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FOREWORD 


by Edwin F. Stanton, Former United States 
Ambassador to Thailand 


The world has witnessed many important political changes since 
the end of the last war. Two of the most potent inBuences upon 
the course of international developments have been the steady 
spread of communist imperialism and the rising tide of nationalism 
in revolt against colonial rule. The one is a menace to hee institu¬ 
tions and governments; the other is the manifestation of a spirit 
we recognize and admire. 

Many areas of the world have been affected by these two forces, 
but the story of the struggle of the countries of Southeast Asia to 
achieve independence and to become masters of their own destinies 
is a profoundly moving one. Six new nations have been bom. Their 
problems and their future may well determine whether war and 
chaos or peace and progress arc to dominate the immediate future 
of mankind. 

Dr. King, in the pages of this book, describes for us what has 
happened in that part of the world during the past decade and 
why the United States is both interested and concerned with these 
developments. He does so not only with the scholar's sense of the 
historic importance of these events but also with a keen apprecia¬ 
tion of the vital necessity of seeking to understand their needs, 
aspirations, and feelii^ in an effort to strengthen our relations 
with them. This is the heart of his book. His concern over the mis¬ 
understandings that have arisen between them and us and the 
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imperative need to reestablish trust, confidence, and goodwill is 
evident on every page. 

Before World War II the United States did not have direct 
diplomatic relations with the countries of Southeast Asia with the 
exception of Thailand, and our interests in these colonies of Great 
Britain, Frana, and the Netherlands were nominal. With the oust¬ 
ing of the colonial powers by the Japanese, the eventual defeat of 
the latter by the Allies, and the upsurge of strong nationalist move¬ 
ments clamoring for independence and the end of colonial rule, 
it was evident that a new era had dawned in South Asia. 

The United States desired to see free, independent nations 
emerge from the long twilight of colonial rule. However, because 
we were committed to the support of our Allies, who were also 
our partners in building up the defenses of the West in Europe, 
we have failed to take an unequivocal position on the burning 
issue of colonialism. In consequence we have lost much of the good¬ 
will of the peoples of Southeast Asia, who have noted the gulf 
between public pronouncements of our leading statesmen on this 
issue and our obvious support of the colonial powers, particularly 
our support of France in Indochina. Because of the intensity of 
feeling among the Asian peoples concerning colonialism, which 
has left a legacy marked by bitterness and suspicion of the West, 
there is great need for us to make an earnest and intelligent effort 
to win the goodwill and confidence of these new citizens of the 
free world. 

The pangs and problems connected with the struggles of these 
countries to esublish stable governments and viable economies 
present enormous inherent difficulties, but they are being danger- 
omly aggravated by the restless, pushing force of communism which 
seeks to spread its tenucles throughout the area. The United States 
believes that collective security through an agreement, such as the 
Manila Pact, is the most effective deterrent to communist ambitions. 
On the other hand, it is clear that although some Asian leaders are 
not blind to communist objectives, they are not inclined to join 
defensive military alliances initiated by the Western powers. For 
them the new spirit of nationalism is the bulwark upon which they 
choose to place the greatest reliance. After all, very similar senti- 
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ments animated our Founding Fathers and governed our own early 
foreign relations. 

With care. Dr. King describes the policies of the United States 
with respect to these Asian countries. He doubts whether the com¬ 
munists have been greatly impressed either by the doctrine of 
massive reuliaiion or by the military assistance we have been giv¬ 
ing to some countries, which although very substantial in the r ase of 
Indochina did not prevent the communists from scoring important 
victories in Vietnam. As to the effect of this policy upon the coun¬ 
tries of the area, it is evident that it ranges from accepunce in the 
case of Thailand to outright rejection by Burma and Indonesia. 

What should the United States do? Dr. King cogently urges 
that we attune our acdoru and statements much more closely to die 
political, economic, and psychological currents flowing through 
Southeast Asia today. Certainly, we must dispel the feeling preva> 
lent in those countries that we think of them as pawns on the 
international chessboard. Furthermore, while maintaining an ade¬ 
quate level of military preparedness against communist aggression, 
let us shift the emphasis of our aid to meet the pressing economic 
and technological needs of each coimtry in the area. Al^ve all, let 
us seek to understand the new Asian spirit of nationalism, which 
is basically the same spirit that has made our nation great, and to 
form firm, equal partnerships with our Asian friends in pursuit of 
the common good. 




INTRODUCTION 


Southeast Asia may be defined roughly as the area of continental 
Asia and the o&hore Philippine and Indonesian archipelagoes 
which lies south of China and east of India. Mountainous for the 
most part, covered by rain forest and jungle, the area has a tropical 
climate whose high temperature and humidity, dominated by the 
monsoon from May to November, allow for no cool season except 
in the mountains. Ebewhere the weather year round is either hot 
or hot and wet 

Several mighty rivers carry the torrential monsoon rainfall 
south and east to the Bay of Bengal, the Gulf of Thailand, and the 
South China Sea. In continental Southeast Asia, such riven as 
the Irrawaddy, Sittang, Salween, Chao Phraya and the Mekong pass 
through great central basins, forming tremendous deltas which 
provide the rich soil and annual Hooding that is ideal for rice cul¬ 
tivation—the major occupation of the majority of the peoj^e. In 
the Philippines and Indonesia, this area of rice cultivation is ex¬ 
tended onto the mountain slopes by banks of terraces thousands of 
years old. 

In addition to rice. Southeast Asia’s major products include 
rubber, tin, oil, tungsten, zinc, iron, coal, sugar, hemp, copra, ka¬ 
pok, quinine, sticlac, teak, forest products, and fish. 

Southeast Asia may be said to constitute nine countries, whose 
area approximates half the size of the United States, with a popni- 
lation roughly equivalent to that of the United States. The coun¬ 
tries are Burma, Thailand, Malaya, Laos, Cambodia, North Viet¬ 
nam, South Vietnam, the Philippines, and Indonesia. Newly inde¬ 
pendent of Western colonial rule for the most part, only one of 
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these countries, Thailand, never was held under a colonial yoke. 
Seven of the countries won their independence within the past ten 
years; the Philippines being granted independence as part of a 
preconceived plan, the others being forced to fight for it To Ma¬ 
laya, the only country without sovereign independence, the British 
have promis^ full freedom by 1957* 

To most Americans, startled by the recent appearance of this 
galaxy of new Southeast Asian states on the international scene, the 
conditions in which their foreign policy must operate in the area 
are as confusing as the problems are knotted and perplexing. With¬ 
out a history of close contact with the area, such as characterizes 
American relations with Europe, the peoples and countries of 
Southeast Asia seem to be an indistinct part of a "mysterious Ori- 
eoL" For their part, the people of Southeast Asia have little real 
knowledge of the United States or of the role the United States is 
seeking to play in their w'orld today. The two parts of the globe are 
separated by time, distance, and experience. It is these new and 
unfamiliar relationships which partially are responsible for diffi¬ 
culties that the United States has been encountering in developing 
and executing foreign policy toward the area. 

As an area. Southeast Asia has great political, cultural, ethnic, 
linguistic, racial, religious, and historical diversity. Its people do 
not think of themselves as Southeast Asians. They identify them¬ 
selves with their ethnic groups or, more recently, with their nations. 
If they feel the need of a wider self-identification, they think of 
themselves as Asians. 

Southeast Asia is an "in between" area, caught always in the 
cross fire of two major influences. It is in between Asia’s two great 
cultural centers, In^a and China, and so has drawn heavily from 
both Indian and Chinese culture, religion, art, architecture, social 
and political institutions. It is in between two great competing po¬ 
litical and ideological movements-^communist totalitarianism and 
representative democracy. It is bounded by continental Asia's mass 
land armies and the West’s vast sea power. It has governments 
which lie roughly in between representative democracy and military- 
intellectual oligarchy. Its national economies are far from the mod¬ 
em industrial age, yet they are not entirely primitive. The peoples 
of Southeast Asia are in between centuries. They no longer sleep 
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under the opiates of feudalism and colonialism, but they have not 
yet fully awakened to the clamor and speed of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury. Western civilization and institutions pull at the minds of the 
Southeast Asians, but the heritage of andent Asian cultures and 
values fill their hearts. Today, nationalism, the most powerful dy¬ 
namic force in Southeast Asia, is passing through a transition 
period whose duration is uncertain and whose outcome remains 
unpredictable. 

The peoples of Southeast Asia are involved in a revolutionary 
experience which has few parallels in history for diversity, scope, 
and speed. Momentous events and sweeping changes in the area 
which mature national sodeties would have found difficult to ac¬ 
commodate in half a century have been compressed into a tumultu¬ 
ous fifteen-year period 

Since 1940 Southeast Asia has experienced major war, the de¬ 
feat of the Western colonial powers by an Asian power, a disil¬ 
lusioning occupation by Japan, a great upsurge of nationalism, 
and the rapid growth of communism. Since the end of the Second 
World War, a wave of independence has swept South and Southeast 
Asia, leaving in its wake some 600 million people freed of colonial 
rule, a host of new sovereign states, and a vast ideological and 
power vacuum. Indigenous social and cultural institutions, long 
weakened by the impact of Western dvilization, have bqpin to 
disintegrate rapidly. Economic and political problems have multi¬ 
plied in number and increased in complexity. Every state in South¬ 
east Asia, except Thailand, has experienced major communist 
insurrection or invasion. A new Asian power—communist China— 
has emerged as an immediate neighbor and, since the war, the is¬ 
sues of the global conflict between communist and noncommunist 
states have focused sharply in the area. 

Perhaps the most important change of all is the demand of 
the Southeast Asian people, after centuries of marginal existence, 
for a better life. Although the' better life which they envisage in¬ 
cludes higher living standards, it is not limited solely to food, cloth¬ 
ing, and shelter. The Southeast Asian peoples also demand equality, 
respect, and prestige among nations and an end to their long period 
of foreign-imposed spiritual, physical, and intellectual eclipse. The 
changes which are sweeping Southeast Asia today are the culmina- 
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tlon of a long historical process that has not yet reached its climax 

For United States foreign policy, six specially significant fea¬ 
tures dominate the Southeast Asian scene. They are: ( 1 ) the new¬ 
ness of national independence and the growing force of nationalism; 
(2) the political, economic, and social revolution sweeping the area 
which carries in its wake all the uncertainties of revolutionary up¬ 
heaval; (5) the wide gap between Southeast Asia's potential and 
actual level of economic development; (4) the sharp focus of the 
cold war on Southeast Asia; (5) the vulnerability of the area to po¬ 
litical, economic, and intellectual communist penetration; and 
(6) the power vacuum created in the area by the retreat of Western 
colonialism. 

As former Secretary of State Dean Acheson once said: 

The peoples of Asia are so incredibly diverse and their problems are so 
incredibly diverse that how coxUd anyone, even the most utter charlatan, 
believe that he had a uniform policy which would deal with all of them? 
On the other hand, there are very important similarities in ideas and in 
problems among the peoples of Asia and so what we come to, after we 
understand these diversities and these common attitudes of mind, is the 
fact that there must be certain similarities of approach, and there must 
be very great dissunilarities in action.^ 

Ic is in the spirit of this statement that United States foreign 
policy in Southeast Asia is treated in this book. Despite Southeast 
Asia's great internal diversity, a number of basic problems and 
attitudes concerning economic development, national independ¬ 
ence, colonialism, racialism, neutralism, communism, and collective 
security lend themselves to a general approach. These, translated 
into concrete actions at specific times and places, however, must 
contain, as Mr. Acheson points out, “very great dissimilarities." 
To make valid any gener^ treatment of United States policy in 
Southeast Asia, such as is attempted in this book, this point must 
be borne in mind. 

United States policy toward Southeast Asia must be viewed 
within the context of global policy considerations. Southeast Asia 
is but one area of conflict in a global crisis. Other areas of conflict, 

a Address to the National Press Club, Washington, D.C., Jan. 12, 1950. 
DeparXmcnt cf State Bulletin, Jan. 25, 1950, p. 111. 
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both actual and potential, exist which call for United Sutes atten¬ 
tion and make demands on United States resources. Because United 
States responsibilities are global and capabilities are limited, United 
States foreign policy from time to time must shift emphasis to meet 
challenges and to uke advanuge of opportunities. Today South¬ 
east Asia as an area of critical vulnerability and special opportunity 
warrants greater relative concentration of United States policy ef¬ 
fort, attention, and help than it is receiving. Today, matters of 
vital United States concern are the progress of Southeast Asia's 
revolution, the success or failure of communism's thirty-five-year- 
old effort to harness and guide the revolutionary and nationalistic 
forces of Southeast Asia to communist ends, and the future political 
and economic orientation of Southeast Asia’s peoples and govern¬ 
ments. 

Until the Second World War, United States policy and interest 
in Southeast Asia, except for the Philippines, was marginal, almost 
non-existent Since that time the degree of United States interest in 
Southeast Asia has inaeased greatly, as it undoubtedly will con¬ 
tinue to increase in importance in the future. 

The conditions in which United Sutes policy in Southeast Asia 
must function have been many decades in the making. As former 
Ambassador George F. Kennan sees it, “If there is any great lesson 
we Americans need to learn with regard to the methodology of 
foreign policy, it is that we must be gardeners and not mechanics 
in our approach to world affairs. We must come to think of the de¬ 
velopment of international life as an organic and not a mechanical 
process." ‘ For United Sutes policy in Southeast Asia, a gardener’s 
long-range organic view is particularly apropos. No dramatic 
change in United State$--Southeast Asian relations is likely to be 
produced by the sudden courting of a national leader, “stepping- 
up" of United States information activities, or increase in Amer¬ 
ican foreign aid appropriations for a year or two. Only the gradiud 
accumulation of common experience and effort in working together 
toward mutual goals on a basis of national equality and respea can 
possibly bring together the two areas. That is tomorrow’s test 

Through this book an attempt is made to explore four t»oad 

s George F. Kennan, RaaUtUs of Am^rieon Foreign Policy (Princettm, Fiinoe- 
ton Univenicy Pien, i^, p. 93. 
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questions which are ot immediate concern to United States and 
Southeast Asia relations. First, United States interests in Southeast 
Asia are introduced in Chapter I. Second, the conditions in South¬ 
east Asia in which United States policy must operate are considered 
in Chapters II, III, and IV. Third, Chapters V and VI attempt to 
outline the major contours of United States policy in Southeast 
Asia. Fourth, the major gaps and problems in the structure of 
United States policy in Southeast Asia are the tenor of Chapters 
VII, VIII, and IX. The final chapter is a summation of conclusions 
and recommendations. 

And so, for making this book somehow inevitable, the author 
takes the opportunity to offer his several grateful acknowledg¬ 
ments: to the United States and Thailand Fulbright program, for 
valuable background months of residence, research, and lecturing 
in Bangkok, Thailand, and for making possible the opportunity 
to visit Laos, Cambodia, Vietnam, Malaya, Indonesia, Burma, India, 
and Pakistan; to the Council on Foreign Relations, New York City, 
for the Carnegie Research Fellowship, which afforded time from 
university chores for further research; to the University of Virginia's 
Institute for Research in the Social Sciences, for additional months 
of research and travel throughout Southeast Asia; to the peoples of 
Southeast Asia for the fact that they did not seem to flinch from 
the research, travel, or scrutiny of their various fascinating lands. 
To Ambassador Edwin F. Stanton, both in his knowledgeable ca¬ 
pacity as Ambassador to Thailand and in his objective status later 
on as private citizen, always generous with his time and the valuable 
object lessons of his wide experience, I wish to express special ap¬ 
preciation for consistent encouragement and many splendid sug¬ 
gestions. Without being superfluous or attempting to deny the 
obvious connection, I can scarely overlook the credit and admira¬ 
tion due throughout to that willing editor of innumerable pages of 
manuscript and ideas, Edna Grodman King. Responsibility for the 
study rests solely with the author. 


John Kerry King 
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1. THE NEW IMPORTANCE 
OF AMERICAN INTERESTS 
IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


For several breathless days in April 1954. as the eyes of the world 
watched the merciless diama of Dienbienphu unfold, the United 
States verged on war in Indochina. For a moment in time, direa 
American participation in another Asian war was averted; but, im¬ 
mediately afterward, the United States became committed as never 
before to involvement in Southeast Asian affairs. 

By the summer of 1954. following the Indochina Armistice 
Agreements negotiated at Geneva, the United States had assumed 
a new and precarious responsibility for the survival of a troubled 
segment of the area, the weak and disunited South Vietnam. 

By September 1954 it had added a solemn pledge throug;h 
American representatives meeting in Manila to defend a large part of 
Southeast Asian territory agaiiut communist aggression. 

By April 1955 the United Sutcs could tot up obligations for 
expenditures totaling some J 1,500,000,000 for military, economic, 
and aid in the effort to help the Southeast Asian states 

maintain their independence and achieve a certain amo u n t of 
political stability and economic progress. 

Ten years before the name of Dienbienphu flashed across the 
world’s headlines. Southeast Asia as an area was pracucally 
known in the United States, except as the embattled Allied armies 
continued to slug their way through World War U to release occu¬ 
pied territory from the throtilchold of the Japanese. 
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Today Southeast Asia looms so large in America’s national in¬ 
terests that it fights for position with all other international in¬ 
terests, and secures military and economic commitments of a scope 
never previously anticipated. 

What lies behind this sudden potency of the Southeast Asian 
area? How has the United States been snared into adding further 
burdens and responsibilities to an already long list of them? Docs 
the United States have a vital stake in Southeast Asia? 

Cold-war strategists of recent years contend that Southeast 
Asia is the last barricade against communism in all Asia, and that, 
if communism were to sweep through Southeast Asia, it would blan¬ 
ket the entire continent and tip the balance of world power to the 
communist bloc 

Military analysts contend that Southeast Asia is vital to United 
States security in terms of miliury strategy alone. 

Economists contend that Southeast Asia is of utmost importance 
to the United States because of its vital natural resources and its 
trade potential. 

All these are evidence of the new conditions and threats to 
American security and interests which have developed in Southeast 
Asia since the beginning of the Second World War, when the 
United States interests in the area were slight, and confined, for 
the most part, to the Philippines, then an American possession. 

Present acute American concern for the area emerges from four 
principal events: (i) the Second World War revealed the strategic 
importance of Southeast Asia to the United States both in military 
and in economic terms; (a) the independence achieved by Burma, 
Indonesia, the Philippines, and the states of Indochina resulted in 
the formation of new relationships between these states and the 
United States; (3) through the communist victory in China the 
relatively weak states of Southeast Asia became exposed to the 
possibility of communist aggression and domination; (4) the key 
role assigned to Great Britain and Japan in American security plan¬ 
ning enhanced American interests in Southeast Asia because of the 
etx>nomic fact that access to the trade and resources of Southeast 
Asia is vital to both American allies. Thus, the United States not 
only has interests tn Southeast Asia; it also has interests in relation 
to Southeast Asia. 
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Of all the reasons for American concern over the area, there is 
little question that the overriding consideration remains the threat 
to Southeast Asia of communist domination. If there were no threat 
of communism creeping into Southeast Asia by infiltration and sub¬ 
version or crashing into the area by Chinese or Viet Minh aggression, 
American concern undoubtedly would be far less acute than it is. 
Although communism is the major factor in considering American 
interests in Southeast Asia, it is not the only one. 

American interests in Southeast Asia are ideological, human¬ 
itarian, political, economic, commercial, and strategic. When con¬ 
sidered individually, it is hard to sec where any American interests 
at stake in Southeast Asia are clearly vital to the minimum con¬ 
ditions necessary for American security today. America will not 
collapse if Indonesia doses its borders to American trade or if 
Cambodia falls to the communists or if Burma remains neutralisL 
However, when the area is considered as a whole, and when Ameri¬ 
can interests are taken in combination as a multiplicity of interests in 
the perspective of present world conditions which extend from the 
cold war to an intense global effort by the United States to prevent 
international communism from engulfing the entire Eurasian land 
mass, American interests in Southeast Asia become extremely signifi¬ 
cant, perhaps even decisive. 

Today the economic, political, and sodal relationships among 
the countries of the world are more interrelated than ever before, 
and the major issues of life rapidly are becoming global. The 
prophesy of Sir Halford Mackinder, the famous British exponent 
of geopolitics, is near fulfillment Some fifty yean ago he wrote: 

Every explosion of sodal forces instead of becoming dissipated in a 
surrounding circuit of unknown space and barbaric chaos, will be sharply 
reechoed from the far side of the globe, and weak elements in the political 
and economic organism of the world will be shattered in consequence.^ 

Until recently, to the United Sutes most of the countries of 
South and Southeast Asia were part of a “surrounding circuit of 
unknown space.” That gray area is now filled by a number of new 
independent national states which, by choice, seek, to adapt their 
philosophies and institutions to the valties and institutions of 
democracy. 
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Through changing conditions and threats, the United States 
has maintained its persistent interest in preserving and promoting 
basic democratic values—in widening the area of democracy and 
representative government. Although this interest has not been 
pursued with utmost vigor in Southeast Asia, traditionally it has 
provided a primary point of reference in the determination of 
American interests. Emotionally, intellectually, and historically, 
the United States is committed deeply to the basic values of democ¬ 
racy—national independence, individual liberty and dignity, rep¬ 
resentative government, the concept of the state as the servant of 
the people, economic, political, and social opportunity and progress. 
In the broad sense, American well-being and security are per¬ 
petually related to the way in which these values fare in the rest of 
the world. The basic values of demoaacy do not exist in isolation. 
Nor can they prosper in isolation. A threat to democratic values 
anywhere ultimately becomes a threat to them everywhere. 

Both the substance and the form of democratic government 
have far to go in Southeast Asia where democratic institutions and 
concepts are an alien importation with few roots in local tradition 
and culture. The circumstances in which the bid for democracy 
and representative government is being made in Southeast Asia are 
difficult ones; the obstacles are many and formidable. If their 
progress seems slow to Americans, it must be remembered that in 
the United States and the states of western Europe, democratic in¬ 
stitutions developed gradually. Adapting to the new problems and 
changing conditions with measured pace, the Western countries had 
time for ideological and political evolution. But the problems of 
the modem world came abruptly to Southeast Asia, imposing on 
the countries of the area the task of adapting democratic values 
and building democratic institutions in the midst of internal 
social and economic revolution and unprecedented global tension. 
The governments of Southeast Asia must race against time to 
achieve some results. Before mounting impatience, disillusionment, 
economic or political collapse can work their demoralizing way 
into a pattern of totalitarianism, they must acquire some of the 
benehts of democratic government, must satisfy some of the aspira¬ 
tions and needs of their people. The experiment culminating in 
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the success or failure of democratic government in Southeast Asia 
naturally is of deep interest and import to the United States. 

As for United States diplomacy, this American interest in 
widening the area of democracy is a source of major frustration. On 
the one side, there is the sincere concern for the progress of democ* 
racy and representative government everywhere; on the other there 
are the strict limitations the nature of democracy and of foreign 
policy imposes in furthering democratic progress. It is in the very 
nature of democratic government that democracy cannot be forced, 
exported, loaned, or granted. It can only be aided, encouraged, and 
demonstrated. In Southeast Asia there is no guarantee that the 
institutions of representative government will develop or that 
democracy will succeed merely by relieving some of the pressures on 
the states through the assumption of partial responsibility for their 
defense and through making available economic and technical aid. 
The governments and people of Southeast Asia must carry the 
major burden of building democracy and, at the same time, of 
overcoming the protagonists of nondemocraiic values in their midst 

Today the most powerful bearers of these nondemocratic, 
totalitarian values are the communists. Wherever the condicting 
values of democracy and communism meet, it is inevitable that 
they clash; and, because they have already chosen Asia as a major 
meeting ground, the ominous sounds of warfare are clearly discern¬ 
ible. \^ether by words or deeds, the battle for Southeast Asia 
and adjacent areas is not only on but will undoubtedly continue for 
some years to come. Already China has fallen to the communists, 
leaving the Chinese people to the brutal communist ordeal of or¬ 
ganized brainwashing and regimented hate. The blow against hee- 
dom in China has resounded to the detriment of the free world 
everywhere, particularly the United States. But this does not lessen 
the fact that the fate of the rest of Asia is yet to be decided, and 
it is urgent as never before chat Southeast Asia retain a choice for 
freedom. 

Apart from political considerations, the United States has an 
even simpler interest in Southeast Asia—that is, the United States 
is interested simply in the people of Southeast Asia. For humani¬ 
tarian and practical reasons, the prosperity, progress, and happioeM 
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of the Southeast Asians are a matter of American concern. It is an 
intangible element to assess, but it is part of the American national 
character and history to have an interest in the dignity, security, and 
prc^ess of other peoples. United States policy has given frequent 
expression to its idealism and humanitarianism in Wilson’s Four¬ 
teen Points, the Atlantic Charter, Roosevelt's Four Freedoms, 
Truman’s Point Four, the United Nations Charter, the underlying 
concepts of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis¬ 
tration. the World Health Organization, and the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency Fund. 

On the practical side, 165,000,000 unhappy and depressed 
people in Southeast Asia would pose a threat to the peace and an 
opportunity for totalitarian gains. 

In his address to the National Press Club in Washington, Jan¬ 
uary 18, 1950, Secretary of State Dean Acheson reminded the world 
that "Americans as individuals are interested in the peoples of 
Asia. We are not interested in them as pawns or as subjects for 
exploitation but just as people." Again, he told the Commonwealth 
Club of San Francisco in March of the same year: 

So far as we are concerned, we know that we are interested in the peoples 
of Asia as people. We want to help them as people. We do not want to 
take anything from them for ourselves. We do not want to deny them any 
opportunity, any freedom, any right. We do not want to use them for 
any purpose of our own. On the contrary, we wane to help them, in any 
sensible way we can, to achieve their own goals and ambitions in their 
own way. We want to do this, because we believe that what the peoples of 
Asia earnestly desire will make for the kind of a free and productive world 
in which we and they can live out our lives in peace. 

America’s inaeased interest in Southeast Asia coincided with 
several significant American developments—the abandonment of 
isolation as a basic tenet of American policy, the acceptance of 
the role of major partner in the free-world coalition, and the 
assumption of international responsibilities and burdens heavier 
than those ever before undertaken by a single nation. America's in¬ 
creased sympathy and concern for Southeast Asia coincided with 
the outward thrust of a greatly strengthened international com¬ 
munist movement, dedicated by its own admission to world domina- 
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tion, into weak and disorganized areas o£ the world. Under these 
conditions, the principles of power politics, balance of power, and 
collective security have been propelled to the front If the United 
States has appeared at times to pursue its humanistic and idealistic 
course with less vigor than expected, generally speaking, the reasons 
have been the limitations of foreign policy and the requirements of 
security rather than any conscious abandonment of the principles 
involved. 

In Southeast Asia the American interests in democratic values 
and in the principles of htunan progress are buttressed but not 
necessarily dominated by a number of narrower, more specific, in¬ 
terests of an economic, security, and diplomatic nature, all of them 
intensified by the threat of international communism. 

In geopolitical terms, Southeast Asia occupies a position of 
global strategic importance roughly comparable to Panama and 
Suez. Thailand, the states of Indochina, and Malaya jut south and 
east from continental Asia more than one thousand miles into the 
South China Sea. Offshore, the Philippine and Indonesian archi¬ 
pelagoes complete a great barrier between the Pacific and Indian 
oceans. Only through the narrow Straits Malacca, which are 
dominated by Singapore, may this barrier be penetrated con¬ 
veniently. In Southeast Asia, too, the great international air routes 
converge from the west coast of the United States, from Australia 
and Europe. In the hands of a hostile power, the peninsula and 
offshore islands of Southeast Asia in effea would cut the world in 
two. South Asia and Africa would be isolated from the Pacific; 
India, New Zealand, and Australia would be threatened immedi¬ 
ately. The entire area of Southeast Asia and the western Pacific, 
including Australia and New Zealand, is an interconnected strat^ic 
unit of far-reaching importance. 

Another geopolitic^ interest in Asia is bounded by the recently 
awakened knowledge of American security needs. This may be iDus- 
trated by historic reference to events in the Atlantic covering the 
periods of the two world wars. Although the American public was 
never fully aware of the fact at the time, and American leaden were 
reluctant to admit it, a basic reason for American paiticipaticm in 
the Pint World War was to prevent continental Europe from fall¬ 
ing into the hands of a single hostile power. With German sub* 
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marines sinking merchant vessels within a scant distance of Boston 
and New York harbors and the resultant loss of American life and 
property, for the first time there were demonstrated two facts per¬ 
tinent to United States security: (i) the Atlantic Ocean no longer 
was a great protective barrier for the United Sutes; (2) the protec¬ 
tion offered by the Atlantic Ocean and the legal concept of Free¬ 
dom of the Seas depended, in fact, on the role of the British Navy. 
The Second World War repeated this early lesson of power politics 
which, the second time round, made a deeper impression. It is now 
generally recognized that the Atlantic is a source of protection only 
when policed and that the problem of policing the Atlantic would 
be infinitely greater if continental Europe were dominated by a 
single hostile power. Thus, America’s fint line of defense is the 
continent of Europe rather than the Atlantic. The principle, recog¬ 
nized in British foreign policy for centuries, at last has become 
a principle of American policy. 

The same principle of American security applies in the Pacific. 
During the Second World War the question of Japanese domina¬ 
tion of continental east Asia and the islands of the western and 
southwestern Pacific was a vital Pacific issue. Through such ex¬ 
periences as Pearl Harbor, the instances of the shelling of west-coast 
towns by Japanese submarines, the defense of Alaska, Australia, New 
Zealand, and India, there is ample indication of the threat to Ameri¬ 
can security of an unpoliced Pacific Ocean and domination of 
continental Asia by a single power. Today, with the Moscow-Peking 
Axis in established control over a large part of Asia, it is just as 
consistent for the United States to have a continuing interest in free, 
strong, and independent states in South and Southeast Asia as for 
the United Sutes to mainuin its interest in the free, strong, and 
independent sutes of Western Europe. 

The American interest in trade with Southeast Asia must be 
reckoned in strategic terms rather than in terms of volume or 
dollar value. From available figures it is estimated that trade be¬ 
tween the United Sutes and Southeast Asia runs to approximately 
I1.5 billion annually or, roughly, 7 per cent of the total American 
foreign trade. Although the amount constitutes an important seg¬ 
ment of American foreign trade, it is hardly on a scale to be con¬ 
sidered vital. The general trend of trade with Southeast Asia ap- 
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pears to be upward, but it scarcely seems likely to become a major 
factor in the total American trade picture. Full significance of ihe 
trade, however, is embodied in its strategic implications. 

In the case of two important strategic materials, tin and natural 
rubber, the United States depends wholly upon foreign imports for 
all its requirements. Of these materiab. Southeast Asia supplies 
about 90 per cent of the world’s natural rubber, 55 per cent of the 
world's tin. Also important to the American economy are such 
other materials produced in abundance in Southeast Asia and adja¬ 
cent areas as jute, kapok, copra, and tungsten. Their strategic im¬ 
portance was forcibly demonstrated during the Japanese occupa¬ 
tion when their flow to American, European, and Asian markets 
ceased. In that time American science and industry made great 
strides in the successful development of synthetics and substitutes 
for those materials which had previously been obtained from South¬ 
east Asia. As a result, the United States would seem to be less de¬ 
pendent than previously on Southeast Asia’s raw materials. Still 
there remain three factors which seriously qualify any seeming re¬ 
duction on dependence on Southeast Asian raw material sources. 

For one, no satisfactory substitute has yet been found for tin, 
which still is a major American resource deficit As for synthetic 
rubber, despite the output of the American synthetic rubber in¬ 
dustry, natural rubber also stands as a major strategic requirement. 

Secondly, from the start of the Second World War, the United 
Sutes shifted its position from one of being a resource surplus 
country to that of a resource deficit country. Consequently, it it now 
heavily dependent on materials imported from abroad, especially 
from ^e so-called underdeveloped areas, to maintain an expanding 
and dynamic economy. According to the report of the Randall 
Commission on Foreign Economic Policy to January 1954 * 
America’s population continues to increase at the current rate of 
1.5 per cent annually, the increase alone will add 25 per t^nt to 
America’s raw material needs in the next fifteen years. With such 
prospects ahead, an increase in the importance of Southeast Asia’s 
raw material resources, as well as those of Latin America, Africa, 
and South Asia, ceruinly may be anticipated. 

The third factor involves the economically interdependent 
diaracter of the world today. As Icmg as Southeast Asia is important 
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to the economic viability of western Europe and Japan, American 
interest in the area is {impounded automatically. As keystones in 
its security and trade patterns, the United States has banked heavily 
on western Europe and Japan. In turn, dependence of these coun¬ 
tries on trade with Southeast Asia enhances the American interest 
in Southeast Asian trade generally, even though the cause of this 
specific interest lies outside Southeast Asia. 

American interest in Southeast Asian trade has another impor¬ 
tant dimension. Although trade between the United States and 
Southeast Asia on the whole is more important to Southeast Asia 
than it is to the United States, this does not lessen the extent of the 
American interest. On the contrary. Because the United States trade 
adds to the economic stability and general prosperity of the South¬ 
east Asian states, it has assumed a significance to the United States 
whidi outweighs its dollar value. For example, the fact that such 
trade provides a means of increasing wealth and productivity in the 
Southeast Asian countries, improves opportunities for employment, 
increases standards of living and the capacity to purchase needed 
imports from abroad, only points up the delicacy of the existent 
economic relationship, whose political and psychological impli¬ 
cations are neither hard to find nor hard to measure. 

A final aspect of United States interest in Southeast Asian trade 
and resources has a more negative side. There is communist China 
sitting like the cormorant Soviet Union over the captive economy 
system of eastern Europe, hoping to envelop Southeast Asia in its 
wings. Control of Southeast Asia’s rice, rubber, and tin would go far 
toward solving China’s food and foreign exchange problems, if ever 
the Chinese communist regime, whi<^ repeatedly has proclaimed 
itself a foe of the United States, could move in. It is only practical 
implementation of security interests for the United States to deny 
the Chinese communist regime a maximum of Southeast Asia's re¬ 
sources. 

'There is only a marginal interest in Southeast Asia, owing 
to the amount of private capital investment in the area. Although 
no reliable figures are available, compared to American investments 
in other areas of the world. Southeast Asian investments are small, 
about half of them concentrated in the Philippines. Since the Sec- 
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ond World War, American private investment in Southeast Asia 
appears stagnant, if not below prewar levels, because of the general 
political and economic instability of the area and the more secure 
and rewarding investment opportunities elsewhere. There is no 
certainty of a favorable climate for increased private American 
investment in the future; nor, by the same token, docs it appear 
likely that American investment will soon become a major Ameri¬ 
can interest in the area. 

Despite this paucity of private American investment, the 
United States has made substantial investments in the future of the 
Southeast Asia countries through the program of government grants 
and loans, through assistance of an economic, military, and tech¬ 
nical nature. A basic purpose was to protect American interests, and 
to help serve American security interests in Southeast Asia by pro¬ 
moting economic and political progress in the recipient countries 
and by strengthening their military defenses. By a curious evolution 
which occurs in sudi situations, an effect of these investments was 
to increase the American stake and to expand American interests in 
the area, because interests serious enough to warrant large-scale 
foreign aid and assistance for their protection tend to increase in 
importance in direct ratio to the amount invested for purposes of 
protection. This self-feeding characteristic of national interests 
whereby the national interests require protective measures which, 
in turn, help to increase the extent of the national interests ac- 
counu, in part, for the resistance to American aid encountered in 
several South and Southeast Asian countries. For example. Burma, 
Indonesia, and India would prefer to see a diminution rather than 
an increase of the American stake in their security, subility, and 
economic developmenL 

Again, the United States has a major interest in Southeast Asia 
resulting from a variety of previous security commitments in Asia. 
Already concluded are mutual defense treaties with the Philippines, 
Korea, Formosa, Japan, Australia, and New Zealand. Through the 
Manila Pact, American security commitments have been extended to 
include Pakistan. Thailand, Laos. Cambodia, and the southern lone 
of Vietnam. Not only have these agreements greatly increased 
American interests in the area, but they also have engaged the 
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national prestige irrevocably. Like economic aid and assistance, 
collective security arrangements have their self-feeding characteris¬ 
tics. 

Many Southeast Asians assert that the United States is inter¬ 
ested not in themselves but in their potential as a bulwark against 
communism. This assertion is neither entirely true nor entirely 
false. All states, including the stales of Southeast Asia, seek, to pro¬ 
mote their own welfare and security first of all, but it is an over¬ 
simplification as well as a harsh rendition of the case to assert that 
United States policy in Southeast Asia is motivated solely by the 
selfish national interest Just as every government seeks to create 
conditions which ensure the national security, and just as no gov¬ 
ernment knowingly or willingly sacrifices that security, so docs the 
United Sutes guaM its security interests in Southeast Asia. There 
are other subsidiary interests, some complementary and some con¬ 
tradictory, but it goes without saying that the key United Sutes 
interest in Southeast Asia, as it is in other areas of the world, is in 
United Sutes security and welfare. 

In applying such a standard to Southeast Asia, the question of 
the conditions necessary for United Sutes security arises. How is 
United States security in Southeast Asia best served? If the power 
vacuum which exists in Southeast Asia were filled by strong, inde¬ 
pendent, and friendly Southeast Asian states, if the Southeast Asian 
states were economically advanced and prosperous, providing in¬ 
ternal economic strength and conditions for extensive mutually 
profiuble trade, if the sutes of the area, in an association with a 
similarly endowed and stimulated India, possessed sufficient unity, 
strength, and vitality to serve as a center of dynamic democratic 
leadership in Asia and so offset the magnetism of communist 
China’s dramatic rise to power, then indeed America's interests 
would be outstandingly served. But these maximum conditions 
represent wishful thinking rather than reality in Southeast Asia. At 
the present time most of the Southeast Asian sutes are divided and 
weak, their governmental fumbling with democracy uncertain, their 
political and economic progress slow. Even if they were to achieve 
the peak of their potential strength, it is dubious whether, indi¬ 
vidually or collectively, they could balance the power potential 
of China. 
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If the maximum conditions for United Slates security appear 
unattainable, what representations may be made for minimum con* 
ditions essential to United States security interests in Southeast 
Asia? The character of the factors involved is a shifting one, but 
four general conditions may be stressed as basic minimum require¬ 
ments for meeting United States security interests in the area. 
These are: 

1. Government institutions in Southeast Asia must win popular 
loyalty, confidence, and active support. The needs arc for govern¬ 
ments to achieve sufficient strength and unity to maintain internal 
law and order, to provide leadership which is dynamic and imagina¬ 
tive enough to reduce threats of iniemal subversion and which, in 
turn, will help develop government institutions to a point where 
they will accommodate peaceful and orderly change. Without these 
minimum conditions. Southeast Asia is bound to remain an area 
of weakness and confusion, running the constant risk of having its 
national aims corrupted by communist interference. 

2. Economic progress and development in Southeast Asia must 
be sufficiently rapid to show quick results and sufficiently sound 
to promise basic improvements in living standards and national 
economic health. Although short-run visible results are essential to 
alleviate existent distress and to prevent general demoralization, it 
is only through long-run economic construction and development 
that the states of Southeast Asia can have a sound basis for a viable 
economic system, which will bolster the political system. 

3. There must be an easing of the existent tensions between 
Southeast Asia and the United States resulting from suspicion of 
American motives, fears of American imperialism and race antago¬ 
nism. Even in the Philippines and Thailand where relations with the 
United States are relatively free of tensions, good relations and 
understanding are inhibited by strains of suspicion, fear, and an¬ 
tagonism. 

4. America and Southeast Asia must develop between them a 
mutually acceptable analysis of the nature and intent of commu¬ 
nism. At the national level today, conflict on this question causes 
significant differences between the United States and Indonesia 
and, to a lesser extent, between the United States and Burma. Be¬ 
tween the United Sutes and India, it is a matter of special im- 
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portance because of India's influence in Southeast Asia as well as 
India's own inherent potential. To the people of Southeast Asia 
generally, the need to gain a broader perspective of the communist 
threat is equally critical, for, above all, the people should not be 
won away from their own nationalist aspirations through igno¬ 
rance or false promises. 

Apart from the meaning of the multiplicity of United States 
interests_ideological, humanitarian, geopolitical, economic, com¬ 

mercial, strategic, security, and accumulative—all signs point in 
one direction. In the years ahead. Southeast Asia and the sur¬ 
rounding areas are bound to play a role of increasing imporunce 
in world affairs, a matter which will be reflected by the continued 
growth of United States national interests in the area. 



2. CONDITIONS FOR 
POLICY 


The conditions in Southeast Asia in which United States foreign 
policy must function cannot be controlled, but at least they must be 
understood and taken into account in formulating both objectives 
and policies because they set the limits and provide the oppor¬ 
tunities for policy. In Southeast Asia a number of indigenous condi¬ 
tions prevail—political, economic, social, and psychological in na¬ 
ture—^which determine the climate in which United States policy 
toward the area must operate. Some of the conditions stem from 
elusive and remote forces difficult to define and assess, but most 
stand out clearly against the backdrop of recent history. 

THE LEGACY OF COLOmALISM 

Perhaps no single experience has so deeply influenced the states 
of Southeast Asia as their years of domination by Western colonial 
powers. In each of the newly independent states of the area, the 
political orienution and structure, the political immaturity, the 
economic organization and disabilities and the disintegration of 
traditionai social structures may be traced, in large part, to the 
practice or the negligence of the colonial powers or to the impact 
of Western civilization. 

Western colonialism embraced a time span in Southeast Asia 
which suggests the degree to which it has infected present condl- 
lions in the area. The Dutch ruled Indonesia for three hundred 
years. French interests in Indochina, dating frmn the seventeenth 
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century, became more widespread when the French occupied Saigon 
in 1859 and, in the ensuing fifty years, managed to cover all Indo¬ 
china. In Malaya the British took the first step toward colonial rule 
in 1786 when Francis Light took possession of Penang Island; the 
second, in 1819, with the setUing of Singapore. By a gradual proc¬ 
ess of working out from these two strong points, the British rule 
in time included all the Malayan peninsula. In Burma the British 
assumed rule by annexing Arakan and Tennasserim to secure the 
borders of India in i8s6, and finally, within sixty years, completed 
the job by annexing the rest of Burma. Three hundred years of 
Spanish rule preceded American annexation of the Philippines in 
1899. Only Thailand, by agreement between the British and French, 
and by its own prudent willingness to part with certain border 
regions, was able to maintain a precarious independence over the 
past several centuries. 

It would be unrealistic to assume that the era of Western 
colonialism was entirely black or devoid of benefit to the peoples of 
Southeast Asia. The colonial powers aeated poliUcal entities in 
Southeast Asia where none had existed, bringing these entities to 
the threshold, if not the drawing room, of the modem world. The 
colonial powers introduced Western political and philosophical 
ideas of individual freedom, equality, and representative govern¬ 
ment wherever they moved, making a deep impression on many 
Southeast Asians in an area of activity which cannot help having 
ceruin lasting effects. The colonial powers provided the formerly 
colonial states of Southeast Asia with whatever start they possess 
toward modernization and industrialization and, in this respect, 
like it or not, the indelible stamp of its one-time colonial mentor 
is borne by every formerly colonial state. But, for all their positive 
elements, the colonial powers had an unfortunate tendency to em¬ 
phasize their role as masters rather than their opportunity as men¬ 
tors; and this, inevitably, is a negative force for future relations be¬ 
tween the states of the West and of Southeast Asia. 

Except for United States policy in the Philippines, none of the 
colonial powers gave convincing evidence of serious intentions to 
release their colonial territories voluntarily. When independence 
came to the states of South and Southeast Asia, it therefore came 
primarily as a consequence of pressures applied by the nationalist 
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forces in those countries and not by a planned relinquishment of 
control on the part of the colonial powers. These struggles for in* 
dependence generated emotions which still cloud the relations be¬ 
tween most new Soutlicast Asian states and the West; needless to say, 
the communists do everything in their power to keep the sparks of 
resentment and hatred alive. 

Although the colonial policies and practices of Britain, France, 
the Netherlands, and the United States differed in certain essen¬ 
tials. there is great similarity in many of the broad political, eco¬ 
nomic, social, and psychological consequences of their colonial rule 
in Southeast Asia. 

In the political sphere, one important consequence of colonial¬ 
ism in Southeast Asia is the establishment of territorial {>olitical 
units lacking national unity. When the Western colonial powers 
arrived on the scene, they found no organized political units com¬ 
parable to the present-day sutes. Southeast Asia was a heterogeneous 
and disorganized area ruled by innumerable sultans, kings, and 
nobles. Personal loyalty was feudal in character, limited to the 
hereditary chieftains and the local community. With the exception 
of Thailand, present-day states of the area owe their administrative 
unity and geographic dehniiions to colonial administrative organi¬ 
zation. Generally, the administrative units created by the colonial 
powers were held together only by military supremacy, by the 
ability of the colonial power to dominate its various parts, and by 
the manipulation of local rulers. On the whole, the colonial 
powers formed their administrative and territorial units without re¬ 
gard for linguistic or ethnic considerations. The size, shape, and 
nature of their colonial territories were determined by the extent 
of local resistance and by competition from other colonial powers. 
Interested in maintaining domination by the most inexpensive 
means, they found it expedient to play off one indigenous group 
against another and to suppress the growth of national unity. In 
addition, European colonial rule must bear a large part of the 
responsibility for intensifying problems of national unity for the 
Southeast Asian states by ^eir policy of importing of alien worken, 
mainly Chinese and Indians, in order to secure abundsuit supplies 
of cheap labor. 

Al^ough nationalism is the strongest single force in Southeast 
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Asia today, several Southeast Asian governments are experiencing 
difficulty in holding together their national states. Separatist move¬ 
ments, demands for local autonomy, and denial of the authority of 
the central government are aspects of a colonial legacy of terri- 
lorial and administrative unity which has little real basis in na¬ 
tional unity. In Burma, Indonesia, Vietnam, and the Philippines, 
the newly independent governments have been forced to by-pass 
acute economic and social problems in the first years of their na¬ 
tional existence in order to devote a major part of their energy and 
resources to establishing law and order and to overcoming sectional 
animosities. 

A second political consequence of colonialism is the rudimen¬ 
tary stage of development of political institutions in the newly 
independent states of Southeast Asia. At the time they achieved 
their freedom, not one of the states of Southeast Asia could be 
considered prepared for orderly self-government by Western stand¬ 
ards. But when the urge for independence and the pressures of 
nationalism reach the boiling point, as they did in Southeast Asia 
after the Second World War, the question of preparedness for in¬ 
dependence as a basis for independence becomes academic. All the 
colonial powen made some effort to prepare their colonial terri¬ 
tories for self-government but, before the training program had ad¬ 
vanced beyond the primary grades, independence came. 

Because the colonial experience failed to provide full oppor¬ 
tunities for the early growth of party and parliamentary institu¬ 
tions, the sutes of Southeast Asia were left without an institutional 
or philosophical framework of their own for orderly or responsible 
government. Patterning their political institutions on the limits of 
their experience, the national leaders of states recently under British 
rule seek to use British parliamentary institutions as their model, 
former French colonials model their political institutions on French 
standards, and so on. Quite obviously, this situation is fraught with 
danger of further political dislocation because of the difficulties in¬ 
herent in adopting unassimilated Western political practices and in¬ 
stitutions. There is always the chance of making erroneous applica¬ 
tion of imperfectly learned lessons. There is further risk in the 
attempt to apply advanced forms of Western representative govern¬ 
ment in Asian states in advance of a popular demand for or under- 
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Standing of them. The development of political institutions is a 
phenomenon of indigenous evolution and growth rather than revo¬ 
lution, decree, or direct outside influence. 

The nature and structure of political parties in Southeast Asia 
also reflect the lack of political experience under colonial rule. 
Because the colonial authorities frowned on the development of 
political organizations and parties, no foundation of experience was 
constructed for organizing or using political parties as institutions 
of responsible government. As a result, the political parties which 
mushroomed over Southeast Asia after independence had been won 
tended to have little practical relationship to the problems of 
government or representation. Today, most of these parties are 
based on personal loyalty to individual political flgures, with the 
party following, in general, having little regard for the political 
philosophy or program of the party leaders. The party leader enjoys 
considerable freedom to use his position in any way suggested by 
expediency or opportunism. This has, in turn, weakened concepts 
of party discipline, leadership, and responsibility, and shaped the 
character of Southeast Asian political parties in the direction of 
factionalism and the growth of multiple splinter parties. Ambitious 
would-be politicians, able to muster a circle of personal followers, 
may and often do set themselves up in business as heads of political 
parties. The net result has been that a number of coalition govern¬ 
ments in Southeast Asia lack even the minimum political strength 
to adopt necessary reform legislation. 

A third legacy of colonialism of special political significance in 
Southeast Asia is the critical shortage of trained and experienced 
administrators willing and able to assume responsibility, to make 
decisions and to delegate authority. The colonial powers, trapped 
by a dilemma, developed very few such c^ciaU. Although they 
wanted to promote the growth of an indigenous educated class to 
serve in the colonial service, the colonial authorities feared that 
the people whom they trained and educated might become a threat 
to the perpetuation of colonial rule. Consequently, while creating 
a small Western-educated intellectual aitc, they restricted the op¬ 
portunities of that dite. This had a double-barreled effect Some 
educated nationals, seeking to apply in their homeland the liberal 
Western education which they had absorbed, became revolutionaries 
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or independence leaders, just as the colonial authorities had feared. 
Others, after years of relegation to inferior posts and routine as¬ 
signments in the colonial service, lost their enthusiasm, initiative, 
and self-confidence. Therefore, when the time came and the states 
of Southeast Asia became independent, the new governments were 
hard put to it even partially to fill essential administrative posts in 
the ministries and the provinces with officials who had experience 
in any way commensurate with the responsibilities of their new 
tasks. 

A fourth, and extremely important, political legacy to the new 
governments of Southeast Asia is the extremely narrow popular base 
upon which they can build and operate a system of democratic 
government. Most colonial governments made little effort to pro¬ 
vide the educational facilities or the opportunities for experience 
necessary to develop a politically conscious and articulate elector¬ 
ate. Except in the Philippines, colonial practice discouraged popu¬ 
lar interest in politics and government. Thus, when national lead¬ 
ers took over the newly independent governments of Southeast Asia 
intent on setting up political systems resembling those of the 
Western democracies, they found the basic ingredient of represen- 
utive government—an interested, informed, and sensitive electorate 

_^was lacking. Moreover, because colonial government had been 

imposed from the outside, often without adaptation to local insti¬ 
tutions or traditions, to the vast majority of colonial peoples central 
government to mean something foreign and restrictive and, 
therefore, something to be either actively resisted or evaded, as far 
as possible. This common attitude toward government has not been 
entirely overcome in the postindependence period. 

Following independence, the members of the intellectual 
Elites soon found themselves in positions of govermnent leadenhip 
and responsibility rather than in their accustomed role as opposi¬ 
tion and resistance leaders. They were forced by circumstances to 
broaden their political knowledge. As a result of their new conucts 
with national and intemationid problems, they broadened their 
horizons and arrived at new levels of political and economic 
competence. But the mass of Southeast Asian populations, not as 
prepared to assimilate new experiences or to adapt themselves to 
modem political and economic life, have developed political aware- 
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ness more slowly. In fact, so slow has been the change that there 
is an ever widening gap between the national leaden and the 
followers which today adds the burden of communication between 
the two groups to other problems. Because differences in the teims of 
reference, the levels of knowledge, between the governors and the 
governed are so great, it has proved difficult for the national leaders of 
Southeast Asia to rally around them sufficiently resolute popular 
opinion adequate to support their programs or ideas. Until a reason¬ 
ably broad popular base is built, it is dear that respK)nsible and 
orderly representative governments cannot easily be developed 
through Southeast Asia. Faced with heavy international pressures 
and internal tensions, the Southeast Asian countries are hardly in 
a position to construct sudi a base effortlessly. 

In the economic sphere, the conditions resulting from colonial 
practices created problems for the newly independent states almost 
as difficult as those of political construction and growth. Upon 
achieving their independence, the Philippines, Burma, Indonesia, 
Cambodia, and Vietnam were confronted immediately both with 
political and with economic disorder, each complementing and in¬ 
tensifying the other. 

Throughout the colonial period in Southeast Asia, the tradi¬ 
tional concepts of mercantilism prevailed. The basic motives of the 
colonial powers, profiuble trade and commerce, were mitigated 
only mildly and inconsistently by concern for the welfare of the local 
populations. Observers differ in their estimates on the indigenous 
sundards of living: whether they remained about the same or 
actually decreased during the colonial period. Very few maintain 
that the local populations gained from the exploitation of their 
land and resources in any degree comparable to the mother country. 

One hcriuge of colonialism was the growth of large numbers 
of landless, debt-ridden peasants and, in some instances, the con¬ 
centration of large-scale landownership in the hands of foreign 
groups. In Burma the British imposed legal concepu and a money 
economy on a population unprepared to cope with the accompany¬ 
ing problems and temptations. Under the new system, unsuspecting 
and uncomprehending Burmese peasants mortgaged away ancestral 
lands, which formerly could not be expropriated under Burmese 
customary law. to the alien Hindu caste of hereditary money- 
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lenders, the Chettyars. By 1930, through foreclosure, absentee land¬ 
lords owned more than 50 per cent of the most fertile rice lands in 
lower Bunna. The former peasant proprietors became either ten¬ 
ants paying excessive rent or landless farm laborers. In the apt 
description of one authority: 

The people were freed from servitude to their hereditary chieftains 
only to find themselves bound to foreign money-lenders in chains firmly 
riveted by western law. Economic force, subject to no restraint but law, 
upset the balance of native economy, sapped the foundations of religious 
life and instituuons. ousted native arts, crafts and industries, and kiUed the 
social pastimes and recreations.*' 

In Indochina the French development of large plantations for 
the cultivation of rubber and rice (the latter especially in the 
Cochin China delu regions) led to the displacement of native 
landholden. While unoccupied land often was developed in this 
way, native owners, if involved, soon became landless agricultural 
workers. In central Luzon in the Philippines an unhealthy concen¬ 
tration of landowncrship also developed. 

The concentration of colonial investon on profit led to the 
spedallzed production of a few export products, such as rice, 
rubber, tin, copra, and oil. This unbalanced economic development 
has since proved a severe economic handicap to the newly inde¬ 
pendent states. Their ability to pay for numerous essential imports 
depends entirely on their ability to sell profitably one or two export 
products in the world markets. The risks of overspecialization are 
latent in the economic position of every Southeast Asian country. 
Along with the colonial development of plantation economics or 
mineral export specialization, the economies of most wlonics be¬ 
came heavily dependent on the mother country, forcing the new 
governments to face major problems of trade reorientation. 

Another heritage of colonial economic practice is the very low 
per capita productivity in Southeast Asia. Most colonial investors 
were content to base production on cheap mass labor, which they 
imported when it was not available locally, rather than on in¬ 
creased capital equipment. 

If the Southeast Asian sutes were properly to export and 
manage the raw material resources originally developed by colonial 
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investment, they would have on hand a valuable means to help 
finance their own economic development and divenification. But 
here again the states are handicapped by early colonial practice 
which principally used nationals of the mother country as techni¬ 
cians, engineers, and managers. With few local technicians prepared 
to wke over the plantations, mines, oil fields, refineries, and trans¬ 
portation facilities at the time of independence, any timetable on 
economic development and growth is bound to be seriously delayed 
during an interim period of training the needed professional assist¬ 
ance. 

The Southeast Asian countries lack not only engineers and 
managers but also businessmen who can mobilize capital for use 
in initiating commercial and industrial enterprises and agrarian 
improvements essential to economic growth. CJenerally speaking, 
the role of the businessman throughout Southeast Asia has been 
left to foreign minority groups, principally to Chinese, Europeans, 
and Indians. Under colonialism there was developed no indigenous 
middle-class business group. The indigenous peoples, generally 
isolated from contact with the world of national and international 
commerce, had limited opportunities to acquire experience or 
knowledge in the fields of capiul accumulation, marketing, invest¬ 
ment, or modem business administration. The result is that in¬ 
dustrial and business initiative today rests in the hands of govern¬ 
ment. No national industrial or entrepreneur class has the capital, 
the experience, or the psychology essential to the growth of a free- 
enterprise economy. 

One further consequence of colonialism is especially important 
on this economic side. During the colonial period, free-enterprise 
capitalism carried on the bulk of economic activity in the colonial 
territories. The colonial powers introduced foreign investment, 
foreign managers and bosses, and a foreign economic system. As a 
result of the association of colonialism with foreign investment 
and capitalism, a residue of profound suspicion and hostility toward 
both tinges the minds of many Southeast Asians. The Secretary- 
General of the Indonesian Ministry of Foreign Affairs has ex¬ 
pressed this attitude in the following words: 

In our experience, colonialism is the child of capitaltsm. In its In- 
eviuble wake, colonialism brought us national disunity and poverty of a 
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degree which has probably never been known in the West. For us, colonial¬ 
ism is not a theoretical evil, for its effects are seen everywhere in our 
countries. The development, physical and mental, of our people has been 
stunted by colonialism, and colonialism is the offspring of capitalism. 
Therefore, for us. socialism is an essential ingredient of nationalism, since 
we believe that socialism offers our people the quickest escape from the 
poverties of the colonial heritage.* 

The countries of Southeast Asia have experienced a number 
of cultural invasions in the course of their long histories. Before 
the arrival of the European on the scene, Muslims, Hindus, 
Buddhists, and Confucians from Arabia, India, and China made 
their social and cultural impact in successive waves over large parts 
of Southeast Asia. These outside influences were absorbed, for the 
most part, without serious disruption of indigenous social patterns. 
They were peaceful, gradual cultural intrusions from which the 
indigenous societies borrowed religious concepts, soaal organiza¬ 
tion, art, architecture, drama, and literature. Western civilization 
and the machine age, which accompanied the European colonials, 
was so different from the earlier alien contacu that it could not 
help being more disruptive to indigenous political, economic, and 
social institutions. Not that Southeast Asia absorbed more Western 
social and cultural characteristics (the contrary is possibly truer), 
but the new forces, represented by the West, created wider diver¬ 
gencies and heavier pressures and, in the end, had a greater dis¬ 
ruptive impact on the traditional social structures of the area. 

The legacy of colonialism in the social sphere is not easy to 
assess because the social disruption and change manifest in colonial 
Southeast Asia were the result of a combination of the general 
impact of Western civilization and of colonialism. Western colonial¬ 
ism was the vehicle for the penetration of Western civilization. 
The changes in indigenous social systems, in large measure, were 
forced and unbalanced owing to the purposes and methods of the 
colonial powers. Under Western colonial regimes, all the aspects 
of Western civilization were not automatically or intentionally 
brought to Southeast Asia. Either through colonial policy or the 
sheer weight of the impact of Western civilization, often the 
colonial powers introduc^ social changes which were of a super¬ 
ficial or structural nature. The extent of truly basic Western social 
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orientation in Southeast Asia is uncertain. It is clear that urban 
centers in Southeast Asia felt the impact of the West and its in¬ 
dustrial society far more than the rural areas. In many ways some 
rural communities appear to be little changed from the prccolonial 
period. However, even the most isolated communities of Southeast 
Asia have felt the opening up of roads, railways, canal systems, and 
air lines to remote parts of the country, the increased possibilities 
for trade, the introduction of money economies, the facts of cash 
crops and Western legal codes. 

From the beginning of the present century until the Second 
World War, the Dutch attempted to preserve the rural cultural and 
social organization of Indonesia; the British in Burma appeared in¬ 
different to the preservation or protection of the Burmese social 
structure, although they actually laid the framework for its dis¬ 
ruption by introducing Western legal codes and a laissez faire 
economic policy; the French, with their colonial objective of 
"assimilation,*' made a studied effort in Indochina, beginning with 
the indigenous Elites and working through the social hierarchy, to 
replace local socioeconomic systems with a French one. The United 
States, in the Philippines, by political, social, and educational 
policies, attempted to shape local societies in the American pattern. 
Despite the differences in approach, the results in all cases were 
very much alike. Indigenous social systems were weakened or dis¬ 
rupted, but new systems did not evolve to replace the old. When 
colonialism ended, there was revealed throughout the area the 
social disruption inliereni in alien rule, intensihed by the unique 
impact of Western civilization and its industrial orienution. 

Mr. Fumivall, reporting on traditional social structures in his 
study of the impact of British and Dutch colonialism, lists five 
adverse consequences of colonialism, most of them applicable 
throughout Southeast Asia. These are: (i) the failure of Western 
self-governing institutions; (2) the growth of debt and agrarian dis¬ 
tress; (5) the multiplication of litigation and crime; (4) the rise of 
disaffection and unrest among the indigenous clergy: and (5) the 
widespread corruption in the judicial and administrative service.* 

The High Commissioner for the Philippines in his Annual 
Report for 1941 summed up the nature and extent of social and 
economic dislocation in these words: 
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. . . neither a sizable independent middle class nor an influential pub¬ 
lic opinion has developed. The bulk of the newly created income has gone 
to the government, the landlords, and to the urban areas, and has served but 
little to ameliorate living conditions among feudal peasantry and tenantry. 
The relative numbers of these have not been materially reduced. Maldis¬ 
tribution of population, of land, and of wealth in many forms continues. 
The gap between the mass population and the small governing class has 
broadened, and social unrest has reached serious proportions. 

Mr. Kahin outlines four ways in which the impact of Dutch 
rule in Indonesia “substantially altered the basic structure of 
Javanese social organization”: (i) Javanese society was changed 
from moderately authoritarian to strongly authoritarian; (*) the 
political power of the indigenous nobility over the peasantry was 
substantially increased; ($) the relative economic and political 
strengdi of the peasantry was weakened; (4) the Javanese merchant 
group and middle class were eliminated.* 

Southeast Asian societies were noticeably affected by the in¬ 
troduction of large numbers of alien laborers, mainly Chinese and 
Indian, by the colonial powers. These immigrant laborers, in time, 
managed to displace the indigenous entrepreneurs and middle-class 
elements in the national populations. Because these groups were 
not assimilated—neither the colonial powen nor the indigenous 
p>eoples encouraged them to do so—they became a source of social 
tension. Even in noncolonial Thailand, where a large unassimilated 
Chinese population controls much of the economic activity of the 
country, a Chinese minority problem developed. This suggests 
that the colonial powers are not entirely to blame but, in Malaya 
and Burma csjjecially and, to a certain extent, in Indonesia, the 
colonial powers deliberately encouraged alien immigration and 
showed considerable economic favoritism for the alien groups. 

Although oveipopulation is a problem today in only a few 
areas of Southeast Asia, such as Java and central Luzon, the 
population increase which all Southeast Asia exjjerienced during 
the colonial p)eriod is an additional source of social disruption. The 
colonial px>wers introduced minor sanitation and health measures 
which sharply reduced death rates in the colonies at the same time 
that birth rates remained the same or increased. As a consequence, 
in the first half of the present century the p>opulations of the 
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Philippines, Indonesia, and Thailand more than doubled; the 
population of Malaya increased more than 400 per cent; and the 
population of Burma increased nearly 40 per cent. 

One of the worst heritages of Western colonial rule in paru of Asia 
(quite unintentional, even motivated in part by humanitarian intentions) 
was a partial modernization which brought enough modem ideas to keep 
more people alive but not enough to alter social institutions so that not $0 
many would be bom. . . . This heritage of partial, unbalanced moderniza¬ 
tion means that these o>untries face the problem of transforming their 
economies and social structures born a starting position where population 
is already as dense as in highly industrialized regions. Consequently they 
have little “slack” to absorb the population upsurge that has always accom¬ 
panied modem economic development.* 

Ck>lonial rule and Western influences caused an impact on 
nearly every aspect of Southeast Asia's indigenous social structures. 
Disruption came to religions and educational systems, family and 
communal relationships, traditional values, customary law, con¬ 
cepts of property rights, historic political and socioeconomic pat¬ 
terns. Although Western influences disrupted established social 
orders, they did not replace the social systems or provide suitable 
alternatives. The new states of Southeast Asia, unable to retreat to 
their ancient social order or adopt Western social systems, are 
faced with only one way out—a long task of building new social 
systems which satisfy their own cultural and social traditions and 
which at the same lime accommodate the desired modernization 
and industrial development. 

So profound an impression has the colonial experience made 
on the attitudes and psychology of the peoples of Southeast Asia 
that today these formerly colonial peoples value their independence 
from foreign rule as undoubtedly their most highly prized posses¬ 
sion. The newly independent states give anticolonialism significance 
in their foreign policies, insisting that the Western powers must 
never again be allowed to revive colonialism and that colonialism 
must end everywhere in the world. Evidence that these issues are 
kept alive is frequent and repetitive. 

Because colonialism in Southeast Asia historically was a West¬ 
ern institution, its psychological reaction today is manifested by 
some form of rejection of the West. The trend is often apparent in 
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Southeast Asian attitudes on political, economic, and military co¬ 
operation, and it is even clearer in matters of culture and philoso¬ 
phy. From the viewpoint of formulating and executing United 
Sutes policy in the area, four of the many psychological conse¬ 
quences of colonialism may be considered of special imporunce. 
They are: (i) suspicion of the West; (a) desire for individual and 
national prestige; (3) racial tension; {4) the urge to return to tradi¬ 
tional social and philosophical concepts. 

Except for Thailand and, to some extent, the Philippines, the 
colonial legacy has left Southeast Asians with a persistent tendency 
to suspect Western conduct and policy as a continual threat to their 
national independence. Still fresh in the minds of the people is the 
bitterness of the recent struggle to end the colonial era and, in the 
minds of the leaders of the newly independent states, their personal 
part in the very personal struggle for national independence. Sus¬ 
picions cannot easily be overcome by verbal assurances from the 
formerly colonial powers that colonialism is dead. Only the pas¬ 
sage of time, the growth of internal strength and conhdence, and the 
most circumspect Western conduct can aeate conditions in which 
this psychology of suspicion may diminish. 

Like all the "Western” states, the United States falls under the 
shadow of suspicions common to Southeast Asia. Distinctions among 
Western nations are scarcely recognized by any but the more 
sophisticated or informed Southeast Asians, and many of the latter 
perceive imperialistic ambitions in America’s postwar conduct. Nor 
is the Unit^ States cleared of suspicion by the fact that it readily 
granted independence to the Philippines. A great number of non¬ 
communist toutheast Asians are wary of American motives be¬ 
cause the United States retains military bases in the Philippines 
and Japan. Southeast Asian memories of the colonial role played 
by British, Dutch, and French military bases in the past dim practi¬ 
cal considerations of Philippine and Japanese security in the pres¬ 
ent. A great number of Southeast Asians, other than the communists, 
consider American support of the French in Indochina as an indi¬ 
cation of American sympathy for colonialism. In Indonesia, others 
place the responsibility for delayed independence on American 
Marshall Plan aid to the Netherlands. Regardless of the merits of 
the case, in the minds of a great many Southeast Asian people the 
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United States is identified with the West and, therefore, with the 
formerly colonial powers; increased American interest and activity 
in the area in the postwar period strengthen the illusion that the 
United States is a potential ‘‘successor" to the European colonial 
powers, a fear which the cximmunists have not hesitated to use to 
their advantage. 

A second psychological impact of colonialism, the strong and 
understandable desire among Southeast Asian people for individual 
and national prestige, was built up during the prolonged period of 
colonialism. Although the concept of "face" is not exclusively 
Oriental, there is a special sensitivity attached to it today by the 
peoples of Southeast Asia because during the colonial era they suf¬ 
fered national frustration and were relegated to a secondary per¬ 
sonal status. The urge for equality, respect, and prestige is so signifi¬ 
cant that it possibly has a place in personal relationships out of 
proportion to other matters. 

This urge, for example, is reflected in the attachment of South¬ 
east Asian leaders to concepts of absolute independence and sov¬ 
ereignty which, though understandable in countries long denied a 
sovereign voice in world affairs, can also become extreme. To most 
of these leaders, independence means more than freedom from 
foreign political and economic control: it also means freedom from 
unwanted foreign, especially Western, influence. Under present 
circumstances the Southeast Asian leaders' adherence to the concept 
of absolute national sovereignty increases the difficulty of smooth 
relations between East and West. By one of those tricks of history 
which sometimes occur, the Southeast Asian states won their na¬ 
tional sovereignty at the very moment in time when most Western 
states were abandoning, in favor of collective security, the concept 
of national sovereignty in its absolute sense as one which failed 
to meet present international realities. The intellectual and emo¬ 
tional adjustment necessary for close political and security coordina¬ 
tion with the Western nations is therefore a very difficult transi¬ 
tion for many Southeast Asian leaders to make. 

Racial tension is a third psychological remnant of colonialism. 
The wind of discrimination and exclusion on a racial basis was 
seeded by the colonial powers and is now being reaped in the sen¬ 
sitivity and feeling among the Asian peoples for one another and 
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by their inclination to exclude predominantly white nations from 
their afeirs where possible. Racial consciousness in Southeast Asia 
today is due probably to resentment of past experiences under 
colonial rule rather than to inherent racial complexes and preju¬ 
dices. Although the latter exist as well, the “Asia for Asians” psy¬ 
chology, the demand for Asian prestige and recognition, arc signifi¬ 
cant aspects of the present emotional climate in most Southeast 
Asian countries. 

Psychologically, colonialism has had a strange reverse impact. 
By forcing Western concepts into the jaws of Southeast Asia, it 
has helped regenerate a national psychology which tends to reject 
these Western concepts. Many Southeast Asians today have a strong 
psychological urge to return to their ancient cultural traditions, 
as evidenced by the current Buddhist revival in Burma and Cam¬ 
bodia and the Islamic revival in Indonesia whose bases are not 
only political but also religious and sociological. Unhappily, the 
tendency to revert to the traditional, away from the modem, is a 
psychological paradox for the Southeast Asian people who crave 
modernization in the economic sense at the same time that they 
seek this return to traditionalism in their cultural and social ac¬ 
tivities. 

In light of the history and background of colonialism in 
Southeast Asia, it is surprising to note the extent of the impact 
made by Western ideas of government and individual freedom. 
But it cannot be assumed that the impact is permanent or that 
these Western ideas ultimately will prevail. The Southeast Asian 
leaders were afforded Western orientation by the colonial experience 
but the experience will not serve to produce a replica of Western 
political, economic, or social organization in Southeast Asia in the 
future. The future Southeast Asian structure is more apt to be a 
synthesis of Western and indigenous concepts. 

The legacy of the colonial experience remains an uneven mix¬ 
ture of opportunity and limitations within which United States 
policy must operate. United States policy may be conducted in 
such a way that, in time, it will diminish the limitations and widen 
the area of cooperation and mutual affiliation of national interests 
between America and the states of Southeast Asia. But one thing 
is certain. If American policies are formulated without regard to 
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(he fears and aspirations of the Southeast Asian people and gov¬ 
ernments. and if policies are executed without regard to Southeast 
Asian sensibilities and justifiable pride, the gulf between the United 
States and the states of Southeast Asia can be easily widened—to 
the certain disadvantage of all concerned. 

THE SECOND WORLD WAR 

The Second World War marks a decisive turning point in the 
history of Southeast Asia. During the war and immediately after¬ 
ward, forces which had been steadily gathering momentum in 
colonial Asia for several decades suddenly were unleashed. Patience 
with foreign privilege and alien rule snapped. The colonial peo¬ 
ples no longer were (x>ntent to suppress their aspirations for in¬ 
dependence, for a better life, and for individual dignity and national 
equality. Even with the war won by the Western powers, the nature 
of the relations between the states of colonial Asia and the Western 
colonial powers could never be the same as before the war. Britain 
recogniz^ the fact relatively early; the Netherlands recognized it 
slowly and reluctandy in the face of international pressure; tlie 
French were unable to recognize it until seven years of bloody and 
costly war failed to restore their colonial status in Indochina. 

Engrossed in the war against the Axis, cut off from contact 
with Japanese-occupied Southeast Asia, the United States and the 
European colonial powers lost touch with the mood and temper 
of the area- As a result, they entered the postwar period with 
policies which were unaccepuble to the newly vitalized nationalist 
movements and which were inadequate for coping with the cur¬ 
rent conditions in colonial Asia. Britain, France, and the Nether- 
lancb expected to resume their colonial activities essentially where 
they left off before the war. Their first consideration was to re¬ 
establish economic production in the colonies without giving serious 
regard to local demands on political and social matters. It was evi¬ 
dent that none of the European colonial powers planned early in¬ 
dependence for their Asian colonial territories. 

But, as a result of the war, the balance of capabilities between 
the colonial powers and their Asian territories changed. On the 
one hand, the nationalist and independence forces in India, Burma, 
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Indochina, and Indonesia had increased in size and achieved con¬ 
siderable unity. They were organized, armed, and their spirit was 
high. On the other hand, Britain, France, and the Netherlands 
were near economic collapse and military exhaustion. As subse¬ 
quent events demonstrated, they were in no position to rcimpose 
colonial rule in Asia by force, especially in the face of resolute and 
armed nationalist opposiuon, without seriously endangering their 
own postwar recovery. 

The many and varied effects of the Second World War form an 
important part of the background conditions within which United 
Sutes policy in Southeast Asia must function. Although the wide¬ 
spread physical destruction caused by the war in Southeast Asia 
is the most obvious effect, it is also temporary in nature. Of the 
Southeast Asian countries, Burma, the Philippines, and Malaya 
suffered extensive physical destruction from wartime military opera¬ 
tions. Their roads, railways, communications, mines, oil fields, 
industrial plants, plantations, homes, and cities were heavily dam¬ 
aged, first as a result of scorched earth tactics or bombing and, 
later, as a result of looting and neglect. During the war, peasants 
generally were impelled to reduce their crops to subsistence levels 
because of the impossibility of transporting surplus production to 
markets and because of the unavailability of consumer goods in 
exchange. Japanese requisitions and famine took heavy toll of live¬ 
stock, including the all-important draft animals. When the war 
was over, some fifteen million acres of the rich rice land of South¬ 
east Asia lay abandoned and overgrown by jungle. 

In Burma, where the maximum total war damage was su^ 
tained, rice cultivation dropped to less than half prewar levels, oil 
and mineral output were at a standstill following destruction of 
most of the productive facilities, timber production fell to less 
than go per cent of prewar activity, and railway rolling stock was 
more than 90 per cent destroyed. Burma's over-all productive 
capacity was reduced to one-third of prewar levels. Its damage 
claims for both private and public property were estimated at ap¬ 
proximately $8.6 billion. Independent Burma s first Minister of 
Finance in a 1948 budget speech succinctly suted the effect of the 
war on Burma’s economy: 
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Burma before the war was a surplus country in many respccu. . . . ^e had 
surplus rice, timber, petroleum, kerosene, lead, tin. wolfram, silver, hides, 
rubber, etc ... If war had not come to Burma she. like India, would 
have emerged as a creditor oduntry, with her mineral resources greatly de¬ 
veloped. . . . The Anglo-Japanese wars twice fought over the length and 
breadth of Burma have wiped out all her sources of income. 

Although not as dire, the postwar picture in the Philippines 
and Malaya was similar. In both instances, however, large-scale out¬ 
side help was available immediately for economic reconstruction. 
British government and private investment capital hastened repair 
of war damage and restoration of production in Malaya. The 
Malayan rubber trees, untapped and unmolested during the war, 
provided greater yields in 1948 tlian they could ever have offered 
in 1941. In the Philippines, American economic .aid and payments 
of various kinds amounting to more than 1.5 billion American 
dollars hastened recovery between the years 1945 and 1950. 

Although Indonesia and Indochina suffered much less war 
damage than Burma or the Philippines, mineral and agricultural 
production dropped considerably in both countries owing to the 
lack of world markets and the Japanese oppression. Initially, Indo¬ 
china suffered extensive damage in the postwar period by the 
looting Nationalist Chinese troops who occupied Laos and northern 
Vietnam; later, as a consequence of the long and bitter Indochina 
war. Although Allied bombing raids caused some damage to rail¬ 
ways, docks, and power facilities near the end of the war, the 
destruction in Thailand was slight compared to the other sutes 
of Southeast Asia. 

The war’s physical destruction increased the weakness and the 
problems of the Southeast Asian states in the postwar period of 
readjustment It reduced the states’ economic capabilities at a time 
when every ounce of economic strength counted. Although recon¬ 
struction proceeded rapidly in some places, production was slow 
to follow except in the case of rubber and tea, which were the only 
imporuni commodities to recover production immediately at the 
close of the war. This relatively low volume of production of ex¬ 
port commodities, owing to the effects of war devastation and civil 
strife, proved early to be a major limitation to economic improve- 
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ment in that postwar period when the population continued to 
grow and, more important, when local economic demands and ex¬ 
pectations were increasing. 

So handicapped during a critical period of their histories, the 
Southeast Asian states nonetheless have demonstrated such impr«- 
sive rates of reconstruction and production recovery when condi¬ 
tions of relative internal peace prevail that hope of greater recovery 
from war destruction may be indicated. In general. Southeast Asian 
production was restored to prewar levels by 1950. But exports, w 
necessary to economic health, have revived unevenly, and still 
constitute a major economic problem in the area. 

The Second World War also drastically disrupted interria- 
uonal patterns of trade and payments. Before the war, the economies 
of the Southeast Asian countries were closely integrated with the 
colonial powers and geared to established international trade chan¬ 
nels. FoUowing the war, the violent stresses of European economy 
and of established trade channels tossed unprecedented economic 
problems into the laps of the totally unprepared Southeast Asian 
states. 

Southeast Asia, forming a part of a global network of multi¬ 
lateral trade and payments, before the war managed to have a con¬ 
siderable export surplus with the United States and continental 
European countries. The area met its deficit with the United King¬ 
dom together with deficits on "invisible account’* by merchandise 
surpluses in other directions as well as by an inflow of long-term 
capiul and occasional short-term borrowing. Except for the inter¬ 
national depression of the 1930's when the amount of goods mov- 
ing through international trade channels was r^uced sharply, 
when many countries adopted restrictive trade policies, and when 
foreign investments and loans, especially from the United States, 
were drastically curtailed, the traditional pattern of multilateral 
trade remained essentially fixed until the Second World War. 

In the postwar period, serious Southeast Asian trade deficits 
replaced the subsuntial export surpluses of the prewar period. 
Southeast Asia's trade with Ae United States, for example, shifted 
from an over-all export balance to a serious deficit, with a conse¬ 
quent acute dollar shortage. Where the prewar system of multi¬ 
lateral exchange once operated to offset deficits with other countries 
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through the region’s surpluses with the United States, the wartime 
devastation and economic disruption led to sharply reduced pro¬ 
duction and export of key commodities such as rice, limber, tin, 
petroleum, and copra. The changed postwar conditions, including 
principally the increased importance of the United States and the 
dollar area as a supplier of both raw materials and manufactured 
products, the low level of United States investment abroad, and 
the fall in the real value of Europe’s “invisible income’’ seem to 
indicate that a return to the traditional trade pattern of the prewar 
period is unlikely. 

For the Southeast Asian states, there are a number of real 
problems resulting from the economic dislocations of the Second 
World War. Some of the adverse economic effects of the war which 
were of a temporary and local character, such as physical destruc¬ 
tion, low postwar productivity, and emergency import needs, are 
much improved today and, in time, may be entirely overcome. 
However, they caused much economic strain in the counu-ics of 
Southeast Asia at a critical time by depressing the already low 
standards of living and delaying general economic development 
and diversification. Other effects, such as the scrambled interna¬ 
tional trade patterns, war-induced changes in world production 
patterns and in the demand for key Southeast Asian export items, 
the dollar shortage, and the relatively low level of foreign invest¬ 
ment in Southeast Asia—due to other reasons as well as to the 
war—are pan of a long-term international economic problem. 
Somehow, the export levels of the Southeast Asian countries must 
be increased and stable markets found for their products. Actually, 
global needs for Southeast Asia’s primary products probably will 
increase over a period of time, and a full and efficient exploitation 
of their basic commodities could provide much of the capital neces¬ 
sary for increased standards of living and economic development. 
Meanwhile, the Southeast Asian states do not have adequate trade 
revenues to meet their needs or to satisfy their people’s economic 

aspirations. . 

United States policy must function in an area which, in gen¬ 
eral, is depressed economically and runs either trade deficits or 
surpluses too small to keep abreast of growing requirements for de¬ 
fense, economic development, and popular demands for better living 
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standards. In the context of over-all United States policy, it is also 
important to keep in mind the fact that Southeast Asia trade is 
a significant factor in the economic welfare of the United Kingdom, 
western Europe, and Japan, Since the causes of the economic prob¬ 
lems in Southeast Asia which result from the Second World War 
are global as well as local, their solution must be sought in the 
realm of multilateral international trade as well as in local de¬ 
velopment 

The disintegration of the traditional social structures of South¬ 
east Asia, in process throughout the colonial period, was accelerated 
by the war turmoil and confusion. All the Southeast Asian coun¬ 
tries, with the exception of Thailand and Malaya, achieved their 
recent independence following long periods of social disruption 
such as are inherent in alien rule. The shattering experience of 
the war intensified the disruption, removing to all intents and 
purposes the stabilizing restraint of law and order for its duration, 
increasing economic hardship, making destruction and bloodshed 
appear commonplace. In Burma, Malaya, Indonesia, Vietnam, and 
parts of the Philippines, the traditional social mores and restraints 
tended to lose fora in the struggle for individual survival. For 
the first time thousands of young men came into possession of 
firearms and, learning to use them, left home to join underground 
for(^ or bandit gangs. Families, uprooted from their farms, fled 
to the cities seeking protection and many, once there, were forced 
to live by looting and thievery. No longer did the family and village 
units afford security and stability. Only Thailand, Cambodia, and 
Laos, affected to a lesser extent by the war, seemed islands of rela¬ 
tive calm. 

Still, by some curious contradiction, the war experience and 
the following nationalist struggles for independence precipiuted 
an urge for social and cultural rejuvenation. A great many people, 
witnessing the unhinging of traditional behavior patterns in the 
wartime eruption of amorality, were impressed with the need for 
preserving and strengthening the traditional social fabric This 
gave special impetus to the cultural and religious renaissance which 
is observable in Burma, Indonesia, and Cambodia. 

The requirements of modern statehood and the fact that 
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social disruption has gone too far for a complete revival of old 
traditions preclude complete reversion to traditional social in¬ 
stitutions and organizations in Southeast Asia. In addition, national 
aspirations for industrialization and economic diversification are 
contrary to the ancient social and cultural patterns. But the 
phenomena of social change and readjustment are among the 
conditions in which United States policy must operate in Southeast 
Asia. It would be as easy to revert to an earlier century as to try 
to stop or ignore Southeast Asia's social revolution. Because United 
States policy can no more hope decisively to influence the Southeast 
Asian revolution than to predict its outcome, it would seem that 
United States policy should have a sufficiently high degree of flexi¬ 
bility and tolerance to function in an atmosphere of social uncer¬ 
tainty and instability, a policy whose concepts can accommodate 
basic social changes in the area, whether or not the latter invariably 
are in accord with American concepts. 

THE GROWTH OF NATIONALISM 
AND THE JAPANESE OCCUPATION 

The Second World War and the Japanese occupation pro¬ 
vided both the stimulus and the opportunity for the rapid growth 
of nationalism in Southeast Asia. On the eve of the war, the South¬ 
east Asian nationalist movements were weak and poorly organized; 
the spirit of national consciousness had penetrated no more than 
6 or 8 per cent of the population of any Southeast Asian colonial 
area. By the end of the war, nationalism had become a dynamic 
force of first magnitude everywhere, except perhaps in Malaya. 

The roots of nationalism in Southeast Asia may be traced to 
the early part of this century and to the Russo-Japanese War. The 
defeat of a major European power by a small Asian nadon in that 
war opened new avenues of hope in Southeast Asia for inde¬ 
pendence, self-government, and equality. Equally imporunl, many 
Southeast Asians began to regard Japan as the most likely source 
of assistance in their struggle for independence. The First World 
War gave further stimulus to incipient nadonalism, which was 
kept alive during the opening years of the twentieth century by a 
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small minority of educated Southeast Asians trained in the liberal 
and nationalist traditions of the West. The idea of self-determina¬ 
tion, postulated at the Paris Peace Conference and the League of 
Nations primarily to help solve nationalist and ethnic group prob¬ 
lems in central Europe, spread to the nationalist groups in South¬ 
east Asia. Nevertheless, the nationalist instinct remained weak in 
Southeast Asia until the Second World War. Its main rationale 
and substance were a growing dissatisfaction with colonial rule. 

The growth of nationalism in Southeast Asia obviously was 
aided by cultural and ethnic bonds, but anticolonialism was its 
primary ingredient. It is doubtful that modem nationalism in 
Southeast Asia would have developed, at least along its present 
lines, without the historical basis of colonialism and the galvanizing 
experience of the Second World War. After long periods of slow 
growth nurtured by a few nationalist leaders, there "was a deep 
change of the nationalist spirit caused by the experiences of war 
and occupation. . . . Simultaneously all the accumulated and re¬ 
pressed feelings of nationalism burst loose." * 

Even now, some ten years after the war, there is minimum 
awareness of the tremendous impact of the Japanese victory over 
the Western colonial powers and of their subsequent occupation 
in Southeast Asia. The Japanese victory broke the grip of Western 
colonialism in Southeast Asia. It provided other Asian nations 
with a basis for confidence in their own ability to resist Western 
military power and political mastery. It contributed much to those 
postwar conditions which made independence for colonial South¬ 
east Asia inevitable. The apparent ease with which the Japanese 
carried out their military conquest of Southeast Asia and the bar¬ 
rage of anti-Western propaganda during their occupation of the 
area diminished the prestige of the colonial powers almost to the 
point of non-existence. 

The Japanese victory seemed to many Southeast Asians a 
vindication of their long-standing faith that the Japanese would 
prove the best source of help in achieving independence. In fact, 
the Japanese occupation was greeted at first as “liberation" and a 
prelude to independence. Most of the local population welcomed 
the Japanese with enthusiasm. Except for the Philippines, few 
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raised a hand in support of the colonial powers as harbingers of 
independence. In Malaya, the Malays generally were apathetic and 
resistance to the Japanese occupation forces was limited almost en¬ 
tirely to the overseas Chinese. In Indonesia, tlie coming of the 
Japanese brought anti-Dutch feeling into the open. Many Indo¬ 
nesians regarded the Japanese occupation as temporary and as a 
prelude to national beedom. In Burma, many nationalist leaders 
and common people alike eagerly awaited the arrival of the advanc- 
ing Japanese troops. In Indochina, nationalist hopes for independ¬ 
ence under Japanese sponsorship soon faded only because the agree¬ 
ments concluded between Japan and the Vichy regime in France left 
the French in nominal control of Indochina. Regardless of the ex¬ 
ceptions and the degrees of variance, the Southeast Asian people and 
their leaders as a whole anticipated independence under Japanese 
sponsorship and an equal partnership with Japan in the Greater 
East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere. 

Southeast Asian attitudes at the end of the war are in marked 
contrast to the early ones, owing in part to Japanese arrogance 
and cruelty, in part to the economic hardship and suffering under 
Japanese occupadon and, most important of all, owing to the 
amazing growth of national consciousness among the masses. By 
1945. in Ae hour of crisis, those who had welcomed the Japanese 
as "liberators” gave them liide or no support, and local guerrillas 
or organized nadonalist armies under indigenous leadership harassed 
the Japanese throughout Southeast Asia. Although the Japanese, 
as part of their strategy for controlling and administering South¬ 
east Asia, utilized and encouraged many nadonalist leaders and 
supported some nadonalist groups, they failed to idendfy their 
interests with those of the Southeast Asian nationalist movement. 
The Japanese, as the returning colonial authoridcs were to do 
later, miscalculated the nature and strength of indigenous na¬ 
tionalism. 

Japanese occupation policy differed in the different countries 
of Southeast Asia. In Burma and the Philippines, the Japanese at¬ 
tempted to rule indirectly by establishing in the summer and fall 
of 1943 nominally independent regimes. In Indochina, by agree¬ 
ment with the Vichy Government, the Japanese permitted con- 
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tinuation of the French colonial administration until March 1945 
when, having outlived their usefulness to the Japanese, the colonial 
administrators were rounded up. disarmed, and interned. Within a 
month of this change, independent regimes were proclaimed in 
Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos. In Indonesia, Japanese rule was 
direct. Japanese occupation authorities replaced the Dutch colonial 
officials and did not give Indonesians substantial governmental 
and administrative responsibility imiil the closing months of the 
war. Then, faced with increasing nationalist pressures and the 
Allied offensive in the Pacific, they began preparations to establish 
an independent Indonesian regime. Although the Japanese sur¬ 
rendered before arrangements could be completed, the Indonesians 
declared their own independence within a few days of the Japanese 
surrender. 

In such diverse ways, six Southeast Asian states achieved some 
measure of independence in the course of the Japanese occupation. 
But in every case, far from satisfying nationalist demands, inde¬ 
pendence served to increase them. Whenever they could, the war¬ 
time regimes pressed the Japanese authorities for full and complete 
independence to satisfy national aspirations. The following ex¬ 
cerpt, taken from a wartime document which the Burmese Gov¬ 
ernment prepared for the Japanese, illustrates this attitude. 

The Burmese understand independence to be primarily the concrete right 
and power to administer their own affairs in their own way and with their 
own authority. Where they see this right with their own eyes they see in¬ 
dependence. . . . Burmese national independence miut be as real and 
visible as possible by leaving everything in Burma to the Burmese Govern¬ 
ment and people.^ 

Thus the Japanese occupation provided stimuli to nationalism 
in Southeast Asia, fint by evicting the colonial powers and en¬ 
couraging the hopes for independence, later by short-sighted and 
often brutal occupation policies which alienated the Southeast 
Asian peoples. In their disillusionment with the degree of inde¬ 
pendence permitted by the Japanese and in their hardship under 
Japanese occupation, the Southeast Asian people found greater 
national consciousness than they ever before had known. 

Even though the periods of national independence enjoyed by 
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Laos, Cambodia, Vietnam, the Philippines, Burma, and Indonesia 
were brief and qualified, they provided a powerful stimulus to the 
nationalist spirit in those countries. For the fint time the nationals 
were in full charge of the mechanics of government and administra¬ 
tion. In some instances, such as Burma and the Philippines, na¬ 
tional armies were organized under indigenous leadership. The 
national languages replaced English, French, or Dutch in the 
schools, government, and courts. Various political parties were 
united into front or coalition governments, and the national flag 
flew on government buildings. In an estimate of the effect and 
consequence of the independent government during the war, a 
recent Burmese Government publication points out: 

Despite the great difliculcies, despite the occasional Japanese intervention. 
Burma was able to show that she could keep up the prestige of the sovereign 
sutus she had won. . . . Burma had also proved to the world that she could 
behave correctly and with dignity as an independent sovereign lUtc and 
that she could shoulder the duties atuched to independence with unbound¬ 
ing success. The war was able to give the lie direct to the oft-repeated state¬ 
ment that Burma was still too young and immature to be a self-governing 
country.' 

Another reaction, common in the Philippines, Burma, and 
Indonesia, was an increasing confidence of the national leaders 
in their ability to govern and a greater confidence of the masses 
in the ability of their nationalist leaden. 

At the same time that the wartime experience of self-govern¬ 
ment provided valuable future training for the nationalist leaders 
and civil administrators, it whetted the appetite of many South¬ 
east Asians for real independence. The bitterness and disappoint¬ 
ment with Japanese occupation intensified the distrust of any alien 
rule and channeled Southeast Asian emotions toward nationalism. 

A further stimulus to nationalism in Indonesia and, to some 
extent, in the Philippines and Malaya and Burma was the Japanese 
interpretauon of the Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere. A 
Total War Research Institute, founded by the Japanese in 1940, 
drew up extensive plans for occupation policy in Southeast Asia, 
and it was upon these plans, apparently, that the Japanese Foreign 
Ministry drew its plan to administer the area. The Institutes 
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'‘Draft of Basic Plan for the Establishment of the Greater East 
Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere'* reveals two significant paragraphs: 

The desires of the peoples in the Sphere for their inde{>endence shall 
be respected and endcavon shall be made for their fulfillment, but proper 
and suitable forms of government shall be decided for them in considera* 
lion of military and economic requirements and of the historical, political 
and cultural elements particular to each area. 

It must also be noted that the independence of the various peoples of 
East Asia should be based on constructing East Asia as “independent coun¬ 
tries existing within the New Order of East Asia'* and that this conception 
diffen from independence based on the idea of liberalism and national self- 
determination.* 

Pursuing their idea of a New Order for East Asia, the Japanese 
occupation authorities instituted programs designed to Japanize 
the people of Southeast Asia and. as a corollary program, to elimi¬ 
nate Western influence and prestige. The reactions to Japan’s ef¬ 
forts at cultural imperialism were quite the reverse of diose de¬ 
sired by Japanese authorities. Instead of gaining willing recruits 
for the New Order, Japanese policies managed to increase in¬ 
digenous resistance and to build up national consciousness in the 
occupied countries. 

Other wartime phenomena which gave added impetus to na¬ 
tionalism were the underground resistance movements which 
reached major proportions by the end of the war. Although the 
underground armed units often fell under communist domination, 
they increased their strength and following through nationalist and 
independence aspirations. 

In Thailand nationalism has somewhat different antecedents. 
Although Thailand has no colonial history, the country did not 
escape the political and psychological effects of colonialism in 
neighboring states. In die past, continual threats of political en¬ 
croachments on Thailand by Britain and France helped mould 
Thai national unity. But the greatest unifying factor, probably 
the most imporunt influence on the development of nationalism 
in the (X>untry, is the institution of the monarchy. All Thai are 
bound together by loyalty to the king. In addition, Thailand has 
less ethnic, cultural, and linguistic diversity than most Southeast 
Asian states. In 1941 the Thai Government capitulated to Japanese 
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demands, and the country was occupied without a struggle. Al¬ 
though the Japanese occupation troops were well behaved and 
wartime Thai-Japanese relations generally were good, the instinct 
for nationalism among the Thai people was strengthened by the 
fact of alien authority and troops on Thai territory. 

Malaya, on the other hand, provides an exception to the general 
upsurge of nationalism in Southeast Asia during the Second World 
War and the Japanese occupation. Among the several explanations 
arc: first, the geography of the country curtailed contact among 
the indigenous Malay people; second, and more important, the 
British colonial policy of indirect rule through local Malay sultans 
perpetuated sectional loyalties; third, and most important of all, 
the development of national loyalties has been hindered by the 
unique racial composition of the country, in which Malays and 
Chinese are almost equal in number. When the Japanese troops 
invaded the country in 1941, the Malays generally were apatlietic 
and quiescent. The wartime underground and resistance forces were 
made up almost entirely of Chinese motivated by purposes other 
than national loyalty. In 1945 the development of nationalism in 
Malaya seemed twenty-five years behind the rest of Southeast Asia. 
Today, however, with British encouragement, the nationalist move¬ 
ment has developed suflkient momentum to constitute a major force 
in Malaya. 

Following the wartime struggles, the suffering, and mistreat¬ 
ment at the hands of the Japanese, the active underground re¬ 
sistance movements, and the experience of independence and self- 
administration, the peoples of Southeast Asia were fired by a de¬ 
termination to be completely free and independenL When the 
colonial powers returned at the end of the war with the apparent 
intent of reestablishing their prewar colonial rule as though noth¬ 
ing had happened, the reaction was electric. In every country, ex¬ 
cept Malaya, resistance to a reinstatement of colonial rule led to 
new highs of national unity. 

Although the events of the war, the Japanese occupation and 
the postwar struggle for independence from the colonial powers 
contributed their share to the tremendous increase in national unity 
and consciousness in Southeast Asian countries, a fully developed 
nationalism did not emerge. In the preindependence period, both 
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the motivation and the primary cohesive forc^ for nationalism in 
Southeast Asia were anticolonialism and the desire to throw off alien 
political rule and economic domination. During the struggle for 
independents, the emotional and practical outlet for nationalism 
took the form of violence, opposition, and resistance. Thus, the 
nationalism which burgeoned from the struggle was distorted, im¬ 
mature, and often irresponsible. With the final achievement of 
independence, the major basis for national unity and cohesion 
disappeared, and the governments of the newly independent states 
experienced genuine difficulty in maintaining control of nationalis¬ 
tic drives and guiding them into constructive channels. The emo¬ 
tional orientation of the Southeast Asian national movements which 
was so helpful in suging a successful colonial revolt had become 
a handicap in constructing a stable internal order. 

However, in the few years since independence, Southeast Asian 
nationalism has begun to move through an important and difficult 
transitory stage, the outcome of which is impossible to predict. 
From its earlier “liberation*’ phase, nationalism gradually has been 
shifting to the more constructive and responsible force essential 
to modem independent statehood. Throughout Southeast Asia the 
national leadership is making a conscious effort to construct the cul¬ 
tural, ideological, political, and economic basis for a strong na¬ 
tionalism. Leaders are introducing symbols to serve as channels 
for manifestations of nationalism. They are creating or expanding 
educational systems on a national basis and orienting school pro¬ 
grams toward building nationally conscious youth. They are de¬ 
emphasizing colonial languages in favor of national languages. In 
Burma, Thailand, Indonesia, and Cambodia, national leaders are 
sponsoring or stimulating religious and cultural revivals. Several 
countries have introduce national military conscription and are 
using the armed forces as a medium for furthering the growth of 
national consciousness and patriotism. The national leaders of 
Burma, Thailand, and the Philippines are making certain efforts 
to arouse greater national feelings among the people in the country¬ 
side. 

On the international level, stimuli to the national ego of the 
Southeast Asian states have been national participation in the 
United Nations, in international conferences such as the Asian- 
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African Conference at Bandung in the spring of 1955. and in cul¬ 
tural exchange programs. National consciousness also has been 
stimulated by exchange visits of prime ministers and other govern¬ 
ment leaders among the Asian states. The latent force of national 
pride is manifest in such diverse enthusiasms as the Malayans for 
their world-champion badminton teams and other Southeast Asians 
for their teams or individual athletes sent to participate in the 
Olympic games or in regional contests. 

Although the transition is proceeding, it undoubtedly will 
take many years for nationalism in Southeast Asia to achieve a 
state of development necessary for stable and responsible political 
life. Certain dangers are implicit in the interim phase. For exam¬ 
ple, the full significance of the transition has not yet fully pene¬ 
trated to some national leaders who still revert to the slogans and 
appeals of the preliberation period in order to maintain artificial 
and surface appearances of national unity and patriotism. The 
broad intellectual and social gap which exists between the national 
leaders and the ordinary citizens creates the burden of effective 
communication between the two groups. The groups as yet fail 
to share a common body of national concepts, symbols, and ideals 
necessary for undentandtng. Real or imagined external threats, 
especially those conceivably connected with the Western colonial 
powers, still can be used to evoke emotional mass response in the 
newly sovereign states. To perpetuate and use this convenient 
political tool is a strong temptation for some national leaden. In 
the transition stage opportunities exist for political extremists of 
either the left or right to corrupt the growth of a healthy national¬ 
ism. Extreme manifestations of economic nationalism may endanger 
chances for rational economic development. Over all lurks the 
added specter of nationalism in Southeast Asia which, failing to 
develop along lines conducive to viable political and economic 
systems, can lead to national disintegration or a communist-sub¬ 
verted nationalism and unity imposed by force. 

Nationalism may be expect^ to be a major feature in United 
States relations with the suies of Southeast Asia for some time to 
come. Undoubtedly, the nationalist drives in several Southeast Asian 
states may take unpredictable and even extreme forms because of 
the revolutionary conditions which prevail. The extent to 
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United States policy can influence the transition phase is limited 
both by the nature of nationalism and by the past role of the 
Western powers which has given the nationalism of formerly 
colonial nations a generally anti-Western bias. 

As long as indigenous bases for nationalism—a unity of national 
culture, beliefs and a sense of destiny—as opposed to its anti-Western 
motivations continue to develop in the area, these forces may be 
considered in the American interest. Such a concept emerges from 
the premise that, without national unity, the new governments of 
Sou^east Asia would And it difficult to maintain internal order 
and a rate of political and economic growth satisfactory to their 
citizens, and also that nationalism in Southeast Asia could present 
a major shield against external a>mmuni$t pressures or internal 
communist subversion. As an alternative to communism, the ef¬ 
fectiveness of nationalism is significant but it should not be exag¬ 
gerated. From a United States policy viewpoint, there are still the 
dangers that as long as nationalism in ^utheast Asia retains a 
large element of anti-Westernism, it can work to the advanuge of 
the communists. Furthermore, it fa possible that the communists 
may capture nationalist emotions and divert them to their own 
basically antinationalist ends. 

Nationalism and the general conditions prevailing in South¬ 
east Asia may lead in time to the development of economic, politi¬ 
cal, and social institutions of a distinctly national character whose 
guise will be unlike any preconceived American image or any 
European colonial model or even, barring forcible seizure of power 
by the communists, like any communist icon. United Sutes policy 
in Southeast Asia may succeed or fail to the extent that it may be 
willing to appr^iate and work with the indigenous institutions 
and forces which are developed. Advancement of American objec¬ 
tives in Southeast Asia—continued freedom and independence, po¬ 
litical and economic progress—is possible through this development 
of mature national consciousness on indigenous bases. Potentially, 
Southeast Asia’s nationalism offers a basis for staunch support of 
United Sutes objectives and policy. The proviso fa that the United 
Sutes fa willing to work with it on a level approaching its terms. 



3. NATIONAL OBJECTIVES 
IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


The internal conditions of the Southeast Asian states constitute one 
dimension in which United States policy toward the area must 
operate. A second is the manner in which these internal conditions, 
when combined with geographic and historic factors, are manifested 
in the national objectives and policies of the Southeast Asian states. 
United States objectives and policies must reflect and accommodate, 
insofar as possible, the national aspirations of the Southeast Asian 
governments and peoples, if they are to have the desired effect in 
the area. 

In the formulation and execution of United States policy, the 
expressed objectives of the Southeast Asian governments wanant 
special consideration for their intrinsic merit and for the impera¬ 
tive and urgent quality given to them by the very newness of in¬ 
dependence to many Southeast Asian states. In their initial en¬ 
thusiasm for freedom from alien rule, it is true that some 
Southeast Asia leaders expressed overly ambitious aspirations and 
expecutions which they have only recently begun to modify in tak¬ 
ing a sobering second look at independent statehood with its re¬ 
sponsibilities and limitations. But this is not to deny the validity 
national efforts and aspiratioiu. To do so would be to deny 
the most dynamic and revolutionary occurrence in Southeast Asia 
in modem history—the remarkable development of nationalism and 
national consciousness in the Southeast Asian states. 

According to one viewpoint extant, no Southeast Asian state 
has yet developed a tme national will; the goals which pass for 
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national objectives in Southeast Asia in reality merely represent 
the desires or wishful thinking of a handful of national leaders. 
Based on the fact that complete rapport does not always exist be¬ 
tween the national populations and the national leadership ^litest 
this view overlooks the cogency of national opinion which is quite 
accurately represented by the national leadership, and which docs 
exist on a number of basic national issues. 

Despite differences in interpretation and emphasis among 
the independent states of the area and in spite of the differing 
kinds of policies resulting from their objectives, the peoples of 
Southeast Asia essentially are united behind their governments 
in a number of general national objectives, which flow naturally 
from their colonial backgrounds, recent independent struggles, 
growing self-consciousness, and economic ambitions. For example, 
they are determined to maintain their independence against all 
recognized threats. They are especially anxious to perfect their in¬ 
dependence by minimizing outside cultural influences and their eco¬ 
nomic dependence on outside powers. They are determined to 
achieve the form and substance of international status, prestige, 
and equality. They want to formulate and to pursue their own 
domestic and foreign policies in their own way. They aspire to 
rapid industrialization and economic development both as a means 
of raising living standards and as a symbol of international prestige 
and sutus. Above all, they want to complete the transition from 
a dependent colonial society and economy to an independent na¬ 
tional society and economy. 

Prime Minister Nehru, addressing the first Asian Conference 
at New Delhi in 1947, in a broad sense summed up the basic aspira¬ 
tions of all Asian peoples. He said: 

For too long we of Asia have been petitioners in Western courts and 
chancellories. That story must now belong to the past. We propose to stand 
on our own feet and cooperate with all others who arc prepared to co¬ 
operate with us. We do not intend to be the playthings of others. . . . 
'ne countries of Asia can no longer be used as pawns by others; they are 
bound to have their own policies in world affairs. . . . 

In addition to these general objectives, the various states of 
Southeast Asia, owing to their specific geographic situation, his¬ 
torical experience, and national needs, have certain individual ob- 
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jectives and policies. It is to take into account th^ differing con¬ 
tours of major individual objectives and policies that United States 
foreign policy must be shaded. 

Thanks to the manner in which the Philippines gained inde¬ 
pendence and the reasonably good relations which have prevailed 
between the Philippines and the United States, the Filipinos be¬ 
gan their independence without rancor or resentment. At the 
present time their most immediate national aim is to maintain 
close relations with the United States on a basis of political equal¬ 
ity and, as their economic strength grows, to decrease their eco¬ 
nomic dependence. The Philippines, as an insular republic of more 
than 7,000 islands and a heterogeneous population of »o,ooo,ooo 
people, faces her goals with tremendous problems of internal or¬ 
ganization, administration, and unity. Like most Southeast Asian 
leaders, the postindependence leaders of the Philippines have pre¬ 
ferred to concentrate their efforts on domestic issues and such in¬ 
ternal threats to stable government as land-distribution problems, 
corruption and inefficiency in government, low living standards, 
underemployment, and communist subversion. Unlike some South¬ 
east Asian states, however, the Philippines have adopted an active 
anticommunist foreign policy, collective security, and outside aid 
and investment as the basis for maintaining independence and 
hastening the transition from a colonial to a national economy. 

In a general sense, the focal points of Philippine foreign policy 
are: (1) the esublishment and strengthening of an Asian collecdve 
security system with primary dependence on the United States for 
defense protection: (*) the establishment of closer political, economic 
and cultural ties with its noncommunist Asian neighbors; ($) the 
satisfactory settlement of reparations claims against Japan and sub¬ 
sequent expansion of commercial relations with that country; and 
(4) the insistence that Formosa be kept out of rommunist hands. 
Filipinos have good reason to remember Formosa as the place 
from which the Japanese launched their attack in 1941, and they 
arc anxious to prevent any recurrence by doing their part to see 
that Formosa is kept out of hostile or potentially hostile hands. 

Except for Vietnam, Indonesia faces greater internal problems 
of economic development, political control, and national unity t h a n 
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any other Southeast Asian country. And, more than any other 
country in the area, Indonesia prefers to be left alone to cope 
with these problems in her own way. Far from attained are the 
revolutionary aspirations of the Indonesian nationalist leaders ex* 
pressed in the slogan, "One nation, one people, one language,” So 
slow, in fact, has been Indonesia’s general economic development 
as to be scarcely perceptible at all. Beneath the surface of her 
problems lies another festering sore. Resentment and suspicion of 
colonial and formerly colonial powers, and non-Asians generally, 
color all of Indonesia’s domestic and foreign policies. 

Indonesia’s state philosophy is given utterance in the constitu¬ 
tion as Five Postulates designed to lend continuous guidance to 
the Indonesian government and people. The postulates are: belief 
in Divine Omnipotence, humanism, nationalism, democracy, and 
social justice. These objectives have a high moral tone whose intent 
on the part of most Indonesians, official and others, Is unquestiona¬ 
bly sincere but whose pursuit, in a world tom by international 
tensions, conflict, and power politics, often tends to give Indonesian 
foreign policy an air of unreality. Similarly, the resounding generali¬ 
ties expressed in the United Nations Charter have a strong attrac¬ 
tion for the Indonesians who feel—and rightly so—that if these 
were observed the world would be a better place in which to live. 
Indonesia itself places a great deal of reliance and emphasis on the 
United Nations as providing the proper philosophical and institu¬ 
tional hamework for international relations, especially those rela¬ 
tions concerning non-Asian powers. 

Apart from this (x>ncept, Indonesia is a staunch advocate of 
Asian solidarity and of an “Asia for the Asians.” For a country 
which has made scant marginal progress toward the solution of ex¬ 
tremely difficult and urgent internal problems, Indonesia has played 
a surprisingly active role in Asian and, more recently, Asian- 
African affairs. Indonesia has initiated or participated in many 
bilateral and multilateral Asian meetings and conferences in the 
past years, climaxing these lesser publicized events by playing host 
at the more widely heralded Asian-African Conference at Bandung. 
As has become increasingly evident in the past few years, Indonesia 
is highly attracted by India’s international orientation, and the two 
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nations generally are in dose rapport concerning relations with 
the communist and anticommunist blocs. 

Although confronted by similar, if not the same, considerations 
of a gec^aphic. political, economic, and sodal nature as the Philip¬ 
pines, Indonesia has elected to pursue quite a different foreign 
policy in the International struggle between the communist and 
the democratic ways of life. The key to the policy is neutrality but, 
in Indonesian terms, it is an “independent" or “nonalignment" 
policy. This attitude toward the cold war contains several facets. 
Foremost is the overwhelming desire for peace which, in the In¬ 
donesian belief, is served neither by individual nor by collective 
preparations for defense. Then, there is the traditional isolationist 
reasoning, implidt in the words of Vice President Mohammad 
Hatu: 

This island archipelago is in a very different kind of position from 
that in which the Netherlands and Belgium found themselves at the begin¬ 
ning of World War II. It does not share a common boundary with any 
of the possible belligerents. . . . Further, Indonesia does not have com¬ 
mon frontiers with Soviet Russia or China. A direct threat from that direc¬ 
tion to Indonesian independence neither exisu nor is possible. Only the 
doinestic Communist movement is a political factor in Indonesia, but in 
this regard Indonesia’s position is no different from that of the other demo¬ 
cratic countries. Consequently, there is no pressing need for her to make 
a choice between the two big bloo. Her independent policy keeps her 
from enmity with either party, preserves her from the damage to her own 
interests that would follow from taking sides, and permits her to be 
friends with all nations on the basis of mutual respect.^ 

And there is Indonesia’s self-deluding analysis of the intent and 
nature of the international communist movement. Indonesia views 
the cold war as another traditional power conflict, this one between 
the Soviet Union and the United Sutes, intensified and rendered 
even more illogical by atomic weapons. The only vital Indonesian 
concern in the conflict, in the Indonesian view, is the hope for 
peace. Obviously, even the causes and issues of the cold war stand 
in a different relationship for the Indonesians than they do in the 
United Sutes. According to Vice President Hatta, "The opposition 
between the two [the American and the Soviet blocs], due to dif- 
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fereni economic systems, has been heightened by a conflict of 
ideologies in every particular,” * which would seem to suggest that 
Indonesians consider communism as basically a “different economic 
system” and the choice between communism and noncommunism 
as a choice in internal economic organization. In this sense, Indo¬ 
nesia's inclination toward socialism provides a natural ideological 
attraction for the communist side. 

A perennial Indonesian foreign policy objective is to wrest 
West Irian (Netherlands New Guinea), the rump of the old Nether¬ 
lands East Indies, from the Dutch. This demand for added terri¬ 
tory for the Republic of Indonesia probably is due in part to a 
flat and unqualified opposition to Western colonialism, in part to 
the latent fear that, as long as the Dutch retain a toehold in Asia, 
there is danger to Indonesian independence. However, the emo¬ 
tional forces involved in Indonesian demands for West Irian are 
sufficiently strong that, at times, it appears as if the issue were raised 
to rally the nation and divert the people from dissatisfaction with 
internal political and economic progress since independence. 

Prime Minister Ali's first government in Indonesia, i953“i955» 
tended to lean toward the communist position both on the internal 
and on the international fronts. This was probably due more to 
politics than to national sentiment, for the government relied on 
the communist minority in Parliament to remain in power. The 
Indonesians, valuing their independence and freedom of decision 
above all, are likely to be most sympathetic in terms of foreign 
policy to those states which seem to represent the least threat to their 
freedom, peace, and independence. It must be admitted, the Soviet 
Union and communist China have been reasonably successful in 
creating such an illusion. 

Thailand, in contrast to the insular Philippine and Indonesian 
republics, is critically located by virtue of her geographical posi¬ 
tion for any menacing communist activity in Southeast Asia. With 
communist China pressing close on the north, with the vulnerable 
states of Laos, Cambodia, and South Vietnam sharing her eastern 
borders, and with an uncommitted Burma to the west, Thailand 
understandably feels exposed and threatened. She is even more 
security-conscious as a result of the Viet Minh thrust into Laos and 
Cambodia early in 1953, the establishment of a “Thai Autonomous 
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People’s Government" in south China, announced by the Chinese 
communists in January 1953, and the 6fth-column potential of 
3,000,000 overseas Chinese within her borders. Faced with this situa¬ 
tion, Thailand proposes to thwart the communist menace and any 
possibility of conquest through aggression or subversion. As a re¬ 
sult, Thailand, the first nation to ratify the Manila Pact, is a staunch 
advocate of Asian collective security and also is a willing recipient 
of American military aid and economic assistance. Without a 
colonial history to nourish excess fear and suspicion, and with ac¬ 
ceptance of her independence and equality as a matter of fact, 
Thailand does not recoil from close association with the United 
States and European nations, but is willing to pursue her general 
objectives in concert with other nations, both Asian and non- 
Asian. 

Like the Philippines, Burma, and Indonesia, Thailand’s for¬ 
eign policy places heavy emphasis on the United Nations. When 
the communist Viet Minh invasion of Laos and Cambodia brought 
their forces to within a few miles of Thai borders, it was to the 
United Nations that Thailand turned. Generally, Thailand’s for¬ 
eign policy, both within and without the United Nations, parallels 
Unit^ Sutes policy. 

Aside from a historic fear of Chinese encroachments, Thailand’s 
traditional antagonist has been Burma. Before the advent of Brit¬ 
ish colonialism in Burma, the two neighbors engaged in a number 
of wars which culminated in 1767 with the sacking and burning 
of Ayuthya, the ancient Thai capital. Recently, in the interest 
of security and mutual benefit, both countries have endeavored to 
replace their traditionally cool relations with warmer and closer 
associations, but the suspicion of centuries is arduous to over¬ 
come and takes more than a short few years to erase. 

After the issue of security, Thailand’s major concern is rice, 
the basis of her economic strength and prosperity. Rice-surplus 
Thailand and rice-deficit Japan have enjoyed a long history of 
close economic and political relations, even including the [>eriod 
of the Second World War when Thailand acquiesced to Japanese 
occupation. There is, consequently, no legacy of ill-will such as 
plagues Indonesian, Burmese, and Philippine relations with Japan. 
America’s recent entry into the Asian market as a major rice and 
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wheat exporter to food^deficit areas of Asia, especially to Japan, 
contains some potentially dangerous implications for Thailand's 
economic position and for smooth relations between Thailand and 
the United States. 

Recently, Thailand has acknowledged some long-range tradi¬ 
tional interests involving Laos and Cambodia, large parts of whidi 
once belonged to the ancient Siamese Kingdom. Although France 
forcibly separated Thailand from sizable pieces of territory in both 
these areas at the beginning of the twentieth century, the Thais 
never really accepted the loss as permanent. Aided by the Japanese, 
'Thailand temporarily regained some of this territory during the 
Second World War, only to lose it again in 1945 ujx>n the Allied 
victory. Prudently, Thailand has suppressed her aspirations to con¬ 
trol again these "lost territories" but, with the present independence 
of Laos and Cambodia and the threat of communist aggression or 
infiltration from the north and east, Thailand is showing renewed 
interest in reviving a closer relationship with her neighbors, Laos 
and Cambodia. As a possible trial balloon, a Thai spokesman sug¬ 
gested at one period in 1954 that the three states might unite. 
The following year, Thailand officially urged the kingdoms of 
Laos and Cambodia to join Hiailand in an anticommunist bloc, 
emphasizing the fraternity of religion and race among the three 
Buddhist countries and the mutual economic, political, and cul¬ 
tural advantages of closer relationships. Recently, the Thai have 
agreed to give advanced military training to the Royal Lao Army. 

To both Laos and Cambodia, the idea of an affiliation with 
'Thailand offers considerable appeal not only because of the affinity 
of cultural, religious, ethnic, and economic bonds but, more im¬ 
portant, because of the impulse toward a bulwark against the more 
numerous and aggressive Vietnamese to the east, whose domina¬ 
tion the Cambodians and Laotians have long feared. 'This distrust 
and fear of the Vietnamese has been similarly instrumental in 
building Cambodian and Laotian dislike of communism, because 
the communists within their borders are predominantly Vietnamese. 

The constitutional monarchies of Cambodia and Laos enjoy 
popular support and loyalty. As yet, however, neither government 
has clearly defined its foreign or domestic programs. X-aos, a primi¬ 
tive, underpopulated, jungle and mountain country, is held to- 
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gethor loosely by tradition, inertia, and the institution o£ the 
King of Luang Prabang. Its small cadre of officials and administra¬ 
tors would like to unite the country and to move along the road 
of economic and social progress, but first they must cling to inde¬ 
pendence, to keep from being swallowed by the avaricious Viet¬ 
namese or Chinese communists. In this objective, undoubtedly, 
they are followed by most Laotians who are in touch with the im¬ 
portant events taking place around them. To maintain independ¬ 
ence, Laos is dependent on outside help, and today this means 
the United States and Thailand primarily. 

Although more advanced and in closer contact with the out¬ 
side world, Cambodia shares many of the Laotian problems and 
aspirations. The Cambodian government has expressed dissatisfac¬ 
tion with the pacts governing the economic relations with Viemam 
and is especially eager to break the grip which Saigon has on the 
Cambodian economy as a result of the fact that Saigon serves as 
Cambodia's major outlet to the sea. Since becoming independent, 
the Cambodian government has begun to modernize her own river 
port of Phnom Penh and to reorient her trade toward Thailand. 
Cambodia has a vigorous and imaginative but highly unpredictable 
leader in former King Norodom who abdicated the throne in 1955 
in favor of his father in order to develop a grass-roots political 
organization and to create greater national unity behind the con¬ 
stitutional monarchy. At the Bandung Asian-African Conference, 
Prince Norodom declared that his country desired to pursue a 
neutral policy, like India and Burma. This statement notwith- 
sunding, Cambodia signed a Mutual Defense Assistance agree¬ 
ment with the United Sutes in May 1955 under which the country 
has been receiving military and economic aid. Then in the next 
twelve months Cambodia signed a treaty of friendship and an aid 
agreement with communist China and began pursuing a vociferous 
neutralist policy marked by frequent anti-American outbursts. Al¬ 
though the Cambodians, like the Laotians, are eager to be rid of 
French colonial influence, neither shares the extreme bitterness which 
Vietnamese harbor toward the French. 

The specific objectives held by the Republic of Vietnam re¬ 
main somewhat obscure. Survival is probably the basic objective 
as it is the basic problem. It is safe to assume that most Vietnamese 
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are united in the desire to rid the country of the French and of all 
vestiges of French domination. The Vietnamese people certainly 
want to achieve some sort of peace, stability and, presumably, eco¬ 
nomic progress, aspirations shared by the government of Premier 
Ngo Dinh Diem. Beyond these simply stated hopes, the unity of 
opinion between people and government appean to be tenuous. 
Again, the imme^ate objectives of the Vietnam government are 
easy to chart but, under prevailing conditions, extremely difficult 
to realize. They are: (1) to consolidate internal political control and 
(s) to build sufficient internal unity and strength to survive in the 
face of both internal communist and noncommunist opposition. 
The Diem government has professed its desire to move as rapidly 
toward democratic and representative government as possible, has 
held nation-wide elections for a constituent assembly, and prepared 
a constitution, but it is caught in the dilemma of being regarded un¬ 
representative, when fearing to risk such political order as exists 
by widening representation. The existence of southern Vietnam is 
almost wholly dependent on United States support and assistance. 

Immediately after gaining independents, the Burmese govern¬ 
ment, starting in 1948, was forced to wage an extremely difficult 
war against both separatist elements and communist-led insur¬ 
rectionists to establish its authority. Despite an unpromising be¬ 
ginning, Burma won the war by 1950 and, since then, has made 
remarkable strides toward economic and political rejuvenation and 
national unity. 

Apart from the maintenance of law and order, Burma’s major 
domestic policy emphasis since independence has been the socio¬ 
economic reorganization of the country—the Btirmanizing of the 
national economy and society. Focal point of this objective is the 
Pyidawtha (Welfare) Program of Burma, a series of economic, polit¬ 
ical, and social development plans announced in August 195s fol¬ 
lowing several years of careful study and thought. To achieve the 
program’s aspirations, Burma’s leaders envision a democratic social¬ 
ist system which, according to Prime Minister U Nu, "will combine 
full political rights, economic security and a high standard of living 
with spiritual uplift and morality." In the view of the Burmese 
leaders, democratic socialism in Burma must be fully harmonized 
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with the religious beliefs, cultural bacitground and heriuge of the 
Burmese peoples. As a goal, they hope to achieve a national society, 
a national economy, and a democratic political organization which 
will be a synthesis of Western democracy and Marxist socialism 
but, above all, which will be essentially Burmese, 

Burma as a country is rich. It has surplus agricultural produc* 
tion, abundant natural resources for economic diversification and 
industrialization, and no population problem. Burma’s internal 
objectives appear to be to use these factors fully to build a happy 
and prosperous state. Although the Burmese expect a full measure 
of international prestige and status, they seem to have little inclina¬ 
tion for self-aggrandizement or for becoming a "power to be 
reckoned with" on the international scene. 

The principal part of Burma’s foreign policy rests on four 
major pegs: (i) active participation in the United Nations: (s) re¬ 
lations with India; (s) relations with China; and (4) nonalignment 
in the cold war. In the United Nations, Burma is part of the shifting 
voting bloc of African-Asian nations. Like the other Southeast Asian 
member states, Burma attaches great importance to the United 
Nations in international diplomacy and to her own role in its 
deliberations. 

Although Burma’s relations with India have always been close, 
they have not invariably been smooth. This is due partly to British 
colonial administration which, until 1937, considered Burma as 
part of India, partly to Burma’s traditional fear of geopolitical 
domination by India. Then too, while the other countries of South¬ 
east Asia have been trapped with an "overseas Chinese’’ problem, 
Burma has faced an "overseas Indian" problem. Since independence, 
however, the two a>untries have worked to establish close and 
harmonious relations. Both Burma and India have complementary 
economic interests and share an aspiration to remain outside the 
cold war. From time to time, Asian reports suggest that Burma 
has picked India to balance the threat of China and that India has 
accepted the role of protector, but there has been no conclusive 
evidence of this at any time. Squeezed between the two Asian 
giants, India and China, Burma’s geographical position clearly 
points up the vital Burmese interest in maintaining friendly re¬ 
lations with both sides. Of the two countries, Burma's national in- 
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terests and aspirations would seem to draw her closer to India 
than to China« 

As for China, Burma shares a long, and often disputed, border 
with that country. Fear of invasion and of intervention from com¬ 
munist China is a recurring theme in Burma’s foreign policy. Bur¬ 
ma's major foreign policy problem since independence has been the 
presence in the border regions of remnants of the Chinese Nation¬ 
alist armies which took refuge there in 1950 following Chiang 
Kai-shek's defeat and withdrawal from the China mainland. Pre¬ 
occupied with problems of internal law and order, the Burmese 
government for the first year failed to concern itself with these 
Nationalist troops which quickly became reenforced by additional 
refugees crossing the border from Yunnan in south China, estab¬ 
lish^ liaison with Nationalist headquarters on Formosa, and began 
to receive arms and ammunition of American manufacture by 
clandestine air drop. Not only did the troops raid and plunder 
Burmese villages, but they also began to extend their areas of con¬ 
trol. Their very presence on Burmese territory spelled a challenge to 
Burma’s sovereignty which was further augmented by their stay on 
the Yunnan border and by their occasional raids into south China, 
excellent fodder for an invasion pretext by the Chinese communist 
government. Burma appealed first to the United States, later to the 
United Nations to intercede. Finally, a Committee of Good Offices, 
in which the United States and Thailand played important roles, 
managed to arrange in 1953 and 1954 for the evacuation of some 
of the Nationalist troops and to obtain ofiBdal disavowal of the 
remainder by Chiang Kai-shek. This helped to alleviate Burma’s 
position but, so long as any renegade remnants of the Nationalist 
forces remain on Burmese territory, the problem cannot be entirely 
dissipated. 

The KMT troops issue seriously clouded relations between the 
United States and Burma at a highly critical time. Whatever the 
truth of the matter, many Burmese were convinced of American 
implication in it, and almost all were certain that the United States 
could cause the troops to leave Burma simply by putting pressure 
on the Chinese Nationalist government in Formosa. 

The core of Burma’s foreign policy, especially since 1950-1951, 
has been neutrality and nonalignment in the cold war. Unlike 
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Indonesia, Burma does not base her policy of nonalignment on 
isolationist reasoning. On the contrary, because of her geographi¬ 
cally exposed position, Burma’s policy is reasoned on the premise 
that her security is best served by nonprovocation, cooperation, and 
friendship with the members both of the communist and of the 
noncommunist blocs. Burma was the first state to recognize the 
communist r^irae in Peking and has made every reasonable effort 
since then to maintain “correct" relations with it More recently, 
Burma has signed mutual nonaggression pacts with communist 
China on the basis of the so^allcd Five Principles * which theoreti¬ 
cally govern Chinese-lndian relations and an extensive trade and 
aid agreement with the Soviet Union. This does not mean that 
Burma’s policy is procommunist. Burma’s leaders appear to have 
fewer illusions about the communists than do the leaders either 
of India or of Indonesia. But it does mean that Burma, as a small 
nation adjacent to China, is anxious to avoid giving China any 
pretext for overt interference or invasion, and that Burma, whose 
economy depends on rice exports, must find markets for rice sur¬ 
pluses. 

SOUTHEAST ASIA AS A THEATER 
OF OPERATIONS IN THE COLD WAR 

While the Southeast Aslan states are striving for solutions to 
their own pressing internal problems and are trying to assert their 
newly won independence on the international scene, a number of 
world powers have moved their foreign policies into focus on the 
area. One result of the colonial powers' postwar retreat from South¬ 
east Asia has been the creation of a power vacuum which it has 
not been possible for the weak and unstable countries of the area to 
fill. As independence has transformed the Southeast Asian states 
into participants in international politics, so have their relative 
weaknesses caused them to become especially vulnerable objects in 
the game of international politics. This is played in fierce compe¬ 
tition in Southeast Asia by communist China, the Soviet Union, 
Japan, India, France, Great Britain and the Commonwealth, whose 
foreign policies all pursue specific national interests and objectives. 
The major aspects of these latter interests are also a part o£ the 
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conditions in which United Slates policy in Southeast Asia must 
function. 

Although French behavior in Indochina since 1945 has been 
devious and complicated, French policy motivation has been sim- 
pie: to retain the maximum degree of domination, control, in¬ 
fluence, and interest in Indochina. Three elementary considera¬ 
tions go far toward explaining French policy: (1) The French 
had no intention of relinquishing control of Indochina. Although 
they made some political concessions in the face of nationalist 
pressures, the fact was that the concessions were not necessarily in¬ 
tended to be permanent (2) The French colonials, resident in Indo¬ 
china. held interests and views which were local and short-range. 
Supported by strong colonial economic interest groups in Paris, 
they played a prominent role in determining French policy for 
Indochina. (3) The French government’s relucunce to lose Indo¬ 
china was conditioned by concern over the future of the French 
Union as a whole. Fear of the loss of Indochina was intensified by 
fear of the effect of the loss in other parts of the French Union, 
especially in North Africa, and on France’s international prestige 
in general. 

Through successive political and military reverses, the French 
were forced, step by grudging step, to pare down their objectives 
in Indochina, to be willing to settle for less. In the face of in¬ 
creasingly heavy political handicaps and the growing strength of 
the Viet Minh forces, the French managed to enlist American aid 
and support in pursuing their objectives. This effort to implicate 
the United States in the Indochina war, yet at the same dme to 
tnainfain a French buffer between the Vietnamese and the Ameri¬ 
cans, was made easier by the communist complexion of the Viet 
Minh and by the outbreak of the Korean War. 

Following the Geneva Agreements of July 1954 which ended 
hostilities in Laos, Cambodia, and Vietnam and which provided 
for the settlement of political problems on the basis of free general 
elections in July 1956, the French were left with the problem of 
salvaging as mudi as possible of their crumbled colonial privilege 
in the form of economic and cultural concessions. To this end, the 
French continued a dual policy line. They sent an envoy north- 
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ward into the Viet Minh camp to attempt to work out a pattern 
for co-existence with the communists, which was culminated by a 
Franco-Viet Minh agreement in December 1954, giving certain 
assurances and encouragement to French business interests to re¬ 
main in the communist zone of northern Vietnam. Meanwhile, in 
the southern zone, the French High Commissioner attempted to 
cooperate with the United States in bolstering the government of 
Premier Ngo Dinh Diem in the face of unreliable support from 
Paris and some obstructionist tactics by middle-echelon French 
officials and resident colonials. 

In terms of the objective of retaining the maximum degree of 
economic and cultural interest in Uie area, the French position is 
palpably difficult. So far as any real influence is concerned, the 
northern zone, presently controlled by the communists, is lost to 
the French; the future of the southern zone is questionable. Still, 
the French hope to reach a modus vivendi with the Ho Chi Minh 
regime in order to continue as much profitable economic and 
commercial activity in the north as possible. In the south, they are 
pledged by the Geneva Agreements to honor the 1956 elections 
even though the South Vietnam government is opposed to the 
elections. If for no other reason, the fact that it must depend en¬ 
tirely on the United States for economic and military aid and, 
probably, on United States policy for any cliance of independent 
survival makes the Diem government pro-American. In this vise, 
the French can hardly give wholehearted cooperation to a govern- 
mem in South Vietnam pledged to throw them out at the fine 
opportunity, nor can they too blatantly oppose a government 
which enjoys United States approval and support. The French 
dilemma has a cubic aspecL If the communists eventually win all 
Vietnam, as many French anticipate, the French want to maneuver 
themselves into as firm a position as possible for negotiating the 
retention of their economic and cultural activities with the new 
r6g^me. By 1956 French influence in South Vietnam had become 
weak. Practically all French troops had left and many French busi¬ 
ness interests were liquidating their holdings as fast as possible. 
Meanwhile, in Laos and Cambodia, where anti-French sentiment 
is not so intense, French economic and cultural activity has in- 
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creased considerably, which would seem to suggest an effort to 
compensate in those states for the diminished sutus and influence 
of the French in Viemam. 

Before the Second World War, British influence in South and 
Southeast Asia exceeded that of any other power. British land 
power, based on the Indian Army, and British naval power, based 
at Singapore and supported by a chain of supporting naval bases, 
dominated the Indian Ocean and the South Pacific. Since the in- 
dependence of India, Pakistan, Ceylon, and Burma, only the rem¬ 
nants of the British Empire in Asia remain. However, those rem¬ 
nants—Malaya, British territories in Borneo, Singapore, and Hong 
l^ong—are important in view of the basic motivation of traditional 
British policy, trade, and commerce. In the postwar period, owing 
to her rubber and tin exports, Malaya has been the major dollar 
earner for the United Kingdom. Also important from the earnings 
standpoint is the entrepdt trade of Singapore and Hong Kong, 
although the trade embargo against communist China severely cur¬ 
tailed Hong Kong's economic margin. 

Undoubtedly the key element to present British policy in 
Southeast Asia is die Commonwealth of Nations which, in the 
postwar period, has succeeded the concept of the British Empire. 
The British, with a good deal of justification, regard the Common¬ 
wealth concept as one of their major contributions to the realm of 
political theory and practice. Prime Minister Attlee, in an ad¬ 
dress on May 15, 1950, defined the Commonwealth relationship in 
these terms: 

The Commonwealth ... is the only instance of the transfonnauon of an 
Empire built up by a powerful State in which that Sute has, through 
deliberate policy, divested itself of its power and transferred sovereignty 
10 units of that Empire which were formerly subordinate. . . . The point 
is that the conception of the Commonwealth today is entirely different 
from that of other Empires. It is based on the idea of equal parmenhip, 
not domination. 

A significant part of the Commonwealth rims the South Pacific 
and Indian oceans, its pivot lying at Singapore. In the multiracial 
modem Commonwealtl^ Asian members predominate in numbers. 
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and their influence is increasing, factors which impel the British 
to attach great importance to India and Pakistan. Today it is beside 
the point to determine whether independence was granted to India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, and Burma Uirough a remarkably astute sense 
of political timing or through a simple accident of history which 
brought Mr. Attlee’s less Empire-minded Labor government to 
power at a critical moment. The point is that such were the timing 
and conditions of independence, that these key Asian states, except 
Burma, chose to affiliate themselves with the Commonwealth, and 
British prestige through all Asia is now heavily dependent on their 
continuance as Commonwealth members. In addition to its value 
in political terms, the Commonwealth is important to Britain as 
the foundation stone of the sterling-bloc economic structure. 

The existence of the Commonwealth means that Britain must 
pursue a form of coalition diplomacy in Asia. This is not intended 
to suggest that India, for example, has a veto on British policy. 
Take such a case in point as die Manila Pact to which Pakistan and 
Great Britain are parties, while India, a bitter foe of collective 
security, is not. But it does mean that, in the event of substantial 
opposition within the Commonwealth, Great Britain is somewhat 
constrained in her actions and that, in practice. London pays defer¬ 
ence to wishes of New Delhi in matters of Southeast Asian policy. 

The British have scarcely been enthusiastic about independence 
movements in Southeast Asia, although they have been fully aware 
of the need for accommodating such movements in the face of 
communist success in using the nationalist issues to serve com¬ 
munist ends. Although die British were unwilling to match United 
Suces attitudes toward Indochina and Indonesia, they regarded as 
unrealistic French and Dutch resistance to the nationalist forces 
in those countries. In Malaya, where internal security has been a 
major problem since the surt of the communist guerrilla uprising 
in 1948, the British have carried on a difficult military campaign 
at the same time as they have been quickly propelling the country 
toward self-government. Early in 1956 the British promised Malaya 
dominion status by August 31, 1957. 

In line with their commercial orienution, the British have 
tended to emphasize economic measures in the effort to stem com¬ 
munism, to seek some modus vivendi with communist China 
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pennitting normal trade relations, and to work for economic im¬ 
provement in the Asian area. In the realm o£ economic develop¬ 
ment, an important aspect of British policy is support of the Co¬ 
lombo Plan, a Commonwealth scheme, introduced in 1950, which 
is roughly analogous in purpose and method to the American 
Point Four program. At the same time, Britain views with some 
skepticism the increasing commercial competition offered by the 
growing volume of American trade with Southeast Asia and the 
revival of Japanese industry. 

Within the Commonwealth, Australia and New Zealand 
emerged from the Second World War with an acute awareness of 
their vulnerability to attack and their isolation. This has been fa¬ 
ther emphasized by the rise and spread of communism in Asia, 
coupled with the withdrawal of British power in the postwar years- 
Logically, both countries have grown eager to develop closer and 
more friendly relations with the barrier of Southeast Asian states 
which stand between them and a renewal of an attack from the 
north by either China or Japan. Tending to look for protection to 
the United States, both Australia and New Zealand have welcomed 
the organization of collective security arrangements as manifested 
by the ANZUS and SEATO pacts. 

India, by virtue of cultural, economic, geographic, and his¬ 
torical factors, is destined to maintain a strong interest and exert a 
major role in Southeast Asian affairs. Although Indian spokesmen 
continually disavow any ambitions for the leadership of Asia or 
even a leadership role in Southeast Asia, they also are clear on the 
fact that, in considering problems relating to the area, India cannot 
be ignored. If a competition were to develop between the leaders of 
India and communist China for the leadership of Asia, its nature 
and extent would be far from clear. In fact, on the basis of the 
Indian leaders’ seeming preoccupation with the United States as a 
major antagonist in ^utheast Asia, based on the premise that 
American imperialism is attempting to replace the British, French, 
and Dutch brands, it would appear as if there were possible seeds 
for agreement between the two Asian giants. 

India’s cultural and historical influence is manifest throughout 
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Southeast Asia. Through Burma, Thailand, Laos, Cambodia, 
Malaya, and Indonesia ample evidence exists of the strong impact 
of both die ancient and present Hindu civilization. From the geo¬ 
graphical and strat^ic standpoint. Southeast Asia is of prime im¬ 
portance to India. On the north, India enjoys some protection from 
the Himalayan mountain barrier which separates her from Tibet 
and China. But, to the east, no such formidable barrier exists to 
protect her from any vital cliange in the status of the Southeast 
Asian stales. In the economic sphere, it is evident that India aspires 
to a more prominent role in Southeast Asian trade, one she has 
tried not to jeopardize through allowing the sizable overseas 
Indian communities which exist in Burma, Malaya, and Ceylon, 
and in whose welfare she has a deep concern, to become sources of 
friction to her Southeast Asia neighbors. 

But India's greatest interest in Southeast Asia undoubtedly 
may be formulated best in political terms. India's soul-search for 
peace leads obliquely to a neutral, or "independent," foreign 
policy, to co-existence with the communist bloc, to anticolonialism 
and anti-Western imperialism. In September 1946. nearly one year 
before India became independent, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
whose judgments and opinions have the stature of Indian foreign 
policy, laid down the basic principles of Indian foreign policy in 
the following press statement: 

In the sphere of foreign affairs India will follow an independent 
policy, keeping away from the power politics of groups aligned one against 
another. She will uphold the principles of freedom for dependent peoples 
and will oppose racial discrimination wherever it may occur. She will work 
with other peace-loving nations for international cooperation and good¬ 
will without exploitation of one nation by another. 

It is necessary that with the attainment of hex full international status, 
India should establish conuct with aU the great nations of the world and 
that her relations with neighboring countries in Asia should become suU 

closer. ... . j . 1. « 

Towards the United Nations Organization India's attitude u that of 
whole-heaned cooperation and unreserved adherence, in both spirit and 
letter, to the Charter governing it- To that end. India will participate fully 
in iu varied activities and endeavor 10 play that role in itt Coundli to 
which her geographic pKMition, population and contribution toward peace- 
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ful progress entitle her. In particular, the Indian delegate will make it 
dear that India stands for the independence of all colonial and dependent 
people and their full right to self-determination.* 

Neither a great military nor economic power, India ranks far 
behind communist China in terms of preparedness and mobilization. 
Her real strength lies in diplomacy. Owing partly to her unique 
position in the Commonwealth, and parUy to her role as a leading 
spokesman for billions of people in the newly developing nations 
of Asia and Africa, India rates a voice in the councils of the powers 
which far outweighs her economic or military stature. Neither state 
nor sutesman can disregard the voice of India so long as it speaks 
for and reflects the moods of these multitudes. 

Time and ? gain Nehru and his associates have enunciated 
India's dynamic but independent policy: that India is free to decide 
each international issue as she sees it, on its own merits. This is a 
policy representing not passive neutralism but a vigorous participa¬ 
tion in world affairs which denies prior commitment to any world 
group. By eschewing commitment to the principles of communism 
or an ticommunism. Indian policy acquires an elasticity, leverage, 
and influence it might otherwise be forced to curtail. An imjwrtant 
aspect of India's independent policy is nonalignmcnt and resistance 
to the concept of collective security which, in the Indian view, 
inaeases world tensions and magnifies the danger of war. Rather 
than seek peace through collective security or through a balana of 
power, India seeks peace through expansion of the uncon^tted 
group of nations, a process which Nehru describes as "widening 
the area of peace," and through co-existence with the communist 
and anticommunist nations. To this end, India has opposed the 
Manila Pact as bringing the cold war to Asia. The differing analysis 
of the nature and intentions of international communism, implicit 
in these aspects of Indian policy, is the key to Indian-American dis¬ 
agreement. Nehru and his associates refuse to admit that danger 
from a "power vacuum” exists in South and Southeast Asia unless 
the Western nations attempt to fill it. India appears to seek to 
balance power in Asia with spiritualism, morality, and good will. 

India's active role in high-level international diplomacy some¬ 
times has given rise to the false impression that she possesses 
marginal objectives and policies at home and in neighboring areas. 
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Far from the case, Indian policy actually includes some impressive 
primary domestic and regional issues. Internally, India has launched 
a vigorous and farsighted program of economic development de¬ 
signed to raise the levels of agricultural and indusu’ial production. 
In the spring of 1951, for example, India inaugurated the first Five- 
Year Plan providing the nucleus for India's full economic policy, 
foreign and domestic. Success of the plan relics largely on the 
maintenance of international peace, and this again provides an in¬ 
centive for India’s foreign policy of co-cxistencc. To accomplish 
the tremendous and urgent task of economic modernization and 
development, India has adopted democratic methods which, 
through a gradual process, are planned to combine private and 
public enterprise. And, though seeking co-existence with the com¬ 
munist powers as a foreign policy, India has been chary of the 
movement within her borders, pursuing a vigorous anticommunist 
policy internally. 

Of a regional nature, the dispute over Kashmir is India’s out¬ 
standing foreign policy issue, muddying further the previously 
turbid relations between India and Pakistan. It goes without saying 
that India considers Pakisun a greater external threat than China 
or the Soviet Union. The Mutual Security Assistance agreement 
signed by the United States and Pakistan in May 1954 caused great 
alarm in India and still clouds Indian-American relations. Follow¬ 
ing the agreement Nehru claimed, somewhat unrealistically, that 
the balance of power in Asia was changed, that the cold war had 
been brought to India’s doorstep, and that chances of Indian 
security were materially lessened. 

India’s objectives and policy, phrased in positive terms in rela¬ 
tion to Southeast Asia, specifically appear to be centered on; (1) en¬ 
larging the "area of peace"; (a) promoting Asian solidarity, which 
includes co-existence with China on the basis of the Five Principles 
and closer relations am ong the Southeast Asian states; (g) curtail¬ 
ment of non-Asian infiuence in the area; and {4) economic develop¬ 
ment and social progress. Indian policy thus conflicts to a certain 
extent with Philippine and Thai policy, but is in fair harmony 
with Indonesian policy and, to a considerable extent, Burmese 
policy. On Indochina, India supports the Geneva Agreements, in 
the reaching of which she played an instrumental part and it will- 
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ing, apparently, to accept an area of special Chinese influence in 
Vietnam. While firm in her general stand for an end to colonialism, 
India has evinced little impatience in the specific case of Malaya. 
Undoubtedly influenced somewhat in this attitude by the Briti^, 
India also is cognizant of the threats to her implicit in the in¬ 
stability and conflict which could develop on her doorstep if 
Malaya were set free before achieving a reasonable degree of na¬ 
tional imity. 

Like Great Briuin in the Adantic, Japan, the industrialized 
island nation of the Pacific, must live by the theme "Export or 
die." Despite intensive cultivation of land resources, Japan de¬ 
pends on imports for one-fifth of all food needs and many of the 
raw materials necessary to support her industries. As a result of 
this cycle, Japan’s desire to dominate the resources and trade of 
her neighbors provided important Japanese motivadon in the 
Second World War. Stripp^ of her prewar overseas territories, 
minus the captive economics of Manchuria, Formosa, and Korea, 
and the prewar trade with mainland China, plus a vasdy increased 
populadon, Japan's needs arc far more acute today than they were 
before the war. In former Premier Yoshida’s words, Japan today 
"must double her foreign trade," and looks to Southeast Asia as a 
promising area for trade expansion. 

Japan needs Southeast Asia’s food and raw materials; South- 
east Asia needs capital equipment and industrial goods which Japan 
can provide. The trade rcladonship appears a simple and natural 
one, but some important limiUlions and obstacles occur to modify 
it. For one, Japan's occupation record during the war left a legacy 
of distrust and hatred in Southeast Asia which has not yet been 
fully expunged. Such countries as Burma, Thailand, the Philip¬ 
pines, and Indonesia have demanded war reparations from Japan 
as compensation for the occupation and looting which they ex¬ 
perienced during the war. As an initial step in preparation for trade 
expansion in Southeast Asia, it has been Japanese policy to negoti¬ 
ate these reparations agreements, as a result of which Thailand and 
Burma have concluded agreements, and negotiations are in process 
for agreements with Indonesia and the Philippines. For another 
stumbling block to trade, however, Southeast Asia does not have 
the capacity to absorb the great number of Japanese imports 
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needed to balance the Japanese trade deficit. This is due largely to 
the generally depressed economies of Southeast Asia and to the low 
pur^asing power of the Southeast Asians. Japan casts her eyes 
upon tlie economic assistance programs of the United States and 
the Colombo Plan nations which, by increasing Southeast Asian 
purchasing power, in turn should enhance the demand for Japa¬ 
nese-produced capital goods. In addition, though, Japan would like 
to serve as economic bridge between Southeast Asia and the West, 
placing herself in the dual roles of industrial adviser to the South¬ 
east Asian countries and of go-between for the United States in 
helping the countries of the region to secure their economic con¬ 
struction. Yoshida, advocating a Marshall Plan for Asia in I 954 » 
visualized a vast free-world investment program in which Japan 
contributed technical skills and industrial equipment to the under¬ 
developed Asian nations. 

As a third difficulty, Japanese trade in the Southeast Asian 
market is curtailed by competition with Great Britain, India, and 
the United States. Japan would like to be compensated for this 
competition somehow; and, because of her current need to import 
heavily from the United States, her preference for compensation at 
the moment lies in a more liberal American tariff policy. Consid¬ 
ering the mood of the American Congress and the effectiveness of 
pressures from economic interest groups in the United States, this 
is undoubtedly wishful thinking, since little likelihood exists for 
major reorientation of American tariffs, except possibly in terms 
which could be more disadvantageous to Japan than they are at the 
present time. 

In view of these obstacles, Japan, while continuing to work, 
with a certain degree of success for increased trade in Southeast 
Asia, finds pressure increasing for expanded trade with communist 
China. The Japanese election of February 1955 brought Prime 
Minister Hatoyama to office largely on his promise of seeking new 
understanding with the communist rulers in Moscow and Pelting. 
This development obviously is agreeable to the communists, who 
dangle the bait of China trade before Japanese eyes as a major 
political bargaining lure. Although most informed Japanese realize 
that they cannot hope to revive the trade they once had with 
continental China, the lure of the China trade remains strong. U 
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wishes are goals, Japan's aspirations still are to revise and increase 
both Chinese and Southeast Asian trade. Whether or not prospects 
of trade with China ever materialize, the issue provides Japan 
with a useful bargaining point in her negotiations with the United 
States for increased aid and lower tarifiEs. Again, the fact remains 
that, if the time ever came when more of Southeast Asia were ab¬ 
sorbed into the communist bloc, then the pressure for Japan to 
come to closer terms with Moscow and Peking could become com¬ 
pelling. 

In contrast to the large areas of conflict, or at least disagree¬ 
ment, in national objectives and policies as they concern Southeast 
Asia among a number of the noncommunist powen, there seems to 
be a united front in the objectives and policies by the communist 
bloc, represented in Asia by the Soviet Union, communist China, 
northern Vietnam and North Korea, at least insofar as international 
communism is concerned. Within the international communist 
alignment, however, several imporunt national aspirations may be 
separately identified. Of remote and peripheral influence only are 
the purely nationalist aspirations of the Soviet Union—or of Russia, 
to make the contrast more clear—as opposed to the broader objec¬ 
tives of international communism. On the other hand, China s 
national interests, because of that country's geographic proximity 
to Southeast Asia, and because of historical, economic, and cultural 

factors, are of prime importance. 

Historically, China, whose southward expansionist tendencies 
are as ancient as her culture, has looked toward continental South¬ 
east Asia as a logical extension of her territorial sphere of interest. 
In the past, China had suzerainty at one time or another over parts 
of northern Burma and of Vietnam. This shifting relatiomhip be¬ 
came resolved temporarily when the French and British con¬ 
solidated those territories under colonial control. Just as they felt 
toward Tibet, the Chinese never regarded their losses in South Asia 
as final. And, in such areas as the Tonkin and Hanoi delta regions 
of northern Vietnam, they had considerable cultural and economic 
influence. Although the Viemamese often have resisted C^nese 
political encroachments in the past, there are strong affiliations 
between Vietnam and China. Obviously, China is also concerned 
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over the area for reasons of strategy and security. This is demon¬ 
strable merely by recalling the fact that the initial French en¬ 
croachments were made into Vietnam to secure an entry route to 
west and central China, thus exposing China to penetration on her 
southern flank. China’s reluctance to withdraw her troops from 
Laos and nortliem Vietnam following the allied agreement that 
she occupy those areas from the surrendering Japanese at the end 
of the Swond World War, her resistance to the return of French 
control in Indochina, and her political activity among the Vietnam¬ 
ese nationalist and independence organizations reflect her tra¬ 
ditional attitude toward the area. 

From the time of the British occupation of Upper Burma in 
1885. China’s national interests also meant almost unceasing nego¬ 
tiations over the Chincse-Burmese border. Agitating for the north¬ 
ern Burma area, the Chinese Nationalist government claimed it 
as part of a state which had paid tribute to China from the 
seventh century Tang Dynasty onward. Again, Chinese troops 
were in occupation, this time over Burmese territories to which 
they laid claim, and they were evacuated only with difficulty in 
1946. A considerable extent of the Burmese-Chinese border area 
still remains undefined, and has been restive since the 1950 arrival 
of a sizable body of Chinese Nationalist troops, in flight from the 
Chinese communist armies. Although the communist China govern¬ 
ment has not pressed China's traditional claim to the border 
territory, it has not yet seen fit to renounce it either. Unofficial re¬ 
ports of several visiting delegations to communist China mention 
the sight of wall maps in Peking government offices which display 
large slices of the border regions of Burma, Laos, and Vietnam, as 
well as of Nepal and Bhuun, as an integral part of greater China. 

The large overseas Chinese population in Southeast Asian 
countries naturally accounts for another purely nationalist interest 
of China in the area. Traditionally, Chinese governments adhere 
to the concept of dual citizenship for overseas Chinese. This, in 
effect, calls on the Chinese abroad to mainwin their loyalty to 
r.hina Even before the issue of communism reared up, the ques¬ 
tion of the loyalties and legal status of overseas Chinese was a 
matter of contention throughout Southeast Asia. And the overseas 
Chinese provided a source of foreign exchange, cultural expansion, 
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and political leverage for Chinese governments; today, under com¬ 
munist organization and methods, they offer an unbounded poten¬ 
tial for a fifth column. 

Significant to China's national interest in Southeast Asia are 
points which may be formulated in economic and geopolitical 
terms. In contrast to the states of Southeast Asia, China is large, 
militarily powerful, dynamic, aggressive, and overpopulated. Faced 
for years with the Malthusian dilemma of too many people for the 
amount of food available, China appears bound to have an absolute 
food crisis sometime in the near future. With the thinly populated 
and relatively disorganized countries which lie south of her borders 
producing Im^e agricultural surpluses, the potential for solving 
the imbalance is fraught with peril. Without regard to the issue of 
communism, China, countenanced in economic and geopolitical 
terms, constitutes a real and continuing threat to Southeast Asia. 

The same historical trend has moved the Vietnamese to en¬ 
croach on their neighbors, the Cambodians and Laotians. With the 
emergence of the states of Vietnam either as separate states or as a 
single state under a communist or a noncommunist government, 
Vietnam’s tfaditional national interest in expanding in a westerly 
direction undoubtedly will continue, fortified as it now is by the 
existence of large Vietnamese colonies as far away as Thailand. The 
Vietnamese, especially those in the northern zone, face a smaller 
version of China's dilemma, a problem of population pressure on 
limited food resource which may be expected to result in a similarly 
strong national urge to press outward against less heavily populated 
border areas. 

The characterization of Southeast Asia as a theater of opera¬ 
tions in the cold war is of necessity a recurring theme in any 
present summation of the area’s affairs. Up to this point, however, 
only the groundwork has been laid to reveal the conditions in 
which United States policy must function, primarily in terms of 
indigenous Southeast Asian forces and of the essentially national 
objectives and policies of those states which are especially interested 
in the area. Above this base stand the issues of the cold war—the 
potential shadings and rationale of that war—^which transcend 
regional considerations and purely national objectives. Here in the 
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cold war is the competition between two ways of life, two sets of 
values, two economic systems, two ideologies; a struggle pene- 
crating every level: economic, political, social, psychological, dip* 
lomatic, military. Part of the struggle, too, is identifiable as power 
politics. On the one side is the monolithic communist bloc; on the 
other, a coalition composed mostly of democratic states operating 
on the principles of collective diplomacy and collective security. 
This ad^ the third dimension to the subject of United States policy 
toward Southeast Asia: here the United States interest in Southeast 
Asia is identified along with the threat of international communism, 
a primary threat to United States interests. With the lines of con¬ 
flict between communist and anticommunist states and between 
the peoples of the world becoming more tightly drawn. Southeast 
Asia exists in actual fact as a theater of operations in the cold 
war. Like it or not, isolationists by preference or not, the Southeast 
Asian states must face the fact that their fate directly interests and 
concerns two contending factions—the international communist 
bloc and the intemation^ democratic coalition. 



4. COMMUNISM IN 
SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Comm unism i$ not merely an ideology in Southeast Asia any more 
than it is anywhere on the face of the globe. It is organized im> 
perialism allied with an explosive idea. It is a well organized ap* 
paratus and an international conspiracy as well as an ideology. 

COMMUNIST APPEALS IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 

The appeal of communism is a complex and subtle phenom¬ 
enon. It varies among individuals and among national, ethnic, and 
social groups. Not many Southeast Asians view or understand com¬ 
munism in its total sense, but many are attracted by aspects of it. 
In the promises and slogans of communism, they see reflections of 
their own aspirations, hates, and fears. Some are attracted to com¬ 
munism as a political ideology. Others find it a formula for utopia. 
Still others see communism as an opportunity to achieve power 
and influence, as a means of getting better pay and working condi¬ 
tions, as an outlet for frustration, a means of getting land, or a 
new social order to replace their own disrupted social traditions. 
Many are attracted to communism simply because they believe it 
represents the wave of the future, “the winning side." 

The communists deny they can create a revolution unless 
people and conditions are ripe for it Therefore, an important 
aspect of communist tactics is to intensify and direct those forces 
within a society which can serve the ends of revolution. Com¬ 
munist slogans, propaganda, policies, and appeals usually are built 
74 
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on existing grievances or aspirations. In this sense communist 
tactics may be compared to a type of political jujitsu which em¬ 
ploys the victim's own momentum and force to bring about his 
downfall. In an over all sense, of course, communist appeals in 
Southeast Asia are neither greater nor more compelling than they 
are anywhere else. But, as elsewhere, the communists have moved 
in on ceitain historical circumstances which they find especially 
malleable, and upon these circumstances they base their major 
efforts. 

In Southeast Asia, as elsewhere, the distinction must be made 
between the attractions of communism for the educated and semi- 
educated leadership dlite and the attractions of communism for the 
bulk of the population, composed chiefly of a politically inarticu¬ 
late, inexperienced, and often apathetic peasantry. The group di¬ 
vision holds special significance in Southeast Asia because of the 
traditional hierarchical type of social and political structure which 
has meant a wide intellectual and social gap between peoples—the 
governors and the governed—and a tendency in the postcolonial 
period for that gap to grow wider. Thus, communism’s special at¬ 
traction for one group often has quite a different meaning or no 
meaning at all for the other. 

On the leadership group the communists use every oppor¬ 
tunity to play upon its leadership proclivities as well as on its 
innate suspicions of Western motives, iu fears of revived colonial¬ 
ism. Not an independent isolated force in Southeast Asia, this re¬ 
sentment of colonialism is associated, practically consolidated in 
fact, with nationalism, anti-Westemism, and antiimperialism, drives 
which form an emotional complex that is the easy prey for com¬ 
munist appeal. The Southeast Asian suspicion of the West is not 
entirely due to the fear of a revival of colonialism or some new 
form of Western imperialism; it is also nurtured by racial tensions 
and inhibitions which mar relations between non-Asian and Asian 
states. 

From the start of their Southeast Asian activities in the early 
igso’s, the communists have taken special care to associate them¬ 
selves with the anticolonialism issue. Despite the fact that local 
communist parties often have been forced to shift policies to serve 
the Soviet’s European security and policy needs, they have con- 
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sUtencly used the nationalism, anticolonialism, and antiimperialism 
themes in their agitation. This has naturally helped to merge the 
symbols of communism and nationalism, expressed in anti-Western 
colonialism, in many minds and places into an indistinct blur. 
When independence tended to lessen the effect of the anticolonial¬ 
ism appeal, the communists shifted ground to take on anti-Western 
imperialism, portrayed as the natural successor to Western colonial¬ 
ism. 

Today the newly independent Southeast Asian states have in¬ 
tegrated anti-Western colonialism into their foreign policies, taking 
as their special cause the end of colonialism everywhere. Here again 
the communists attempt to make common cause by identifying 
themselves with Southeast Asian objectives. The Soviet Union and 
communist China appear on the international scene with the doves 
of peace in their fists, to all intents and purposes and certainly to 
the deluded gaze of the more gullible Southeast Asian leaders, the 
champions of independence for colonial peoples everywhere. The 
Peking radio, for example, which broadcasts regularly to Southeast 
Asia, on January 15, 1955, points up its attitude in reverse fashion: 

The American aggressive clique and its followers are adopting a dis¬ 
paraging attitude toward the Asian-African Conference because they op¬ 
pose the promotion of mutual understanding between the Asian and 
African peoples and are against international cooperation and also be¬ 
cause the United States is trying hard to maintain and strengthen its 
colonial rule over many Asian and African areas. . . . The much-pub¬ 
licized "economic aid" to Asian countries reportedly to be examined at 
Bangkok is only a device to mask U.S. aggressive designs. It is obvious that 
any "economic aid" plan for Asia is determined by U.S. considerations for 
grabbing strategic raw materials. The United States is trying to control 
Asian nations both politically and economically through so-called "aid" 
and turn them into America’s satellites. However, these American tridLS 
have long lost their effect on some of the Asian countries. 

For the very reason that the complex by-products of colonial¬ 
ism constitute the major obstacles to closer United States and 
Southeast Asian relations, the communists use these slanted re¬ 
minders to telling effect in the attempt to win over the Southeast 
Asian states or, at least, to prevent consolidation of any strong anti¬ 
communist fronL 

In the economic sphere, above all, Southeast Asian peoples and 
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leaders would like to sec their countries transfonned into modern 
industrial stales without incurring any obligation to the West, not 
even an economic toehold for possible future economic exploitation. 
They visualize a quick transition to the industrial epic which is 
associated in their minds with high living standards, international 
power and prestige. The communists respond to this dream with 
claims of creating modem industrial societies quickly, without 
risk, capital, or obligation. In Southeast Asia, tills is the way that 
the economic progress of the Soviet Union and communist China is 
widely advertised. When the human cost of conununist>type prog* 
ress cannot remain concealed, it is revealed as a necessary ^ccor 
in protecting the state against enemies and agents of foreign pow¬ 
ers. Communist peace drives, the charaaerization of Western eco¬ 
nomic or technical help as disguised imperialism, disruption of 
noncommunist economies by strikes and sabotage—these and others 
are all variations played on the same theme. 

The economic appeal of communist dogma has other mani¬ 
festations in Southeast Asia. One of these is the identification of 
capitalism with unperialism. During the colonial era capitalism 
provided the economic framework within which Europeans and 
such alien minorities as the Chinese and Indians prospered while 
the economic status of the indigenous peoples remained low. As a 
reaction. Southeast Asian leaders tend to view capitalism as an 
exploitive alien economic system. Consequently, their inclination 
is to some form of socialism. 

With the dislocation of traditional social structures in South¬ 
east Asia, the communists have been provided with another fertile 
area of activity. Colonial practice and the impact of the West in 
general have contributed greatly to the breakdown of traditional 
social and philosophical patterns. Although many of their tradi¬ 
tional values and authorities have been e^ted or displaced, so far 
no new ones have arisen to take their place. The resulting uncer¬ 
tainty is more conducive to political and economic extremism rhan 
to the growth of democracy. Here again, communism makes its 
brash promises—promises of a new social order to go with the new 
political and economic orders, a social order where class distinc¬ 
tions are abolished and everyone is equal under the leadership of 
the communist party. 

In the midst of the prevailing marginal sodal conditions in 
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Southeast Asia, many uprooted individuals are searching for some 
new social unity, a new order or meaning to existence. The educated 
leadership 61 ite, members of whom find themselves in a combined 
social and philosophical vacuum, keenly feel the disturbing social 
and philosophical impact of the Wesu Their Western orientation 
has penetrated too deeply to be cast aside, yet they cannot return to 
their old philosophical and social heritage. In such circumstances 
communism exercises a peculiar attractiveness. Unable to revert to 
traditional values and authorities, unable to find conclusive answers 
in Western philosophy to the new questions besetting them, some of 
these Asian intellectuals are drawn to communism and to the 
philosophy of Marxism by the intellectual and philosophical se¬ 
curity which they seemingly afford. Between communism and the 
communists, <x>mplete and absolute solutions are postulated for 
every political, economic, or social problem. With the lack of 
philosophical bases for resistance to communism in Southeast Asia, 
with no obvious economic or political stake in anticommunism, 
for the gropers, for the uncertain, communism seems to provide 
the answer. 

Another, perhaps a more subtle, attraction to communism 
emerges from the phenomenon of the disintegrating societies of 
Southeast Asia. The fact that their traditional societies cannot sur¬ 
vive the changeover period intact is recognized by most Southeast 
Asian people with an awareness of the outside world. At the same 
time, they are relucunt to accept the degree of Westernization 
which must accompany industrialization, preferring to preserve their 
social and cultural traditions. They want the economic benefits 
that the Western World has achieved while, at the same time, they 
resist and resent many the changes necessary for industrializa¬ 
tion. To some, the way of communism answers a twofold purpose. 
It offers a system for industrialization and it represents an effective 
protest against their former colonial masters who, they feel, were 
responsible for the retarded economic development, the social dis¬ 
ruption, and the ladt of international prestige and power of their 
countries. 

Among the educated dites of Southeast Asia, communism’s 
appeal is enhanced by the desire to be part of an important inter¬ 
national movement, a movement which prompts Washington, Lon- 
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don, and Paris to concern and worry. The communist movement 
seems to afford opjwrtunities which too often are lacking in the 
service of the national governments, such as chances for self- 
realization and for promotion on the basis of merit and perform¬ 
ance. Among the literate classes of Southeast Asia, resentment 
against corruption in government is growing; and here again the 
communists carefully nurture the idea through propaganda and 
their own behavior that they are enemies of corruption and cham¬ 
pions of those who lack proper defense against corrupt officials. 

In Malaya and Thailand, the communist situation is unique. 
From the b^inning in these countries communism has been geared 
almost entirely to the large overseas Chinese groups, which in South¬ 
east Asia are by no means all communist or sympathetic to com¬ 
munism but rather fall in each country into small groups—one 
communist, one anticommunist, plus the large majority uncom¬ 
mitted to either group. In Southeast Asia most overseas Chinese 
would prefer to ignore the issue of communism and concentrate 
wholly on their economic activities. In igay they split along the 
lines of the Kuomintang-Communist split in China, and ever since 
both factions have been represented in Southeast Asia. However, 
it is self-evident that, commimist or not, many overseas Chinese 
have been strongly infiuenced in recent yean by the increased 
international prestige and power of communist China. They have 
not assimilated to any marked d^ree into the cultures where they 
have chosen to reside, especially since the beginning of the Chinese 
revolution and the upsurge of Chinese nationalism which accom¬ 
panied it. In Southeast Asia the overseas Chinese often have been 
marked as victims of discriminatory legislation and antagonism, 
more economic than racial and, as a result, have looked to China, 
whatever that country’s political complexion, for diplomatic sup 
port and protection. 

The development of communism among the Chinese living in 
Thailand and Malaya, as well as elsewhere in Southeast Asia, has 
proved a mixed blessing for the communists. \Vhile the com¬ 
munists among the overseas Chinese have provided a valuable 
fifth column for communism, the antagonism and distrust evoked 
by the Chinese among the indigenous peoples of Southeast Asia 
have tended to minimize the appeal of communism to the non- 
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Chinese majority groups. In Thailand and Malaya especially, com¬ 
munism is regarded as essentially a Chinese phenomenon, and that 
seems to be sufficient reason for the indigenous populations to op¬ 
pose it 

If these colonial, economic, and social forces at work illumi¬ 
nate the character of communist appeal for the important leadership 
groups in Southeast Asia, then what of the nature of the com¬ 
munist appeal to the masses of Illiterate peasants and laborers? The 
conditions already described scarcely apply equally to all groups. 
Then why do the masses follow communism? In large part, the 
simple answer is that the masses of Southeast Asia do not follow 
communism. Some follow leaders who follow communism. And 
these carbon copies of the rank-and-file communist followers for 
the most part possess only the dimmest understanding of com¬ 
munism. Mainly, they are attracted to personalities, to leaders who 
seem to express interest in their welfare, and to those who promise 
to fulfill their wants. Among workers and peasants, communist 
promises of honest government, farms for landless peasants, better 
living and working conditions for laborers, and the elimination of 
social classes have been especially effective. Mao Tse-tung in his 
early writings gave away the communist method of seeking mass 
support in Asia. Understand the peasant, learn what he wants and 
what he fears, and then formulate communist slogans accordingly, 
Mao instructed his cadres. 

THE EARLY YEARS 

Communist activity in Southeast Asia is not a new or recent 
phenomenon. For at least twenty-five years communist agents have 
carried on active propaganda and organiaational work in the area. 
During the early years their activities were scattered and limited 
to the efforts of a handful of individuals; but, as in China before 
the success of the Chinese communists, there was a long period of 
communist planning, experience, and preparation. 

No regular pattern is suggested by the development and growth 
of the various communist parties in Southeast Asia. Instead, there 
is a wide diversity of the timing, composition, and degree of suc¬ 
cess of the national communist parties of the area. For example. 
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communist activities began in Indonesia as early as 1914 when four 
Dutch Soaal Democrats began organizing various dissident and 
nationalist groups into a revolutionary Social Democratic Associa¬ 
tion which, in turn, provided the nucleus for the Indonesian 
Communist Party (PKI) formed in igao. Shortly thereafter the 
PKI was admitted as a national section of the Comintern, the 
Soviet apparatus which had been organized only the year before in 
Moscow to support, coordinate, and guide the activities of com¬ 
munist parties throughout the world- In contrast, the Communist 
Party of Burma (CPB) was formed as late as 1943. Before that date 
communism in Burma had been largely academic. 

The Indochinese Communist Party {ICP) was organized in 
1930 and was admitted to the Comintern a year later. It was pre¬ 
ceded by an Association of Revolutionary Annamite Youth formed 
by Ho Chi Minh in 1985. For five years prior to its reorganization 
as the ICP, party members fanned out from their base of operations 
in South ^ina to indoctrinate and organize communist <^lls 
throughout Indochina. From 1986 to 1930 Ho Chi Minh, one of 
the key figures of the international communist apparatus in the 
Far East, traveled about Southeast Asia recruiting and training 
men for local communist leadership. When he was arrested in 
1931, the communists were deprived of the services of a most 
effective agent in Southeast Asia for two years. 

Although individual agents and isolated cells existed earlier, 
the national communist movement began in the Philippines in 
1930 with a mass meeting in Manila to celebrate the thirteenth 
anniversary of the Russian October Revolution. The Communist 
Party of the Philippines (CPP) was founded in November 1930, but 
it floundered almost immediately after, when, following a second 
mass meeting in May 1931, extremist statements and activities 
caused the arrest and conviction of most of the leaders and cadres. 

The early organization and development of the Malayan and 
Thai communist parties run parallel. In both countries agitation 
and propaganda began early in the igao's, and the communist move¬ 
ments are essentially Chinese in ethnic composition and orienta¬ 
tion. Although the Malayan Communist Party (MCP) was not 
founded until 1931, communists were active in labor organization 
and agitation for ten years prior to that date. In Thailand com- 
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munism was outlawed and effectively contained from 1933 until 
late 1946, which prevented the party from operating openly to any 
significant extent during that interval. As a result, the actual party 
organization date and the question of unified party membership of 
Chinese, Vietnamese, and Siamese adherents are subject to question. 
Both in Malaya and in Thailand, the communist organizations 
failed to achieve a national character. Either for that reason or be¬ 
cause they were relatively weak, neither organization was admitted 
to the Comintern as a separate national section. Because of their 
close ties with China, however, the Malayan and Thai organiza¬ 
tions arc considered by some observers to be branches of the 
Chinese Communist Party. 

The embryonic struggles of the communist parties in Southeast 
Asia reveal certain elements at work in the pattern. For instance, 
the early years of communist activity suggest that the communists 
have had a considerable amount of difficulty in finding strong, cap¬ 
able, unified, and imaginative top party leadership. Party cadres 
frequently have been split by personal rivalries or disagreements 
over questions of doctrine, tactics, and timing. 

In cases such as Indonesia, the Philippines, and Indochina, the 
local parties appeared at times to be so carried away by an overesti¬ 
mation of their own strength that they launched poorly timed ad¬ 
ventures which damaged the national movement and even managed 
to embarrass the international movement. The implication is that 
party unity and discipline were not as highly developed as the 
Comintern could have wished. In Indonesia, for example, the early 
success of the communists in organizing a large following led them 
to an imprudent use of the strike weapon. As a result of labor dis¬ 
turbances and violent demonstrations in the mid-1920's, the Dutch 
colonial government outlawed the party and arrested or exiled 
many of its leaden. This failed to deter other communist leaden 
who were still free to attempt armed uprisings in the following 
years. The Dutch not only suppressed the communist revolts easily 
but also countered with such sweeping measures that they severely 
curtailed the effectiveness of the PKI for more than a decade. At 
the Comintern’s Sixth Congress in 1928, this ill considered revolu¬ 
tion evoked a reprimand. In Indochina the ICP overextended its 
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activities with a series of violent strikes, peasant demonstrations, 
and local armed uprisings in iggo and 1931 which forced the 
French colonial administration to take severe countermeasures. 

Obviously, communism cannot be considered a unified move¬ 
ment advancing in all countries of Southeast Asia at an equal rate. 
From the communist point of view, an equal rate of progress would 
be impossible in any case because “objective conditions" for revo¬ 
lution differ from one country to the next. Nor is party progress 
necessarily measured by relative success as encountered in such a 
country as Vietnam, or relative failure as appears in Thailand. 
Rather, the variations would suggest the existence of revolutionary 
movements in Southeast Asia at different stages of development. 
And it is in this sense that United Sutes policy may profitably re¬ 
gard them. 

The extent and nature of the direction given to the activities of 
the various communist parties in Southeast Asia by the interna¬ 
tional communist movement is uncertain. However, the apparatiu 
which international communism has constructed in the area, and the 
manner in which the various Southeast Asian parties have attempted 
to follow the strategy guidance, or “line," of the Moscow Comin¬ 
tern, suggest an effort on both sides to integrate communist activ¬ 
ities in Southeast Asia into the monolithic international move¬ 
ment. 

International communism has long had an extensive apparatus 
in Southeast Asia for guiding and supporting local communist 
activities. In igs6 the Chinese Communist Party organized a South 
Seas Committee, later renamed the South Seas Communist Party, 
to organize and direct communist activity in Southeast Asia. The 
parties in Thailand and Malaya were especially dose to this or¬ 
ganization. A Pan-Pacific Trade Union also was organized in China 
in 1926 to pay special attention to the indoctrination and organi¬ 
zation of the Southeast Asian proletariat To provide a centralized 
dearing house for communist directives and intelligence, a Pan- 
Pacific Trade Union Seaetariat was esublished. As the center of 
authority in the area, a Far Eastern Bureau, which may be re¬ 
garded as a Far Eastern office of the Moscow Comintern, was set 
up in Shanghai. For a time the Far Eastern Bureau appeared to 
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maintain branch offices in Singapore, Bangkok and, also, in effect, 
another wherever Ho Chi Minh, one of its key officers, happened 
to be. 

The agents of international communism were especially active 
in Southeast Asia during the years from 1926 to 1930. They set up 
lines of communication, consolidated isolated communist activity, 
and brought the national communist parties into conuct with the 
Far Eastern Bureau. They inaugurated extensive indoctrination 
and recruiting drives and distributed communist literature widely. 
It was in these years that they made a vital start toward coordinat¬ 
ing c ^’^mmunkm in Southeast Asia. 

Z/GG/NG AND ZAGGING WITH MOSCOW 

A number of circumstances tended to foster the misleading im¬ 
pression that the local communist movements were national in 
character or, at most, had only tenuous ties with the international 
movement. For one, the prewar communist movements in South¬ 
east Asia were assigned a relatively low priority on the international 
communist program. For another, because communications between 
Moscow and the outlying regions of Southeast Asia were relatively 
poor, the Southeast Asian leaders fairly inexperienced and undis¬ 
ciplined, communist activities generally failed to appear as well 
synchronized there as in other parts of the world. At times the 
Southeast Asian parties were hard pressed to comply with Comin¬ 
tern guidance without risking self-destruction or the serious loss 
of following and prestige at home. Their considerations of timing, 
tactics, and facilities seemed to create the illusion that they were 
somehow national in orientation and objectives rather than inter¬ 
national. Broadly speaking, however, they conformed remarkably 
well to the main lines of Comintern strategy and functioned to the 
best of their ability as an arm of Soviet policy in the pattern sug¬ 
gested by the Seventh Comintern Congress (1935) in the following 
resolution: 

The Comintern shall devise every means and make every effort to 
strengthen the Soviet Union; it shall fight any enemy of Russia. In time of 
peace or in time of war, the Comintern shall strengthen Soviet Russia and 
diall elevate its national power. 
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An example of this occurred when the communist parties in 
Southeast Asia felt impelled to shift their strategy to conform to 
the pattern the Comintern laid down at the time the Soviet Union, 
seeking a united front in Europe against the threat of Nazi strength, 
concluded a mutual assistance pact with France. In Southeast Asia 
local communists, posing as nationalists and patriots, endeavored 
to cooperate with socialist and independence groups in opposing 
fascism. Their propaganda deemphasized independence, and con* 
centrated instead on better working conditions and improved eco* 
nomic status. Later, when Stalin found it expedient to enter into 
an alliance with Hitler, the a)mmunist parties of Southeast Asia 
again made the necessary shift in strategy. They obstructed the 
allied war effort by strikes, demonstrations, and sabotage until the 
colonial powen were forced to counter with severe repressive meas* 
ures whi^ drove them underground. Communist anticolonial agita* 
tion took on a new urgency recalling the 1928 Sixth Comintern 
Congress resolution: 

Since the colonies and semi-colonies are the mainstays of Imperialistic coun¬ 
tries exploiting the masses in those regions, any movement towards the 
emancipation of the latter will be a severe blow to the former. Furthermore, 
revolutions in the Imperialistic countries are requisite for the ultimate 
emancipation of the inhabitants of the colonies and semi<olonies. Conse¬ 
quently close connection must be maintained between these two move¬ 
ments. 

When the Germans finally attacked the Soviet Union in June 
1941, causing the Soviet Union to be identified, temporarily at least, 
with the Allies, the communist parties reverted to the popular- 
front strategy in Southeast Asia, cooperating not only with na¬ 
tionalist groups but also with the colonial powen in order to con¬ 
tribute their part to the Soviet Union’s struggle for survival. This 
time, they curtailed strikes and demonstrations and, until the coun¬ 
tries of Southeast Asia fell before the Japanese invasion forces, 
worked for the defeat of fascism, the new common enemy. As the 
Japanese forces occupied one Southeast Asian country after another, 
the communists retreated to their well esttblishcd underground 
positions to prepare for their role in the anti-Japanese resistance 
movements. 

In Indochina, Ho Chi Minh’s conduct of communist affain 
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was somewhat exceptional during this period. After the fall of 
France in Europe, under an agreement negotiated by the Vi^y 
government with the Japanese, the French colonial administration 
remained intact in Indochina, but the Japanese were given the 
right to station and move troops about the area. Choosing the early 
days of the Japanese occupation for their purpose, the communists 
decided on a full-scale revolt to oust the French completely. Be¬ 
fore the plot could get under way, the French military learned of 
it and nipped it thoroughly while the Japanese stood by, aloof to 
the entire matter. From then until the Japanese surrender, the 
Indochina communists fought an intermittent war against both 
Japanese and French, a war whose overtones are reminiscent of 
Mao Tse-iung’s double war against Japan and the Nationalist Gov¬ 
ernment in China. 

The communists in Southeast Asia, bolstered by their under¬ 
ground experience which had provided an organizational frame¬ 
work for the development and domination of anti-Japanese re¬ 
sistance movements, were presented a great opportunity by the 
Second World War. Pursuing their united front tactics, they used 
the time to inveigle themselves in many instants into positions of 
leadership in the nationalist movements then growing and sweep¬ 
ing Southeast Asia. At the moment of greatest import, however, 
they found themselves cut off almost entirely from Moscow’s guid¬ 
ance and support. With the Soviet Union fully occupied over the 
European war effort, Japan in control of all Southeast Asia, and 
the international apparatus of communism seriously disrupted, the 
li-val communist parties had to operate on their own initiative. 

Although allied with the Western Allies to stave off Germany, 
the Soviet Union hoped to improve its international power posi¬ 
tion and extend its influence by international collaboration and 
bargaining. In Southeast Asia the communists, frequently aided by 
Allied arms and support, fought against the Japanese. They co¬ 
operated with other anti-Japanese and nationalist groups to form 
coalition governments, and within these they sought to consolidate 
their control and extend their influence. 

In Burma, for example, communists served as leading figures 
in the nationalist coalition, the Anti-Fascist People's Freedom 
League (AFPFL). In Indochina they took the lead in 1941 in or- 
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ganizing the Vietnam Independence League (Viet Minh) which in* 
eluded some fifteen patriotic and nationalist groups. In Malaya 
they formed a multiracial united front in 1942 as the Malayan 
People's Anti-Japanese Union and the Malayan People's Anti- 
Japanese Army. In the Philippines, in 1942. the communists or¬ 
ganized the People’s Anti-Japanese Army as a wide popular front, 
including both Filipinos and members of the parallel Chinese 
communist organization. Another underground under Magsaysay 
also operated but was separate from the communist-led group. In 
Indonesia the communist party led a coalition resistance army 
which held many shades of nationalist and political convictions. 

In Southeast Asia the communists did not neglect their political 
aspirations during the war. From their positions of prestige and 
leadership, they sought to convert to communism the anti-Japanese 
guerrillas and the peasants of the countryside. In some areas of 
Indonesia, hfalaya, Burma, and Vietnam, following the pattern of 
Mao Tse-tung in North China, they organized local soviets and in¬ 
stalled communist-type governments. And. as Mao had done, they 
laid extensive plans for seizing control of postwar governments. 

The communist parties of Southeast Asia emerged from the 
Second World War stronger, more popular, and with greater prestige 
and following than they had ever before enjoyed. Unlike national¬ 
ism, communism in Southeast Asia failed to arise as a great na¬ 
tional movement but did emerge as a strong and highly organized 
force in an excellent position to seize control of the authentic 
nationalist movements and to dominate the newly established 
governments. 

Echoing the oudines of Soviet policy within the United Na¬ 
tions alliance, the communist parties of Southeast Asia sought to 
negotiate with the colonial powers at the end of the war. They 
sought recognition of the wartime “front” organizations. They indi¬ 
cated a willingness to bargain on the issue of immediate national 
independence in exchange for recognition of their political leader¬ 
ship and status in the nationalist coalitions. 

In Burma, Indonesia, and Indochina, the returning British, 
Dutch, and French officials were forced to negotiate with these 
organized and functioning popular-front governments which had 
wide popular support. In Malaya the return of the British was 
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accomplished with minimum resistance and difficulty even though 
the communists were in firm control of most of the countryside. 
Whether this was in line with the policy of international com¬ 
munism or a consequence of a communist policy vacuum, or a 
simple recognition of Britain’s superior power and Malaya’s weak¬ 
ened condition, is uncertain. In any case, the Malayan communists 
initially gave the impression of willingness to cooperate with the 
British. 

Although the long-range strategic views of international com¬ 
munism toward colonial Asia undoubtedly remained firm, from the 
end of the war until 1947, international communist policy appar¬ 
ently had not yet been formulated. Communist liaison in the Far 
East had to be reestablished, and international communist policy 
had to be reappraised in view of the Soviet Union’s changed ptwi- 
tion in Europe and the new conditions in Asia. Internally, the Soviet 
Union faced serious problems of reconstruction. On the interna¬ 
tional scene, the Soviet Union gave priority to the consohdation 
of communist influence in eastern Europe. During this peri^, the 
Kremlin provided little direct support to the Southeast Asians or 

to the Chinese communists. ... 

In Southeast Asia the communists continued to participate m 
the wartime popular-front alliances. They hoped, app^ently, to 
negotiate with the colonial powers a basis for early national inde¬ 
pendence under coalition governments in which they could exer¬ 
cise decisive influence. But, for the popular-front coalitions, the path 
of negotiation and compromise was not easy. Dissension over 
methods, timing, and objectives developed quickly, and personal 
rivalries among the leaders of the various factions added to the 
confusion. While the centrifugal forces strained and threateried to 
break the bonds which had held together the wartime coalitions, 
the communists kept intact their guerrilla organizations and most 
of their military equipment. They were a continual threat both to 
the colonial administrations and to the genuine nationalist groups 
negotiating for national independence. 

Among individual communists, however, party unity at times 
gave way to strife resulting from personal rivalries among party 
leaders and disagreements over strategy, uctics, and timing. Some 
of the dissension in party ranks during this period was due also to 
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the efforts of the Stalinist communists to reestablish party discipline 
and control in Southeast Asia. Numerous second-echelon communist 
leaders had emerged from the jungles at the war’s end heading 
guerrilla bands which they had organized, trained and led, and, 
proud of their wartime exploits, no doubt looked forward to con¬ 
tinued independence of decision. The result was that some com¬ 
munist leaders, affected by the upsurge of nationalism among the 
Southeast Asian people during the Second World War, became as 
much a problem to the communist movements as they were to the 
colonial powers, since communism cannot possibly tolerate leaders 
who place nationalist objectives above communist international 
objectives. The period following the war was a trying period for 
Southeast Asian communists, with frequent party purges, expulsions, 
and the establishment of rival communist factions. 

Probably Moscow’s planners may be blamed for a great deal 
of the uncertainty of Southeast Asia in communist strategy at this 
time. Their knowledge of conditions in Asia was far from complete 
and, in general, they pursued a "Europe first" policy. By the sum¬ 
mer of 1947, the uncertainty had led to an open split over com¬ 
munist policy for colonial Asia within the Pacific Institute of the 
Academy of Sciences in Moscow. Some of the institute members 
advocated a militant revolutionary strategy: others backed a mod¬ 
erate popular-front strategy. The Kremlin reached its major policy 
decision by the fall of 1947. 

In recognition of the stiffening opposition of the Western 
Allies to Soviet expansion into eastern and central Europe, the 
Soviet Union openly terminated any pretense of cooperation with 
the Western Allies. At a meeting of major communist leaden from 
the Soviet Union and the eastern European satellites, held in Bel¬ 
grade in September 1947, the Comintern, which had been formally 
dissolved in 1943 as a concession to the Allies, was reactivated as 
the Communist Information Bureau or Cominfonn. The new of¬ 
ficial line was laid down by the Soviet delegate, A. Zhdanov, m a 
long speech which characterized the international situation as an 
alignment of the world into two hostile political forces—one domi¬ 
nated by the United Suies, the other peacefully led by the "and- 
impcrialist and demoexade" Soviet Union. The great task of 
communist parties, enunciated in the speech, was to unite the 
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democratic, anti-fascist, peace-loving elements to resist the new 
plans of war and aggression."* Both Vietnam and Indonesia, ac¬ 
cording to Zhdanov, already were among those countries "that have 
broken with imperialism and have firmly set foot on the path of 
democratic development." Zhdanov spoke the following Unes on 
communism in Asia: 

World War II aggravated the crisis of the colonial system, as expressed 
in the rise of a powerful movement for national liberation in the colonies 
and dependencies. This has placed the rear of the capitalist system in 
jeopardy. The peoples of the colonies no longer wish to live in the old 
way. The ruling classes of the metropolitan countries can no longer govern 
the colonies on the old lines. Attempu to crush the national liberation 
movement by military force now increasingly encounter armed resistance 
on the part of the colonial peoples and lead to protracted colonial wars. 

Thus, in line with the Soviet Union’s reversion to a militant anti- 
Allied policy, the communist parties of colonial Asia were reminded 
of their duty to aid the international cause by a new offensive in 
the colonies, "the rear of the capiulist system." 

Zhdanov sounded the clarion call for reestablishing discipline 
and coordination in the international communist movement: 

In the course of the four yean that have elapsed since the dissolution 
of the Comintern, the Communist parties have grown considerably in 
strength and influence in nearly all of the countries of Europe and Asia. 

Some comrades understood the dissolution of the Comintern to imply 
the elimination of all ties, of all conuct, between the fraternal Communist 
parties. But experience has shown that such mutual isolation of the Com¬ 
munist parties is wrong, harmful, and, in point of fact, unnatural. The 
Communbt movement develops within national frameworks, but there arc 
tasks and intercsu common to the parties of the various countries. . . . 

The need for mutual consuludon and voluntary coordination of ac¬ 
tion between individual parties has become particularly urgent at the 
present juncture when continued isolation may lead to a slackening of 
mutual understanding, and at times, even to serious blunders. 

Three months after the Cominform meeting, E. Zhukov, Direc¬ 
tor of the Pacific Institute of the Academy of Sciences in Moscow, 
outlined the new course of action for communist policy in colonial 
Asia in even greater detail in an article in Bolshevxk, an official 
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Soviet publication. The communists were to bid for power in 
colonial Asia by a militant forward surge on all fronts, by severing 
cooperation with more moderate nationalist groups, and by armed 
revolt, according to this article and several others which appeared 
shortly afterward in Cominform and Soviet publications. 

POSTWAR INSURRECTIONS 

The new line was openly disseminated at a major international 
communist conference held in Calcutta in February 1948 and, within 
six months, armed communist insurrections began in Malaya, 
Burma, and Indonesia. There is evidence that Moscow initiated 
orders for the armed revolts and passed them on to the Southeast 
Asian communist parties at the Calcutta Conference. Burmese 
government officials claimed to have captured documents brought 
into Burma by local communist leaders after the Calcutta meeting 
which called upon the Burmese Communist Party to move into 
armed revolt and which laid out in considerable detail tactical 
plans for the insurrection.’ The new line was brought to Indonesia 
by two young communist leaders who attended the Calcutta Con¬ 
ference. The second-echelon leaders, as the “bearen of the true 
gospel and as ideological experts," in league with other second- 
echelon leaders were prepar^ to challenge the top party leader¬ 
ship, and they did, in fact, force party adoption of the policies set 
down at Calcutu.* The available evidence that the communist in¬ 
surrection in Malaya was an outgrowth of instructions received at 
Calcutta is less specific. However, an MCP delegate attended the 
meeting and returned with a full report of instructions. Perhaps 
more significance may be attached to the fact that a top Australian 
communist leader spent two weeks in Singapore conferring with 
MCP leaders en route home from the Calcutta meeting.* 

Whether the Southeast Asian insurrections were begun en¬ 
tirely as a response to Moscow’s wishes or were begun in response 
to local conditions is uncertain. Probably both factors influenced 
the local party leaders in their decision. But there can be little 
doubt of Moscow’s implication in the Southeast Asian insurrec¬ 
tions. The Cominform called for armed uprisings in colonial Asia, 
the instructions for revolt were disseminated at the Moscow-inspured 
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Calcutta Conference, and the progress of the armed struggles was 
applauded and encouraged by the organs of international com¬ 
munism. It is hi^ly dubious that the sequence of events was en¬ 
tirely coincidental. Moscow’s motives in this matter were varied, 
but one stands out as reasonably clear. In the immediate postwar 
years the Kremlin expected a general economic collapse in the 
West which would provide the conununists in Western Europe an 
opportunity to seize power. By armed insurrections in colonial 
Asia, the “rear of the capitalist system," Moscow hoped to offset the 
effects of the Marshall Plan aid to Europe already begun and to 
hasten economic collapse in Britain, France, and the Netherlands. 
It is possible that Moscow never expected the insurrections to re¬ 
sult in local communist success but was willing to expend those 
parties for European political purposes. 

The wisdom of the communist decision to resort to armed in¬ 
surrection in Malaya, Burma, and Indonesia is open to question. 
While the insurrections did hamper economic recovery in Western 
Europe, they did not prevent it Thus Moscow was frustrated in one 
primary objective. From the point of view of the communist move¬ 
ments in Southeast Asia, the revolts were probably a serious mis¬ 
take. In all three cases, as well as in the case of the Huk uprising 
in the Philippines, the communist parties failed to apply successfully 
Lenin’s classic doctrine of "revolution from within." Except in the 
case of Malaya, the revolts were put down by the determined 
efforts of the nationalist governments without outside help. As a 
consequence of this effort to seiic control by force, as a consequence 
of the embarrassment of the genuine nationalist movements, and 
of the extortionist and terrorist methods, the communist parties 
everywhere suffered a loss of prestige, popular support, and good 
will which was serious although it was not necessarily permanent. 
In addition, they lost many of their important top leaders. 

The communist insurrection in Indonesia began, in its overt 
phase, in mid-September 1948 when a group of local PKI military 
officen, without prior knowledge or consent of the top PKI leader¬ 
ship * moved on the Madiun area of central west Java in an effort 
to forestall plans of tlie Republican government to disarm and 
demobilize ^em. Because of the Madiun uprising, the top PKI 
leadership was forced to enter into the revolutionary phase on a 
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nation-wide basis before it was fully prepared to implement the 
new Cominform line. With most of its loyal troops lined up against 
the Dutch forces, the government, on its side, was severely handi¬ 
capped. The Republic leaders were fearful that any diversion of 
their strength from the Dutch front would result in a Dutch at- 
uck or that the Dutch would use the Madiun uprising as an ex¬ 
cuse to intervene. 

The communists expected large-scale public support in their 
revolutionary effort but were disappointed. “In the 6rst place, 
the Communists were attacking leaders who had become the very 
symbol of the Republic and of Indonesian independence. Sukarno, 
in particular, had for an undoubted majority of the Indonesian 
rank and file come to symbolize the Republic. For them an attack 
on Sukarno was an attack on their Republic."* The communists 
overestimated the extent to which organized labor, the peasants, 
and the armed forces of the Republic would rally to their cause. 
With a few local exceptions, these groups were either apathetic to 
the communist uprising or, much to the surprise of the PKl lead¬ 
en, opposed to it. 

Within two months the Indonesian communist insurrection 
was crushed and a great many of its top leaders were cither killed 
or captured. Those who escaped the Republican forces went into 
hiding, their political organization disrupted and their reputation 
temporarily destroyed. 

The fact that Burma could not be held by force within the 
Empire was recognized by Briwin by the end of 1946. As a conse¬ 
quence, Prime Minister Attlee invited a Burmese delegation to 
London in December of that year to discuss self-government. A 
year of negotiations followed during which the communists and 
other leftist groups in Burma made things extremely difficult for 
the more moderate Burmese nationalists. Nevertheless, the Nu- 
Attlee Treaty, concluded on October 17, 1947, pledged Britain to 
grant full independence to Burma. A very unsuble and precarious 
Burma became independent on January 4, 1948, one month before 
the Calcutta Conference. In March, the communists began their 
armed insurrection. Premier Nu continued his efforts to n^ptiate 
leftist unity in Burma but failed. In August, large parts of 
national army mutinied and, by the following March, the authority 
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of the Burmese government was restricted for all practical purposes 
to the city of Rangoon- In the countryside. Stalinist White Flag 
Comniunists, Red Flag Communists, PVO "White Band groups, 
Karens, and miscellaneous bands of roving bandits alternately 
aligned themselves with and fought one another in constantly 
shifting combinations. Whatever the combination, however, all 
were unified on one scorei opposition to the Burmese government. 
The government forces did not begin to score their first important 
miliury successes until the spring of 1950, but from then on the 
situation slowly and steadily improved. Communist disunity and 
terrorism contributed to this ultimate communist failure, although 
the most potent weapon in the hands of the Burmese government 
was the fact of national independence. Without the issue of co¬ 
lonialism, the Burmese communists were unable to rally wide 
popular support 

In Malaya, from the end of the war until the communist re¬ 
volt began in early 1948, the MCP failed to retain its wartime 
strength and prestige. It could neither hide its obvious affiliation 
with international communism nor expand its membership beyond 
the ethnic bonds which its Chinese leadership and composition 
imposed. Although the MCP made considerable progress in organiz¬ 
ing and dominating the labor movement in Malaya, their steadily 
increasing militant tactics built up tension between the MCP and 
the British and Malayan Federation authorities. In April 1948, 
when a series of communist-inspired labor demands were refused, 
a wave of violence was touched off in which recalcitrant employers 
were murdered and strikers who attempted to return to work 
contrary to communist orders were terrorized. When the Federation 
authorities took extensive measures to control the violence, the 
more important communist leaders fled to jungle hideouts and in¬ 
stituted a reign of terror which included arson, murder, ambush, 
anri looting on rubber plantations, in tin mines, on highways and 
on railways, in unprotected Malay communities and in Chinese 
squatter settlements. 

Apparently, by armed insurrection, the MCP hoped to drive 
the British out of the country and to coerce into cooperation or to 
neutralize by terror the Chinese population of Malaya. With the 
British gone and the noncommunist Chinese population under 
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control, they knew that the Malay population could offer no serious 
opposition. Very few Chinese were willing to take up arms against 
the communist guerrillas, but many contributed to the anticom¬ 
munist cause by economic and political cooperation. The great 
majority of the Chinese remained neutral insofar as they could. 
Although the communists were able to cause considerable hardship 
and suffering throughout the country, they were unable to pu^ 
the British out or effectively to curtail the rubber and tin produc¬ 
tion upon which prosperity in Malaya depends and upon which 
Britain depends for a large part of her dollar earnings. 

The British took extreme and far-reaching countermeasures 
against the communist guerrillas through the long period of the 
"emergency." MCP documents captured in 1951 indicated that a 
change of communist tactics from armed revolt to political penetra¬ 
tion and subversion was in the offing. The communists continued 
their campaign from the jungle, however, on a basis of "selective" 
terrorism, extortion, and intimidation. Meanwhile, they stepped 
up their underground infiltration and propaganda activities in the 
spools, labor unions, and towns. Again, in 1954 and 1955. cap¬ 
tured MCP documents indicated a further shift of emphasis to 
political subversion which is tantamount to a retreat to a lower 
stage of the revolution, though not a defeat. The MCP was not 
vanquished or eliminated, although it failed to realize its objec¬ 
tives. The communists continue to hold a potent threat over the 
Federation of Malaya, for at any time they may order a resump¬ 
tion of unrestricted guerrilla warfare. Meanwhile, they continue 
their long-range activities designed to soften the will of the anti¬ 
communists and to neutralize popular resistance through subversion 
techniques. 

In the Philippines, the armed rebellion followed a somewhat 
different pattern. After the grant of Philippine independence, the 
issue of colonialism lost its signiffcance; therefore the Huks based 
their rebellion on agrarian reform and aniifeudalism. In 1945 and 
1946 the Huks maintained a popular-front alliance and, participat¬ 
ing in the 1946 elections, won several scats in the Philippine Con¬ 
gress. However, their represenutives were not seated, and shortly 
afterward they organized an Army of National Liberation in active 
opposition to the Philippine government In 1948 a truce was 
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reached, and Luis Taruc, a Huk leader, finally was seated in the 
Philippine House of Representatives. Still, the question of de¬ 
mobilizing and disarming the Huk forces precipitated further 
disagreement which led to the resumption of open warfare. By 1950 
Taruc was the commander of a large People's Liberation Army 
which attempted to follow the uctical pattern of Mao Tse-tung in 
China. Huk resistance eventually was reduced after a long and 
costly campaign of attrition, mixed with some land reform in cen¬ 
tral Luzon. 

Only in Vietnam, where the Vietnamese effort had little ucti¬ 
cal relationship to the Cominform strategy and where the com¬ 
munists from 1946 on steadily led a nationalist coalition against 
the French, did armed struggle succeed. Even in Vietnam, how¬ 
ever, the objective was only partially achieved, because the Geneva 
Agreemenu resulted in a division of the country. In aU of South¬ 
east Asia. Thailand was the only country to escape the postwar 
experience of a major communist insurrection. 

On the basis of the outcome of the postwar communist armed 
insurrection in Southeast Asia, it is possible to make a number 
of general observations drawn from specific object l^ons. First, 
and perhaps this is most strikingly demonstrated, it is clear that 
the communists profit greatly from close affiliation with a nationalist 
or independence cause. The object lessons here are both negative 
and positive: In Indonesia and Burma, where the communist up¬ 
risings failed, they were directed against the local nationalist gov¬ 
ernments; in Malaya and the Philippines the nationalist issue was 
either blurred or played no part. In Vietnam the communists man¬ 
aged to rally and maintain wide support for their revolutionary 
effort. Here the communist armed struggle was closely affiliated 
with the struggle for national independence. Probably the com¬ 
munists would have won both Burma and Indonesia within a few 
years of the end of the Second World War if the British and the 
Dutch had remained in control. Ho Chi Minh's success in Indo¬ 
china was due more to French refusal to grant independence than 
to any other reason. If the Southeast Asian peoples are faced with 
the choice of either an indigenous government, communist or other¬ 
wise, or an alien government, they will choose the indigenous gov¬ 
ernment 
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Second, the importance of party unification and coordination 
is indicated by communist experience in Indonesia and Burma. 
If the communisu in Burma had not split into rival factions, their 
chances of success would have been much better. If the communist 
uprising in Indonesia had been coordinated, it is probable that 
the government of the Republic would have had a very difficult 
time. 

Third, the power and influence of the communists in open 
revolt cannot always be gauged by the extent of communist in¬ 
filtration into government, the armed forces, and the police. In 
both Indonesia and Burma, the government services were infiltrated 
by communists and communist sympathizen, but in both instances 
the response of these agents disappointed the communist leader¬ 
ship. In open revolt, the “fellow traveler" group proved to be a 
dubious ally. Although communist infiltration was a serious prob¬ 
lem for the anticommunists, it also proved to be a mixed blessing 
for the communists by leading them to overestimate their strength. 

Fourth, proletarian support of the communists throughout 
the area proved to be unreliable. Much to the surprise of the com¬ 
munists, the working-class groups did not rally to the support of 
the armed revolutions to the extent the communists anticipated, 
except in local instances where reliable communists were on the 
spot and unusually influential. 

Fifth, communist methods of terrorism, coercion, and extor¬ 
tion resulted in widespread anticommunbt reactions. Even for prac¬ 
tical operational purposes, the communists found that the point 
of diminishing returns of terror was low if the people had some 
alternate source of protection to which they could turn. 

THE MOSCOW-PEKING AXIS 

The communist victory in China at the end of 1949 aeai^ a 
new situation for international communist relations. The Chinese 
communists, employing their own strategies and tactics, came to 
power primarUy by their own efforts in a success which came as a 
considerable surprise to the Soviet leaders. In power, the Chinw 
communists have attached great imporunce to developing polx<^ 
of their own in Asia and to achieving a “co-equal” sutus with 
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Moscow in the world of international communism. These factors, 
considered with China's size, population, location, and potential 
power, indicate a relationship between the Soviet Union and com¬ 
munist China quite different from the Soviet satellite status of 
the peoples' democracies of East Europe. While there is no reason 
to assume that Peking is a completely free agent in international 
communism, there is equally little reason to assume that Peking 
is or can be completely dominated by Moscow. An axis relationship 
appears to have developed between the two major communist 
states. 

Whatever the precise nature of the Moscow-Peking Axis, the 
balance of communist influence and operational responsibility in 
Southeast Asia seems to be undergoing an interesting and potentially 
very important change. As far as the strategic and uctical guidance 
of the Southeast Asian communist movements are concerned, the 
relative influence of Peking has increased greatly. Peking has 1 ^ 
come the focal point for communist conferences, rallies, go^-will 
missions, social and cultural exchanges, and economic negotiations 
in Asia. Invitations by the score have gone out to communist groups 
an d front organizations to visit Peking and to view the wonders 
which have been created by the Chinese communist leaders. The 
Peking regime has launched a major cultural offense and has in¬ 
creased propaganda activities greatly throughout Southeast Asia. 

With communism firmly established on mainland China, it 
was to be expected that Peking's communist activities would be 
greatly expanded in surrounding countries. However, the real 
significance is that these activities have a heavy Chinese and Asian 
slant rather than a Soviet or communist international orientation. 

In the realm of general communist strategy, Peking's increased 
prestige and influence in Southeast Asia is also discernible. Briefly, 
according to the Peking or Maoist revolutionary stratepes, the 
peasantry plays the leading role, the armed struggle being con¬ 
ceived as a long-term effort in which the countryside is captured 
and organized first and the urban centers last. In the Moscow 
or Stalinist strategies, it is the proletariat which plays the leading 
role, and the first objective is to seize the urban centers before 
control is expanded gradually to the countryside. In Southeast Asia 
the Peking strategies have increased markedly in popularity despite 
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Soviet doubts on their suitability as a revolutionary model for other 
Asian countries. 

Indonesia provides an interesting exception to the prestige 
and general pattern of adopting the Peking strategics in Southeast 
Asia. During 195a. along with other Southeast Asian parties, the 
PKI applauded tlic Peking line. Then, the next year, in a struggle 
for PKI leadership, three young and ardent communists. Aidit, Njoto, 
and Lukman, the first two of whom, significantly enough, had spent 
the greater part of 195a in Moscow, emerged as top PKI leaders. 
In the party purges which they conducted, the issue of the Peking 
versus the Moscow strategies was a live one. One or another of 
three heresies was favored by the purged elements. These were tacti¬ 
cal moderation, reliance upon parliamentary development, and em¬ 
phasis upon organization of the peasantry along Chinese communist 
lines and at the expense of emphasis on the urban proletariat. The 
PKI leaders, however, checked pro-Peking leanings and, in effect, 
declared the party's undivided loyalty to Moscow. Although the 
PKI called for a concerted drive to convert and organize the peas¬ 
antry, the fact clearly indicated that this was not an adaptation of the 
Maoist strategy for revolution. At the PKI’s fifth national congress 
in 1954, Aidit took the opportunity to ridicule the Indonesian com¬ 
munists who advocated the Peking strategy and to warn his party 
that Indonesia’s proletariat class in the cities must remain the van¬ 
guard of the communist movement. Possibly, the Indonesian com¬ 
munist leaders hope to pursue both strategies simultaneously, but 
for the Umc being they seem to be emphasizing their work among 
the urban proletariat- 

Does Peking’s increased influence over the communist parties 
of Southeast Asia mean a real shift in the balance of communist 
influence? Or is Moscow still the center of authority and Peking 
merely a convenient channel for more effective manipulaUon of 
the Southeast Asian communist movements? 'Hie influences and 
motivations at work within the Moscow-Peking Axis arc lit^ 
known or understood. Certainly, the rise of Peking’s role m ra¬ 
tion to Asian communism has not involved Moscow in any with¬ 
drawal of a claim to major authority. A division of territo^ m- 
terest and influence may well advance the common objectives of 
both Moscow and Peking. However, as far as the changed balance 
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of communist influence in Asia does exist, it would seem to repre¬ 
sent Soviet acquiescence to the realities of the Asian situation 
rather than to any independent tactical decision to use China as 
the Soviet tool in Asia. It is also safe to assume that the Soviet 
Union no longer is an absolute and independent authority on 
communist strategy in Asia nor the sole source of communist in¬ 
spiration in the area. 

As to Peking’s increasing responsibility and influence in Asia, 
there appear to be at least three possible consequences: First, com¬ 
munist strategy and tactics in Southeast Asia in the future are apt 
to be better adopted to local conditions than has been the case 
in the past. Although it cannot be foreseen with ceruinty, the 
Chinese communists may be willing to permit or even to encour¬ 
age local communist initiative in devising and adapting strategy 
and uctics. The Chinese communists came to power by using uctics 
adapted from Lenin and Stalin and, although the fact remains 
that attitudes when seeking power are very different from attitudes 
when power has been achieved, the Chinese leaders, who are in a 
better position to understand and appreciate conditions in South¬ 
east Asian countries than were the Soviet leaders, may encourage 
more local autonomy and improvisation of tactics than the Soviet 
leaders. 

Second, communist strategy in Southeast Asia in the future 
may become coordinated with Chinese objectives and political 
conditions in the Pacific. This is in marked contrast to the situation 
when Moscow determined communist strategy in Asia on the basis 
of Soviet objectives in Europe and political conditions in the At¬ 
lantic area. There can be no doubt that Peking’s leaders desire 
to develop and pursue an Asia policy of their own. These factors, 
as they come into play, may tend to accelerate the rate of increase 
in Chinese influence and authority over the Asian communist 
movements. 

Third, communist activities in Asia may become more reck¬ 
less, aggressive, and militaristic, reflecting the mood of Peking. Al¬ 
though it is brash to sute that the men in Peking are more im¬ 
patient or imprudent than those in Moscow, it is conceivable that 
the Peking forces are more aggressive at this point and that Moscow 
generally has exercised a restraining influence. 
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No matter how subtle or incomplete communism’s shift of 
operational and directional influence in Southeast Asia, its potential 
significance is great. Not only must the change be regarded closely 
in developing United Sutes policy toward communist China and 
the international communbt conspiracy but it also must be watched 
for any clues on the future nature of communbt strategy and tactics 
in Southeast Asia. 

One likely possibility for future communist strategy and tactics 
in Southeast Asia b a broader and more vigorous application of the 
so^alled Maobt, or Peking, strategics. This refers to a revolutionary 
movement based on a major alliance of the proletariat, the peas¬ 
antry, the intelligentsia, and the national bourgeoisie. When pi^- 
suing thb strategy, the communists remain firmly and clearly in 
control of the four-front alliance without the subterfuge of sub¬ 
merging leadership in popular-front organizations. As developed 
by Mao Tsc-tung and successfully applied in China, the preparatory 
four-class-appeal period is followed by a prolonged armed struggle 
waged from the countryside. 

Following the defeat of the Chinese Communbt Party in 1927, 
Mao Tsc-tung apparently decided that two important considera¬ 
tions militated against a communbt revolution in China based on 
the proletariat and the urban centers as provided in the tradi¬ 
tional doctrines of Lenin and Stalin. First, the luban-centered pro- 
letariat was too small a part of the total population of the country; 
and secondly, the Chinese urban centen were dependent for sur- 
vival on the food provided by the countryside. Mao ^ized that 
the power of the national government was strongest in the ernes 
and became progressively weaker in the more remote rural prov¬ 
inces. In contrast to the proletariat in the cities, the peasants vfW 
self-supporting. Thus a peasant revolt presumably could survive 
without the proletariat, but a proletariat revolution could not 

survive long without peasant support 

Putting these observations to practical use. Mao Tse-tung dfr 
veloped a program which concentrated on the peasantry as a m^ 
nillM^of the revolution and the countryside as a sclf-susuuung 
fortress from which the aimed struggle could be wa^d. Howew. 
the Chinese oommunbts did not cnvbage an agrarian rwolutwm 
merely because of the important revolutionary role assigned to 
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the peasants. To Mao Tse-tung, the peasants were merely the 
primary means and the countryside the locale for the armed struggle 
which would lead to power. This is indicated by his postrevolution 
policy of concentrating on the proletariat and on developing heavy 
industry to the relative neglect and, indeed, at the expense of the 
peasants and agriculture. 

To this end, the communists employ broad popular-front tactics 
to gain the widest possible support in order to weaken national 
resisunce during the prolonged armed struggle. Trusted com¬ 
munists from all classes go into the provinces to indoctrinate and 
oi^anize the peasants, laying the groundwork for establishment of 
a self-sustaining “liberated area" from which the communists may 
carry on their armed struggle. Mao’s strategy requires a determined 
long-range program to create a regular arm^ force composed 
primarily of peasants who are capable of sustained warfare, of 
self-support in the countryside, and of recruiting fellow peasants 
in neighboring provinces. According to plan, the defensible limits 
of the “liberated areas” are expanded as rapidly as jx>ssible until 
the national armed forces and the government, that are concentrated 
in the cities, ultimately collapse hom the combination of economic 
strangulation, of internal dissension which the proletariat, in¬ 
telligentsia, and the national bourgeoisie foment, and of pressure 
applied by the conununist peasant armies. 

In the United States, as well as in Southeast Asia, a dangerous 
tendency exists to focus attention on capital cities and to view the 
communist threat in terms of the strength and stability of national 
r^mes as evidenced by the strength and loyalty of the national 
security forces and the unity, or lack of it, of the national leader¬ 
ship Elites. The tendency also is to worry about communist in¬ 
fluence in labor unions and communist infiltration in city school 
systems and government bureaus. Although these admittedly are 
serious threats which could lead to communist seizure of power, 
the fate of the Southeast Asian states in the long run is likely 
to be determined by the millions of rural dwellers in the thousands 
of small villages where conditions provide special opportunities 
for the communists. With the attention of most national govern¬ 
ments riveted on the urban centers, the n^lected rural areas be¬ 
come an even greater prey to the communist menace. 
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Of the people of Southeast Asia, approximately 85 per cent 
are peasants living in small towns, often remote and isolated. His¬ 
torically, they have been considered the bottom rung of the social, 
economic, and political structure, and in the precolonial periods 
were completely neglected. Today they are as neglected generally 
by the postcolonial national governments. Their traditional role 
has been to pay taxes, to provide soldiers for the army, and to 
abide by government regulations. In return for this major con¬ 
tribution to national welfare and prosperity, they have enjoyed 
few benefits and little or no voice in government decisions affecting 
them. Too often they have been die defenseless victims of ad¬ 
ministrative corruption. Physically and intellectually, most of the 
rural population of Southeast Asia is isolated from the main streams 
of international, national, and even provincial affairs and, limited 
as to sources of information, is generally illiterate and uninformed. 
In more remote areas the authority and prestige of the central 
government is often weak. 

Such circumstances make the villages an especially soft target 
for communist penetration, indoctrination and, ultimately, organiza¬ 
tion and control. In both China and Vietnam, communist village 
tactics were used on the peasants to telling effect. Communist 
agents, living and working with the peasants, showed interest in 
peasant welf^e, respected peasant opinion, consulted and arrived 
at decisions jointly with the peasants, and proved themselves anxious 
to serve peasant needs and desires. Operating on this level in South¬ 
east Asia, the communists have shown imagination, tenacity, and 
special talent. They have moved easily at first, accepting the oc¬ 
casional peasant rebuff of their ideas, secure in the knowledge 
of eventual domination. By this technique they have uncovered 
leadership talent among the peasants and trained pliable youths 
as effective village cadres. They have been able to convince a great 
many noncommunist idealists and intellectuals of communism’s 
interest in serving the people. As the web of communist organiza¬ 
tion and control is spinning, but before it is strung taut, their 
tolerance and patience seem to be without end. Here is the pat¬ 
tern which the Viet Minh has employed so successfully in Indochina; 
here is the pattern unquestionably being introduced by communist 
agents today throughout the villages of Southeast Asia. 
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In contrast, the nationalist regimes are so preoccupied with 
parliamentary and political maneuverings, with the attempt to 
hold their governments together, to balance budgets, to stabilize 
economies, to industrialize, and to become impressive on the inter¬ 
national stage that they give little time to the peasants and villages 
upon which their strength ultimately must rest. When the national 
leaders finally do mahe spasmodic efforts to win the peasants’ 
loyalty and support, too often they are condescending and, as a 
result, ineffective. This attitude moves on down the line to the 
nationalistic youths and civil servants who aspire to government 
assignments in the capital cities, regarding their higher education 
as a release from the possibility of uncomfortable and hard work 
in the provinces and villages. Once in government service, even the 
more idealistic ones who are fired by the desire to work for national 
progress too often become disillusioned or are lured away from 
the nationalist cause by the communists. 

The communist threats to Southeast Asia rest on opportunities 
for overt international aggression, for subversion of national in¬ 
stitutions, and for civil war or insurrection. As already indicated, 
many circumstances favor communist success in the area, and the 
character of communism is such as to leave little doubt that the 
communists are organized and prepared to take full advantage 
of every opportunity which arises to favor them. Add to that the 
fact that the nationalist governments are weakly organized, uncer¬ 
tain of their objectives and methods, and engulfed by the problems 
of daily administration, and that they are either unable or un¬ 
willing to meet fully the communist challenge to their authority, 
and the question may well be applied: Why is not all Southeast 
Asia in the hands of the communists today? Several explanations 
may be given: (i) The communists recently lost a major source 
of strength in Southeast Asia—the issue of colonialism. Today they 
compete not with alien, colonial governments for strength and 
8up{>ort, but with independent national governments, (a) Just as it 
hampers the efforts of the national governments, the general lassi¬ 
tude and inertia of the Southeast Asian masses retards communist 
effectiveness. ($) The "Chineseness” of communism, especially in 
Malaya and Thailand, has limited and continues to limit com¬ 
munist prcTgress. (4) Throughout Southeast Asia, a basic resistance 
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to dictatorship, coupled with an instinct for democracy, individual 
dignity, and liberty, is growing. (5) Communist extremist methods 
of the past have returned to plague their protagonists. 

But Uiere is one further explanation most unpleasing of all 
for the noncommunist world to face. This is the fact that, except 
for Vietnam, the communists have yet to make their major overt 
bid for power in Southeast Asia. As they have been (or some 
twenty-five years, the communists are still very much at work, 
seeking to create the right “objective conditions” for revolution, 
confident of their hour of final victory. 



5 . THE SHAPE OF POLICY 
V-J DAY TO KOREA 


AMERICANS POSTWAR ASSUMPTIONS 
AND HOW THEY COLLAPSED 

The United States entered the postwar period with Far Eastern 
policies based on four major assumptions. These were: (i) con¬ 
tinued cooperation and imity among the major wartime allies 
within the framework of the United Nations would maintain the 
peace; (s) the colonial powers and their Asian possessions would 
work out arrangements for self-government and independence in a 
peaceful and orderly manner: (3) a unified and friendly China 
would become the leading Asian power and the focal point of 
United States interest and policy in Asia; (4) Japan would never 
again be permitted to become a major Pacific power. The story 
of the collapse, or the invalidation, of these four assumptions be¬ 
tween V-J Day and the communist victory in China is the back¬ 
ground for the new and increased significance of Southeast Asia 
on United Suits policy ever since 1950. 

At the end of the Second World War, United States policy 
toward Southeast Asia, viewed in global perspective, may be de¬ 
scribed as a policy of limited interest and noninvolvement. Aside 
from the matter of Philippine independence and two other notable 
exceptions to be mentioned later, the United States gave Southeast 
Asia relatively low-priority attention. In concerning itself with 
the Far East as a whole, the major points of concentration of the 
United Sutes Government were on three specific tasks. First was 
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the job of meeting the many unique and difficult problems related 
to the occupation of Japan and Korea. Second, in accordance with 
earlier American pledges, it was necessary to complete arrange* 
ments for the aeation of an independent Republic of the Philip¬ 
pines. Third. China was to be helped to achieve in fact the big- 
power status which she had been accorded in theory during the 
war. 

Events leading to the collapse of America’s flrst major policy 
assumption toward Asia in the jxMtwar period, predicated on peace 
through friendly allied cooperation, go a long way toward serving 
as an explanation for American neglect of the signihcant develop¬ 
ments taking place during this period in colonial South and South¬ 
east Asia. Although big-power cooperation collapsed in Asia almost 
immediately after the war, the decisive breaks occurred in Europe 
under circumstances which focused primary attention on European 
issues. On the international scene, two European developments 
overshadowed everything else for the American people and govern¬ 
ment. They were the crisis resulting from the economic devastation 
and disintegration of the European continent with its attendant 
political confusion and the rapid deterioration of allied relations 
with the Soviet Union, later known as the “East-West split” which 
precipitated the cold war. 

Confronted by the combination of a near prostrate Western 
Europe and a hostile Soviet Union armed with vast capabilities, 
the United Sutes could not risk the consequences of inaction. 
American security required the creation of some measure of stability 
and balance in Western Europe where the entire continent seemed 
ready to drop by default into the arms of communism. By 1947 
even the most optimistic Americans realized that peace in the post¬ 
war world could not be maintained on the assumption of big-power 
cooperation inside or even outside the framework of the United 
Nations. Negotiation and cooperation with the Soviet Union clearly 
required strength, not merely faith and hope. The collapse of this 
first assumption of American postwar policy for(^d the United 
States to face the realities and responsibilities of leadership in a 
divided and dangerous world. The American response, carried out 
within the strategic framework of the “containment” idea, was a 
scries of unprecedented foreign policy programs designed to help 
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reconstruct the economies of Western Europe, to help create condi¬ 
tions for political subility, and to help build military strength ade¬ 
quate for defense of the area- The progress of the programs through 
the overwhelming efforts of the United States and the countries 
of Western Europe already is recorded American and European 
history. Of this covering European operation, three phases—the 
Truman Doctrine, the Marshall Plan, and the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization—represented major innovations in United 
States foreign policy. Behind each of these decisive moves lay logical 
reasons which contained significant, if at the time only partially 
realized, implications for subsequent United States foreign policy 
in Southeast Asia. 

The second assumption, that the colonial powers and the 
Asian nationalists would work out suitable and peaceful arrange¬ 
ments for self-government and independence, was pulverized in 
the rubble and flames of the Indonesian and Vietnamese inde¬ 
pendence struggles. Like the colonial powers, the United States 
misjudged the postwar strength of the colonial Asian independence 
movements, especially in Indonesia and Indochina. In general, the 
United Sutes tended to consider the settlement of independence 
problems as matters outside the scope of American jurisdiction, 
which they were, and outside the sphere of immediate American 
interest, which they were not. At the end of the war, expecution 
rose high throughout colonial Asia that the United States would 
express the American heritage and tradition of championing inde¬ 
pendence and self-determination by a vigorously anticolonial policy. 
When the hope was not fulfilled, colonial Asia was washed in a 
wave of disappointment and disillusionment, the effects of which are 
still apparent in American relations with India, Burma, and Indo¬ 
nesia. Although United States action on Philippine independence 
was hailed throughout the area, the act in itself, at least in the 
view of other Asian nationalists, did not fulfill American responsibil¬ 
ity on the colonialism issue. 

Later, when independence did come to India, Pakistan, Burma, 
Ceylon, and Indonesia, the United States apparently either mis¬ 
calculated or ignored the global implications. Clearly significant 
to the balance of international politics was the vacuum created 
in South and Southeast Asia by the conjunction of independence 
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with the accompanying withdrawal or drastic reduction o£ European 
power. Instead o£ seeking to influence the course of events through¬ 
out by a consistent and active anticolonial policy followed by 
partnership with the newly emerging Asian states, the United States 
chose to limit its policy to neutrality, noninvolvement, and oc¬ 
casional general pronouncements favoring self-government and in¬ 
dependence. In general. America’s anticolonial convictions took 
active shape only in the diplomatic recognition of the new states as 
soon as their legal relationship with the colonial powers permitted. 

Several factors contributed to this American policy of limited 
interest and noninvolvement in Southeast Asia. For instance, 
American concentration on the military aspects of the Second 
World War seemed to preclude in Asia, as it did in Europe, full 
consideration of the political and economic issues which were cer¬ 
tain to follow victory. Again, American attachment to the idea of 
China as the focal point of American interest in Asia was so strong 
as to turn into a weakness after the war. Later, American concern 
with the postwar crisis in Western Europe inevitably drew attention 
and interest from Asia. From the outward evidence, the tone of 
United States postwar policy in Southeast Asia was set by the estab¬ 
lishment of the Southeast Asian Command under Lord Mount- 
batten and the enlargement of the Command’s area of responsibility 
during the Potsdam Conference in the closing months of the war. 
At that time the Southeast Asia Command was held responsible 
for the coordination of operations and occupation of all Southeast 
Asia, except the Philippines and the northern parts of Burma and 
Indochina which were assigned to the China theater. Responsi¬ 
bility for operations in the Philippines, Japan, and Korea and for 
their occupation was given to the American forces and, as often 
happens, these demarcations of military responsibility during the 
war were perpetuated afterward in postwar interests and policies. 

In the advocacy of self-government and independence for the 
colonial areas of Asia, numerous American officials spoke bravely 
and wrote bluntly during the war. However, few stirring pro¬ 
nouncements were made in the final stages of the war and In the 
immediate postwar period. No energetic anticolonial policy fol¬ 
lowed the earlier expressions of purpose and conviction on the 
subject. Although the United Suies sought to avoid any part in the 
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forcible reimposition of colonial rule in Asia, United States policy 
during the independence struggles was to remain neutral and to 
stay friendly with both sides—the Asian nationalists and the 
colonial powers. The general result was that the United States 
seemed to antagonize both sides. 

Again, the United States faced an acute dilemma. How was it 
possible to champion actively the independence aspirations of India, 
Burma, Indonesia, and Indochina, and maintain close relations with 
Britain, France, and the Netherlands at the same time, especially 
when the European colonial powers considered relations with their 
colonial territories as matters of specially delicate political, eco¬ 
nomic, and psychological balance? American officials were con¬ 
fronted by this Asia-Europe dilemma even before the end of the 
Second World War, as is indicated in Cordell Hull’s Memoirs: 

. . . we recognized that any change in India’s constitutional status 
could be brought about only if Great Britain were in agreement, and we 
realized full well that, with Britain fighting for her life, we should take no 
step and utter no words that would impede her struggle. . . . 

At the same time there was a danger that doing nothing would have 
unfavorable repercussions both on the general war effort and on ourselves. 
After Pearl Harbor we felt that failure to solve the Indian problem would 
hamper military operations in the Far East and might later constitute a 
threat to peace when the war was over. And we also felt that our own posi¬ 
tion among the Asiatic peoples would be adversely affected by a belief on 
their part ^at we were helping Great Britain maintain her imperial policy 
in the Orient 

With these two viewpoints in mind, we had to keep our discussions 
with Britain on the subject of Indian independence on as informal a basis 
as possible. In publicly stating our conviction that subject peoples should 
be assisted toward self-goverrunent and eventual independence, we kept 
our statements general, without making specific reference to India. But in 
private conversations the President talked very bluntly about India with 
Prime Minister Churchill just as I was talking with British Ambassador 
Halifax-i 

The challenge of Soviet communist expansion in Europe and the 
need to strengthen and unify the states of Western Europe to meet 
that challenge made the dilemma immeasurably more difficult in 
the postwar period. American officials dealing with the problems 
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held far from unanimous opinions on them, tliose most cognizant 
with Asian affairs in general advocating a decisive American stand 
on Indian, Burmese, and Indonesian independence and an interim 
trusteeship for Indochina, others knowledgeable primarily on Euro¬ 
pean matters advocating a status quo and hands-off policy toward 
European colonial areas in Asia to avoid irritating or offending 
the implicated European governments. The Asia-Europe dilemma 
never was resolved, although now it is clear that the European- 
oriented voices in the State Department prevailed at a critical time 
when the United States subordinated its traditional attitude toward 
colonialism in Asia to the apparent needs for allied unity and 
strength in Europe. 

One notable exception to the general American policy pattern 
of limited interest and noninvolvement in Southeast Asia is pro¬ 
vided by the Indonesian case. Following the Japanese surrender and 
the Indonesian Republic’s proclamation of independence, six weeks 
elapsed before the first allied troops from Lord Mountbatten’s 
Southeast Asia Command landed in Indonesia. Shortly afterward, 
with the arrival of the lint Dutch military units and civil affairs 
teams in October 1945, hostilities between the Dutch and Republic 
forces began. In an effort to break the stalemate, the British, with 
American support, persuaded the Dutch to negotiate with the In¬ 
donesian nationalists for a definition of terms as a basis for solution 
of the self-government and independence issues. After a year of 
difficult negotiation and intermittent warfare, the Indonesians and 
Dutch initialed the Linggadjati Agreement, on November 15. 
1946, just two weeks before the withdrawal of British and Indian 
occupation forces from Indonesia. When the agreement was signed 
four months later, the United States extended a limited de facto 
recognition of uncertain legal status to the Indonesian Republic. It 
was obvious that Indonesians and Dutch were far from satisfied 
and that further armed conflict was certain. The United States, 
viewing the precarious situation, sent an aide-memoire in June 
1947 ^ moderation and cooperation on both sides with the 
added offer of discussing flnancial aid for Indonesian rehabilita¬ 
tion upon the esublishment of an interim federal government and 
the assurance of mutual cooperation between the two countries. 

When this aide not only was ignored but was followed by a 
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major Dutch military offensive, termed a “police action,*' the 
following month, the United States strongly condemned the Dutch 
act and made strenuous though unsuccessful efforts to induce a ces¬ 
sation of hostilities. On July 51, 1947* the Indonesian Case was 
placed before the United Nations Security Council by Australia and 
India, and from that time until its conclusion in the fall of 1949 was 
conducted in the spotlight of international publicity. Here, with the 
prestige of the United Nations involved and the issues of global 
politics engaged, the United States was forced to develop its position 
accordingly. 

Through the course of the Indonesian Case, the United States 
maintained that the two parties to the dispute would have to 
initiate any settlement of the long-range issues between them. How¬ 
ever, the United States offered its good offices in July 1947 to help 
reach a settlement outside the United Nations but with United 
Nations approval. The proposal was rejected by the Indonesians, 
who preferred United Nations arbitration as being less subject to 
global political pressures. After considerable searching for an ac¬ 
ceptable formula, the United Nations Good Offices Committee was 
formed, consisting of Belgium as Netherlands representative, Aus¬ 
tralia as Indonesian representative, and the United States, jointly 
selected by both parties, as the third “impartial” member. This 
committee assignment steadily increased the extent of United 
States involvement in the case. The mutual distrust and hostility 
of the Indonesians and the Dutch, reflected in the positions of their 
Belgian and Australian representatives on the Good Offices Com¬ 
mittee, meant that the American member, for the most part, held 
the initiative. When, on January 17, 1948, the Renville Agreement 
Anally was concluded, it was greeted with premature optimism like 
its predecessor, the Linggadjati Agreement. Although the Renville 
provisions for troop withdrawals were carried out with relative 
success, the major issues between the two parties remained un¬ 
resolved, and negotiations for implementation of the agreement 
dragged on for nearly a year, punctuated by armed clashes. Finally, 
negotiations broke down completely and the Netherlands again re¬ 
sorted to full-scale armed force on December 17, 1948. 

The American response to the second Dutch “police action” 
was immediate. The American representative on the Security Coun- 
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cil called the body into emergency session to begin full discussion 
of the Dutch action. The United States position, the strongest yet 
taken, held the Netherlands directly responsible for the renewal of 
hostilities without justification. The United Stales introduced a 
resolution calling for a cease fire and a Dutch withdrawal to the 
military lines provided in the Renville Agreement The adminis¬ 
trator of the Economic Cooperation Administration announced 
tliat Marshall Plan assistance intended for Dutch use in Indonesia 
would be suspended. 

The vigorous reaction not only of the United States but of all 
the members of the Security Council apparently came as a surprise 
to the Dutch and undoubtedly weighed in their subsequent shift of 
policy which made possible the final settlement of Indonesian in¬ 
dependence at the Round Table Conference at The Hague in the 
fall of 1949. By this time, too, the Dutch finally had perceived the 
military realities which existed in Indonesia. Although managing 
to control Indonesia’s major cities and lines of communication, they 
had failed completely in extending their authority to tlie country¬ 
side where the Republic forces waged vigorous and effective 
guerrilla warfare against them. 

Throughout the Indonesian Case United States policy was 
motivated by the hope of a peaceful negotiated settlement which 
would preserve as much stability in Indonesia as possible. However, 
the circumstances precluded such an orderly change. Dutch and 
Indonesian emotions were too deeply involved; both sides were 
fearful of compromising their objectives; and mutual distrust was 
acute. United States policy here coincided with its postwar position 
of neutrality in the independence struggles and of refusal in aiding 
the reestablishment of colonial rule in Asia. But the position of 
neutrality forced the United Sutes into its deepest involvements 
in the case. In this position, the Indonesians and Dutch both felt, 
probably correctly, that wholehearted American support could 
determine the swing of victory. From the Indonesian viewpoint, by 
equivocating before the second Dutch "police action" and by con¬ 
tinuing economic aid to the Netherlands, United Sutes policy pro¬ 
longed the struggle and made their victory more difficult. From 
the Dutch viewpoint, United Sutes policy helped lose them a highly 
prized possession. The loss of Indonesia, in their estimate, resulted 
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from the combination of three important facton: the denial of the 
use of Allied ships to transport Dutch military units to Indonesia 
immediately after V-J Day; American denial of support; and foreign 
interference in what they considered an internal affair. No matter 
how tlie American role in the Indonesian Case is assessed, it marks 
a major exception to the postwar pattern of United States non¬ 
involvement in Southeast Asia. 

The third major assumption of United States postwar policy 
in the Far East based on a unified and friendly China as the leading 
Asian power and focal point of United States interest and f>olicy 
in Asia collapsed with the communist conquest of the Chinese 
mainland at the end of 1949. In the next year it became only too 
apparent that a strong, unified China was destined to become a 
leading Asian power, but that it would be led by a violently anti- 
American communist government closely associated with the Soviet 
Union. 

This reversal of American expectations invalidated the most 
important calculations of United States postwar policy in Asia. 
More than that, it touched off a serious internal controversy during 
a highly critical period in the United States. The "loss of China” 
produced charges and countercharges, cries of treason, and public 
maligning of even the highest officials, and presented a caricature of 
America to the world which delighted and encouraged the com¬ 
munist elements while undermining and alarming the nations of 
the free world which looked to the United States for world leader¬ 
ship. 

The facts remain clear despite the wealth of words on the 
capabilities possessed by the Chiang Kai-shek r^ime and the influ¬ 
ence, short of large-scale military intervention, which the United 
States might have exercised on China at a ceruin period of time. 
The communists decisively defeated the Kuomintang in the villages 
and cities of China as well as on the battlefields. Their victory was 
a major disaster for United States policy, and it marked an abrupt 
turning point in the character of United States policy toward 
Southeast Asia. 

With China under the rule of a hostile communist regime, the 
United States bad to reappraise its conception of requirements for 
security in the Pacific Immediately Japan’s role assumed new and 
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different proportions, thus invalidating the fourth and last major 
assumption of United Sutes postwar policy in the Far East; namely, 
that Japan never again would be permitted to become a major 
Pacific power. Now in the forefront of American policy planning 
emerged the idea of a Pacific defense perimeter based on an inde> 
pendent, economically viable and militarily strong Japan. To this 
end, John Foster Dulles, then special adviser to the Department of 
State, opened negotiations in the fall of 1950 for a Japanese peace 
treaty as a first step in transforming Japan from a defeated enemy 
into a positive contributor to collective security in the Pacific. 

Thus, United States policy in the Far East by the beginning of 
1950 rested uncomfortably on four major assumptions, all of them 
invalidated by events. First, a global cold war which dominated 
every aspect of international relations had replaced the hope for 
maintaining world peace through big-power unity. Second, two 
Southeast Asian countries already were in the throes of postwar 
adjustments with their ruling colonial powers which had been 
anything but peaceful and orderly. Indonesian independence in 
the early days of 1950 was an infant of a few weeks, its remembrance 
of the prenatal struggle as vivid and bitter as that of the mother 
country which spawned it. Indochina had just entered the fourth 
year of the war between France and the Viet Minh, which was 
draining France not only of strength but also of her already 
limited supply of international prestige. Third, China, under com¬ 
munist domination, had become a major United Sutes antagonist 
and a close ally of the inimical Soviet Union, revealing in an urgent 
light the new strength and prestige of the communist r^me and 
the weak and expos^ position of the rest of Asia. Fourth, the con¬ 
cept of an independent, strong, and economically revived Japan 
suddenly seemed to be a vital keystone to American security in the 
Pacific. 

REAPPRAISAL 

The sequence of events clearly called for some drastic over¬ 
hauling of United Sutes policy. An immediate and important 
change came with the substitution of Southeast Asia and Japan to 
the position earlier reserved for China in American policy plan- 
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ning. Southeast Asia and Japan now became major focal points for 
United States diplomacy and interest in the Far East. As a result of 
the new and abrupt shift of American policy emphasis to Southeast 
Asia which represented a retreat to previously unprepared posi¬ 
tions, the Sou^east Asian countries were caught off balance psy¬ 
chologically. As the United Sutes began to implement its policy 
adjustment with a sudden onslaught of activity in the area, most of 
the Southeast Asian countries became wary. They were hesitant 
over the idea of intimate economic, diplomatic, and security rela¬ 
tions with the United States; they were suspicious about the new 
American concept of Japan’s dominant role in the Pacific. Only 
the Philippines and Thailand were reasonably well seasoned by 
prior experience to withstand the shock of American courtship. 

In the Philippines, a fifty-year backlog of close relations with 
the United States had not been entirely without difficulty, but the 
grant of Philippine independence had dispelled most suspicion of 
American motives in that country. Although Filipino dissatisfaction 
accompanied some of the economic terms and conditions of inde¬ 
pendence, most Filipino leaders and people recognized and ac¬ 
cepted their ties with the United States. They entered their period 
of independence convinced that the future security and economic 
development of the Islands depended on good relations with the 
United States. Nevertheless, there was strong Filipino resistance to 
America's new plans for Japan. By 1950 general conditions in the 
Philippines were discouraging. In many instances per capita pro¬ 
duction and average living standards were lower than prewar, and 
further economic disintegration seemed to be the trend. The com¬ 
munist Huk rebellion was at its height in central Luzon, spreading 
a trail of terrorism, looting, and murder and helping to make 1950 
the Philippines’ darkest postindependence year. 

At the beginning of 1950 Thailand’s attitude and general eco¬ 
nomic position was a relatively bright spot in the Southeast Asian 
gloom. Although there had been confusion and uncertainty in the 
immediate postwar period, owing to internal political maneuvering, 
widespread corruption in government and skyrocketing costs of 
living. Thailand’s general situation had improved by 1950. Large 
export surpluses of rice helped to bring a relatively high level of 
prosperity to the country, and this did more to minimize popular 
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discontent and unrest in the country than the character of the 
postwar governments. 

In the realm of diplomacy, American-Thai relations were close 
and friendly for two principal reasons. First, the Thai were eager 
to mend their wartime political fences. Having capitulated to the 
Japanese demands early in the Second World War with only token 
resistance, and having collaborated with the Japanese during the 
war and taken advantage of the wartime situation to seize four 
Indochinese border provinces and four northern Malayan sutes, 
the Thai governments were now anxious to regain the confidence 
of the Allies, especially Britain and the United Stales. Second, the 
way for the cordial relations existing between the United Sutes and 
Thailand by 1950 had been paved by some astute American diplo¬ 
matic spadework. This American diplomatic effort in Thailand was 
another of the three major exceptions to the general pattern of 
limited interest and noninvolvement which characterized United 
States policy in Southeast Asia prior to 195a The other exceptions 
were the grant of Philippine independence and the American role 
in the Indonesian Case. 

In the matter of Thailand's wartime strategy, the United Sutes 
took the position that Thailand's capitulation to the Japanese was 
not representative of the will of the Siamese people and that the 
declaration of war which the Thai made on Britain and on the 
United Sutes shordy after opening the Siamese borden to Japanese 
troops on January 25, 1942, could be disregarded. The Thai Min¬ 
ister in Washington, who had refused to deliver the official decla¬ 
ration of war to the American government, immediately after Pearl 
Harbor initialed a 'Tree Thai” movement which by the end of the 
war was highly organized and possessed elaborate plans for an up 
rising against the Japanese in Thailand. Throughout the war, both 
the United Sutes and British governments cooperated closely with 
the Free Thai, and the United Sutes especially tended to regard 
this group, rather than the wartime government in Thailand, as 
represenutive of the will of the Siamese people. Although the war 
ended before the Free Thai were able to put its plans into actions, 
the facts of its existence and growth, its outspoken pro-AlIied orien- 
Ution, and the personal prest^ of its leaders did much to shape 
American policy toward postwar Thailand. As a result, the United 
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States regarded Thailand as a liberated rather than an enemy 
a>untry at the end of the war, and began to lay the groundwork for 
close diplomatic ties soon afterward. 

There was sharp contrast, however, between America’s general 
approach to postwar Thailand and Great Britain’s. Tlie British had 
sustained extensive damage to their economic interests as well as 
losses of their people in Thailand. Thousands of British citirens 
bad been interred in the country, many laboring and dying on the 
infamous "railway of death’’ with which the Japanese attempted to 
build an overland link from Bangkok to Rangoon. In addition, the 
British had reason to recollect the Japanese attacks on Malaya, 
Singapore, and Burma, which had been facilitated by Thailand’s 
conduct. Although the British were not motivated by revenge, they 
expected full retribution for their losses and were inclined to be 
harsher than the United States in their treatment of Thailand. 

The series of "demands" which the British presented to the 
Thai government at the end of the war were embodied in the 
Anglo-Thai Treaty of January i, 1946, after considerable negotia¬ 
tion and paring. The requirement that the Thai provide 1.5 
million tons of free rice as partial reparations payments to the 
British provided a major storm center in the treaty. Faced with 
starvation conditions in Malaya and India, the British were eager 
to enforce this provision. The Thai, depending almost entirely on 
rice exports for economic stability and recovery, felt that the Brit¬ 
ish demands were much too high. In practice, the rice provision had 
the effect of diverting the major portion of Thailand’s rice surplus 
into highly lucrative rice smuggling and black-marketing channels 
in which many Thai government officials were involved. The 
debilitating effects of the illegal rice trade, not only on Anglo-Thai 
relations but also on the general moral and economic situation in 
Thailand, led the United States to intercede with the British in an 
effort to obtain more lenient terms for the Thai. By this and subse¬ 
quent acts designed to strengthen Thailand’s economic position and 
to advance Thailand’s interests at the level of international diplo¬ 
macy, the United States established bonds with Thailand which pro¬ 
vided a base for the development of even more intimate relations 
beginning in 1950. 

In practical terms, American policy reaction to the new and 
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dangerous conditions in the Far East had begun some time before 
the collapse of nationalist resistance on the mainland of China. For 
example, President Truman, in his inaugural address of January 
so, 1949, had advanced the Point Four idea of technical aid and 
assistance as one technique for influencing social and economic 
conditions in the underdeveloped areas of the world, including 
Southeast Asia. By the summer of 1949, the Executive Branch had 
presented two bills to Congress to implement the Point Four idea, 
although these were received with less than congressional enthusi¬ 
asm.* 

Another step in the adjustment process was taken with the 
appointment on July 30, 1949, of Raymond B. Fosdick, former 
president of the Rodtefeller Foundation, and Dr. Everett Case, 
president of Colgate University, as nongovernmental consulunts 
to the Department of State to work with Ambassador-at-Large Philip 
C. Jessup in a searching review of United States policy in the Far 
East. The advisory group was charged with conducting continuous 
evaluation of the conditions and policy problems in the area, with 
developing long-range plans for Asia as a region, and with lending 
counsel in the day-to-day decisions arising hum the spread of com¬ 
munism in China and adjacent Asian areas. The task was to seek 
an understanding of the conditions which led to the impasse in 
China and to devise ways to prevent these conditions from being 
repeated in the countries of Southeast Asia. 

Although the Case-Fosdick policy recommendations never were 
published, Mr. Fosdick reported his views of the problem and its 
requisite American response in a widely discussed New York Times 
Magazine article. He wrote: 

As far as American relations with Asia are concerned, one, and only one, 
door is open to the future: we must identify ourselves with the just and 
humane purposes of this revolution and make them our own. . . . Our 
task is clearly deflned, although the techniques to be employed are not yet 
whoUy in hand. That task is to make sure, as far as we can, that the aspira¬ 
tions of the people of Asia for freedom and justice and more abundant liv¬ 
ing have a fair chance. . . . We have the skills and technology, the cultural 
values and ideals, to make us the friend and counselor of revolutionary Asia. 
. . . What confronts us is a war not with armaments but with ideas. It is 
a war to determine which of two systems is really dediuted to the people’s 
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welfare. . . . Those who talk of arms and a display of power as the prin¬ 
cipal counters in the game misunderstand what the game is about. 
Arms undoubtedly have their place, but we are up against a set of ideas, 
and ideas cannot be stopped with bombs or battleships. The only way to 
beat an idea is with a better idea, and that better idea has got to be an 
idea that works.* 

Mr. Fosdick also urged the establishment of a strong Point Four 
program as vital to America’s Far Eastern policy and as the most 
effective weapon possible to halt the spread of communism. 

Although it is not possible to determine the influence which 
the Case-Fosdick mission had on subsequent American foreign 
policy, it is clear that the general spirit and philosophy of the 
Fosdick article coincided with the prevailing convictions of an in¬ 
creasing number of American citizens and government officials. 
Under constant review by the Department of State since the end of 
the war, the Southeast Asian situation was felt by many representa¬ 
tives charged with responsibility toward the area cither on the s}>ot 
or in Washington to have been neglected during the postwar period 
to the detriment of American interests and, ultimately, American 
security. These officials, convinced that a sympathetic, active sup¬ 
port and encouragement of the economic, social, and political 
awakening of Southeast Asia could best serve United Sutes in¬ 
terests. had pressed for more active and forward-looking American 
policies toward the area. They sought an approach which would 
emphasize economic development, technical assistance, health, edu¬ 
cation, information, and welfare activities, and which would play 
down military solutions to problems of political unrest, economic 
instability, and communist organizational and propaganda gains. 
It was not until the China situation bad bogged down to a hopeless 
morass and the European situation had given some signs of im¬ 
provement that these views were accorded a more sympathetic 
hearing. 

FACTFINDING AND FENCE-MENDING IN 1950 

For the United Sutes the first six months of 1950 were an 
anxious period of fact-finding, reappraisal, and fence-mending in 
Southeast Asia. Such a rapid succession of official missions, major 
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policy speeches, congressional debates, and stepped-up American 
diplomatic activity was directed toward the area that the suspicious 
reactions of the governments and people of Southeast Asia are not 
surprising.* 

Secretary of State Acheson, in a major policy address before 
the National Press Club in Washington, on January is, 1950, laid 
down American policy essentials towards Asia in direct and forth¬ 
right terms. He made six key points directly applicable to South¬ 
east Asia. These were: 

1. Although the factors influencing United Sutes policy toward 
the area are extremely diverse, two are common to the experience 
of nearly all Asian people. Pint is the "revulsion against the 
acceptance of misery and poverty as the normal condition of 
life," and second is the "revulsion against foreign domina¬ 
tion. . . .” 

s. The basic interests of Americans and of the peoples of Southeast 
Asia are parallel. 

5. American policy is not motivated simply by the desire to stop 
the spread of communism but by a deeper reason; namely, that 
communism “is really the spearhead of Russian imperialism 
which would, if it could, take &om these people what they have 
won and what we want them to keep and develop, which is their 
own national independence, their own development of their own 
resources for their own good. . . 

4. The American defense perimeter runs from the Aleutians to 
Japan, the Ryukyus and the Philippines. "So far as the military 
security of the other areas in the Pacifle is concerned, it must 
be clear that no person can guarantee these areas against military 
attack. . . . Should such an attack occur . . . the initial reliance 
must be on the people attacked to resist it and then upon the 
commitments of the entire civilized world under the Charter of 
the United Nations." 

5. "It is a mistake ... in considering Pacific and Far Eastern 
problems to become obsessed with military considerations. Im¬ 
portant as they are, there are other problems that press, and 
these other problems are not capable of solution through military 
means. These other problems arise out of the susceptibility of 
man y areas ... to subversion and penetration." 
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6. The United States stands ready to help in any way it can, but 
the extent of effective American assistance is limited. “American 
assistance can be effective when it is the missing component in a 
situation which might otherwise be solved. The United States 
cannot furnish all these components to solve the question. It 
cannot furnish determination, it cannot furnish the will, and it 
cannot furnish the loyalty of a people to its government.^* 

As a reaction to a series of provocations climaxed by the seizure 
of United States consular property, the American Government re¬ 
called on January 14, 1950, its official representatives remaining 
in China. The brutal treatment which many of these officials re¬ 
ceived at the hands of the communists and the difficulty which they 
experienced in attempting to leave China greatly increased Ameri¬ 
can feelings of bitterness toward the Chinese communist regime. 
This recall of American officials was tantamount to severance of 
diplomatic relations, an act which formalized a cleavage over policy 
toward China between the United States and several friendly 
governments both in Asia and in Europe. 

On January 19, 1950, Assistant Sectary of State George C. 
McGhee, speaking to the Annual Press Institute, applauded the 
British Commonwealth decision to develop an “economic program 
for South and Southeast Asia based on principles of self-help and 
mutual aid.” The Assistant Secretary indicated that the United 
States would be willing to adapt its own efforts in furtherance of 
this program, later known as the Colombo Plan. To counteract the 
expressed view of Asian people that they had been neglected by 
the United States in favor of Western Europe, he assured the Asian 
people that the United States genuinely desired to encourage their 
nationalist aspirations and to assist them in surmounting their basic 
problems. Referring to the critical situation in the Far East re¬ 
sulting from events in China, he pointed up the need of the peoples 
of South and Southeast Asia for voluntary association with other 
free peoples of the world to inaease stability in the area. 

Still in January, 1950, Ambassador Jessup began a three-month 
fact-finding tour of fourteen Far Eastern countries. Purposes of 
the Jessup Mission were severaifold: to remind the Southeast Asian 
countries that they had not been forgotten, to make a first-hand 
survey of conditions in the area, to explore with the Southeast Asian 
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governments ways and means in which the United States could help 
toward economic and political stability and security, and to review 
United States policy with the American diplomats in the field. 

Ambassador Jessup’s statements in the course of his tour are 
indicative of the concern which American policy-makers felt to¬ 
ward the Indochina situation. To Bao Dai in Saigon, he expressed 
the hope of closer relations between the United States and Vietnam. 
In hinting at impending American recognition of the three Indo¬ 
chinese r^imes, he included Cambodia and Laos by name. Still on 
the subject of Indochina, he declared several days later in Djakarta 
that the United States had no intention of supporting colonialism 
in Indochina but was interested in supporting and assisting ±e 
national independence of Vietnam and other states. His sutement 
clearly was intended to counteract the widely held Southeast Asian 
belief that United States recognition of the Bao Dai regime, re¬ 
garded as a tool of the French, was tantamount to supporting 
French colonialism in Vietnam. In Singapore, on February 6ih, 
Ambassador Jessup stated that the United States would view any 
armed aggression against Indochina as “a very grave matter.” At the 
same time he hinted at the possibility of some form of emergency 
economic aid in view of the need of quick action to help save 
Southeast Asia from communism. 

On February 7th, following long-delayed action by the French 
Assembly on agreements pertaining to a wider degree of self- 
government and independence for them, the United States formally 
recognized the three states of Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos within 
the French Union. American recognition of the three sutes fol¬ 
lowed communist China’s and the Soviet Union's recognition of 
Ho Chi Minh’s Viet Minh rigime by several days. 

The Jessup Mission was climaxed by a Conference of American 
Ambassadors called by Ambassador Jessup on February 13th in 
Bangkok to search for an understanding of the conditions in the 
area and for affirmative steps to be taken by the United States in 
accordance with these conditions. Here at a three-day meeting at 
top level, diplomats in Southeast Asian posts had an opportunity to 
press their case for a strong American effort to curtail communist 
penetration in Southeast Asia. Discussions took place which ranged 
the entire field of American foreign policy in Southeast Asia. These 
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included economic, political, and social problems of the Southeast 
Asian countries, the problems and potential of the Point Four pro¬ 
gram which at the time was before Congress, the matter of regional 
economic and security associations in Asia, implications of American 
recognition of Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos, the war between 
France and the Viet Minh then in progress, the ramifications of a 
Japanese peace treaty, the problem of protecting Southeast Asia 
from communist aggression and subversion. According to a Sute 
Department communique, discussions at the conference “were con¬ 
ducted within the general framework of the announced policy of 
the United Sutes to support the independence and nationalist 
aspirations of all Asian peoples." 

Ambassador Jessup, returning to Washington at the conclusion 
of the conference with the vituperative Senator McCarthy baying 
at his heels, reported on March egth to the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, which was holding hearings on Southeast 
Asian aid, that in his view Indochina, Burma, and Thailand were 
priority problems. He advised sending military aid, especially small 
arms, to help support the anticommunist eflfort in Indochina; but 
in doing so he stressed the importance of economic aid and techni¬ 
cal assistance rather than military aid. He urged that the United 
States make clear its purposes through an information and educa¬ 
tion campaign in Asia. On April 13th he reiterated his recommen¬ 
dations to the nation in a radio report summarizing America’s 
Southeast Asian policy in six key points: 

The United States believe* that every people has the right to be inde¬ 
pendent, to govern itself, and to work out its own problems in its own way. 
We have demonstrated this belief ... in our relations with the Philip¬ 
pines, with the Republic of Korea and with the United States of Indonesia. 

The United States believes in the institutions of democratic govern¬ 
ment, and encourages the practice of democratic government wherever it is 
possible to do so. . . . 

The United Sutes believes that free people who are determined to 
mainuin their independence are entitled to military aid which will help 
them to remain free. . . . 

The United Sutes, within the limits of its resources, gives economic aid, 
in the form of loans and technical assisunce, where such aid is wanted and 
can help people to help themselves. An example of such aid is the recent 
Export-Import Bank loan to Indonesia. . . . 
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We shall continue to carry on a vigorous information program to make 
known the purposes and policies of the United States. . . . 

We shall continue to work through the United Nations as well as 
through direct diplomatic channels to encourage the settlement of disputes 
that endanger peace and stability. . . . 

Meanwhile, President Truman, on February 9th, was dis¬ 
cussing with President Quirino the question of sending an economic 
mission to Manila. The Import-Export Bank, in a move fraught 
with political as well as economic significance, announced a |ioo,- 
000,000 economic reconstruction loan to Indonesia on February 
lotli. And on February 14th, as President Truman was signing 
the Far Eastern £(x>nomic Assistance Act of 1950 in Washington, 
Soviet and Chinese officials in Moscow were signing a thirty-year 
Soviet-Chinese treaty of mutual friendship, alliance, and assist¬ 
ance. 

On February 16th Secretary Acheson gave his ringing speech 
on “total diplomacy." “The only way to deal with the ^viet 
Union," said Acheson, “is to create situations of strength. Where- 
cver the Soviet detects weakness or disunity—and it is quick to 
detect them—it exploits them to the full.” American foreign policy, 
according to the Secretary of State, had to consist of two interrelated 
branches to meet the Soviet challenge. “First, we must be prepared 
to meet wherever possible all thrusts of the Soviet Union. . . . The 
second part of our foreign policy must be to create those economic, 
political, social and psychological conditions that streng^en and 
create confidence in the democratic way of life." He urged patience 
and self-discipline on the American people and close voluntary co¬ 
operation among the various branches of government and, in fact, 
upon all American national organizations in a concerted eSon at 
“total diplomacy" to meet and defeat the communist menace. 

The Asia calendar continued active through the month, the 
Department of State announcing on February ajrd its intent to 
send a special mission to Southeast Asia, headed by R. Allen 
Griffin, publisher of the Monterey (California) Peninsula Herald 
and former Deputy Head of the China EGA Mission. The objec¬ 
tives of the Griffin Mission were “to prepare the way for the most 
expeditious and efficient use of whatever technical assistance funds 
may become available for that area ... to study the needs for 
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possible projects throughout the area and also lay the groundwork 
for anticipated programs under the Point Four legislation.” 

It was at this point that American officials were beginning to 
express frankly their alarm at the possible weakening of Southeast 
Asian leaders to communist pressures owing to the “bandwagon 
psychology” which was developing in the wake of Chinese and Viet 
Minh communist successes. W^ile reports were being circulated of 
substantial increases of Chinese aid to Ho Chi Minh and requests 
for large-scale American military and economic aid were being 
made by Vietnamese and French officials, there took place an 
inauspicious sequence of events which could and should have been 
avoided. A few days after the arrival of the Griffin Mission in 
Saigon to discuss American economic and technical aid with Viet¬ 
namese and French officials, segments of the American Pacific Fleet 
proceeded to pay a “goodwill” visit to Saigon, and war planes from 
the United States aircraft carrier hoxtr took off on “goodwill” 
flights over northern Vietnam. This prankish display of United 
States military strength in the teeth of a discussion of American eco¬ 
nomic aid proved too blatant a reminder of the cairot-and-whip era 
of gunboat diplomacy to go unnoticed by either communists or 
noncommunists in Southeast Asia. In Saigon, large-scale protest 
riots broke out on March i8th and igth, and Viet Minh forces fired 
on American warships in the harbor. 

On March Z5th Seaetary Acheson made the first important 
public statement on the concept of the Truman Doctrine to 
Southeast Asia. In a speech before the Commonwealth Club of San 
Francisco, he applied United States policy in Southeast Asia in 
the context of the Truman Doctrine that “the United States must 
support free people who are resisting attempted subjugation by 
armed minorities or outside pressures.” 

In early April the Far Fast was high on the docket as John 
Foster Dulles, appointed as special consultant to the Secretary of 
State, began exploratory conversations to lay the groundwork for 
negotiating a peace treaty with Japan. Secretary Acheson, reporting 
on the issues of the cold war before the American Society of News¬ 
paper Editors on April send, amplified the complexity of the com¬ 
munist threat and repeated the call for unified and concerted 
“total diplomacy” by the American nation. 
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Still in April, the beleaguered overseas information program re¬ 
ceived a new lease on life following a postwar interval of congres¬ 
sional neglect and abuse, particularly directed to the enfeebled 
Voice of America. The first hopeful note came when a large number 
of congressmen, who had toured Europe in the summer of 1947 to 
see for themselves the conditions leading to Manhall Plan pro¬ 
posals, returned home sufficiently disturbed by the barrage of Soviet 
propaganda against the Marshall Plan to be ready to support an 
improved and expanded American information program. Perma¬ 
nent legislative authorization for such an overseas information pro¬ 
gram thereupon was provided by the Smiih-Mundt Act of January 

1948 which was expected somehow to produce dramatic results. 
After a year of vain waiting, a United States Advisory Committee 
on Information, in March 1949, recommended the appropriation 
of 136,000,000 for the fiscal year 1950, representing a substantial 
increase over the previous year, to help raise the Voice of America 
mumble to a roar. While this served to whet congressional expec¬ 
tations all the more on the prospective accomplishments of the in¬ 
formation program and to increase earlier controversy on the 
message to be brought to the peoples of the world by the Voice of 
America, the Bureau of the Budget combined with Congress to 
dim any realities of expansion by cutting the recommended appro¬ 
priation in half. This same story was repeated through the year 

1949 into the first part of 1950. Then, President Truman speaking 
before the American Society of Newspaper Editon on April aoth 
scored a hit with the use of the phrase “Campaign of Truth." 

“We must make ourselves Imown as we really are," he said, 
“not as Communist propaganda pictures us. We must pool our 
efforts with those of the other free peoples in a sustained, intensi¬ 
fied program to promote the cause of freedom against the propa¬ 
ganda of slavery. We must make ourselves heard round the world in 
a great campaign of truth." 

A catchword could scarcely solve many of the problems which 
the overseas information program was encountering, but the Presi¬ 
dent’s address tied to increasing congressional awareness gave new 
force to the overseas information effort and the burden of cam¬ 
paigning for truth. 

On May 8th the Secretary of State, having conferred with the 
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French foreign minister in Paris, announced that the United States 
would provide economic aid and military equipment to the Associ* 
ated States of Indochina and to France to assist in restoring stability 
to the Indochina states and to help them pursue their peaceful 
and democratic development. The statement revealed American 
recognition of the fact that France and the governments and 
peoples of Indochina held primary responsibility for meeting the 
communist threat in Indochina. It was soon backed by direct 
communiques on May 24th to the French government and the 
chiefs of state of Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia announcing inaugura' 
tion of an American economic aid program and the establishment 
of a special economic mission to the Associated Stales to be sta¬ 
tioned in Saigon. The first allotment for economic aid amounted 
to ^25,000,000. 

On May nth the Griffin Mission, returning to Washington 
from its economic survey of Southeast Asia, recommended a pro¬ 
gram of 164,000,000 for economic aid to the area and a reported 
^50,000,000 for military aid. The Department of State decided 
against making the Griffin Mission recommendations public be¬ 
cause they were still ''in process of review, and negotiations with 
the governments concerned are being carried on." 

In this same period, a Conference of Foreign Ministers in Lon¬ 
don provided Secretary Acheson an opportunity to clarify and co¬ 
ordinate American policy in Southeast Asia with the French and 
British foreign ministen. According to a statement released to the 
press on May 20th, Secretary Acheson had reviewed the entire 
Southeast Asia situation with Mr. Bevin and Mr. Schuman. In the 
discussions, recognition was made of Britain’s and France’s "legiti¬ 
mate interests" In Malaya and Indochina where, it was agreed, 
scarcely any further contributions could be expected for the total 
regional defense of Southeast Asia. The three officials also agreed 
that communist aggression in Europe and in Southeast Asia was 
linked and that appropriate measures to combat it would have to be 
made in those two vitd areas of the world. When Secretary Acheson 
reported to Congress on the conference, he reiterated American 
recognition of French and British responsibility, stating that Ameri¬ 
can aid to Indochina would be complementary to French efforts 
there and that, in the rest of Southeast Asia, American aid would 
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b€ coordinated with the Colombo Plan of the British Common¬ 
wealth, then in process of formulation. 

During early June 1950, Secretary Acheson told the Senate 
Foreign Affairs and Armed Services committees that the funds 
which Congress had provided for the general China area under the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949 enabled the nation’s 
executive branch to initiate measures strengthening the noncom¬ 
munist states of Southeast Asia and showing America’s determina¬ 
tion to support France and the states of tlie French Union in the 
struggle to preserve the freedom and integrity of Indochina. "Mili¬ 
tary aid," he said, "when such aid can be effective, is an essential 
element of our course of action." 

President Truman on June 5th signed the Foreign Fconomic 
Assistance Act which authorized the third year of the European 
Recovery Program and which provided for esublishment of the 
Point Four Program. The United Nations Technical Assistance 
Conference, scheduled to be held originally in 1949 but postponed 
because of the uncertainly of United Stales participation, finally 
followed from June 12th to 14th. During its session, the United 
States pledged to underwrite some $12,000,000, or 60 per cent, of the 
United Nations Technical Assistance program budget. 

A NEW POLICY OUTLOOK 

What is the import of this chronology of events, American 
policy statements, and American policy actions toward Southeast 
Asia in the first half of 1950? Certainly it is a reflection of the new 
American concern toward Southeast Asia, the growing American 
awareness of the area’s importance to American security. It sug¬ 
gests in skeletal form the vigorous American effort which has been 
adopted to recoup in some measure the opportunities for influ¬ 
encing the course of events in Southeast Asia, forfeited in the initial 
postwar period, and to offset the effects of the earlier policy of 
limited interest and noninvolvement. More than anything else, 
perhaps, it presents the shadow of a new policy orienution begin¬ 
ning to assume form and dimension. 

Throughout the cold-war period, the complex problems posed 
by co mmunis m seemed doomed to be regarded by a large segment 
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o( the public. Congress, and even government officialdom pri¬ 
marily in military terms. On this basis, military force seemed to be 
considered its sole effective counter weapon. Secretary Acheson's 
"cold war" and "total diplomacy" speeches tried in some measure 
to dispel this belief and to counter the oversimplified analysis 
which would seem to ignore the encompassing nature of communist 
tactics whose wedges are driven by psychological, economic, and 
political techniques as much as by any military strategy. 

While valid and frequently repeated, the daim that the United 
States has served the interests of all noncommunist countries as 
well as its own by determinedly resisting communist expansion also 
has tended to oversimplify the problem of communism in Southeast 
Asia. Although the claim has given comfort to some noncommunist 
countries and raised denials in only a few, still the majority of non¬ 
communist countries have not been prepared to subordinate their 
interests and policies to this overriding identity of aim, despite the 
moral pressure to do so in the view of many Americans. 

Between 1947 and 1950, the communist threat in Asia was 
viewed by a less articulate minority segment primarily in non¬ 
military terms. This reasoning was based on the premise that wide¬ 
spread discontent with the economic, political, and sodal order of 
things has given communism its strength as an ideological world 
force. Its obvious counteraction, therefore, lay in changing the con¬ 
ditions in which communism flourished rather than in relying on 
mechanical military solutions for problems whose character was 
essentially psychological. Applied to Southeast Asia, this analysis 
called for programs of economic, technical, educational, soda], and 
political construction and for a general attitude of American par- 
tidpatioD in the Asian revolution. 

Divided into these two general currents of thought, the lines of 
American response to the communist program never became so 
sharply delineated as to focus on one side to the exdusion of the 
other. In fact, people on each side admitted the validity of certain 
aspects of the alternate program, while in neither case were there 
available the requisite estimates of need or of assistance to support 
the advocated programs. Although no basic difference was repre¬ 
sented in the broad objectives of the conflicting viewpoints, the 
serious division concern^ the method of approach, emphasis, and 
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techniques for pursuing these same objectives. The communist vic¬ 
tory in China which made extensive use of military activities in its 
final stages—the "armed struggle" phase of the communist revolu¬ 
tion-only served to emphasize these latter differences by strength¬ 
ening the case on the one side and clouding it further on the other. 

The proponents of a forceful and militant policy tended to 
stress, even overstress, United States capacity to impel other coun¬ 
tries to follow the dictates of American foreign policy. By contrast, 
the Secretary of State and those officials who dealt directly with 
foreign governments were exu-emely conscious of foreign policy 
limitations, and felt the grave responsibility of decision-making at 
a time when only a thin and indistinct line could be drawn between 
hot and cold war. 

During the first six months of 1950, the new policy orientation 
which appeared to be taking shape underscored the importance 
of removing the causes of communist appeal and success in South¬ 
east Asia. Internal Southeast Asian conditions which admitted 
specific opportunities for communist penetration and subversion 
were the concern of the Case-Fosdick Mission, the Jessup Mission, 
and the Griffin Mission, as well as of the Secretary of State, whose 
interest in these conditions and in techniques for alleviating them 
were revealed in statements on the problem. New activity included 
efforts to make economic and technical aid, a vigorous information 
program, and educational and training programs key American 
activities in Southeast Asia, to score the similarity of interests be¬ 
tween Americans and Asians, and to high-light American concur¬ 
rence in the matter of helping the Southeast Asian peoples achieve 
their own goals in their own way. Policy-wise, the changing orienta¬ 
tion seemed to accommodate the idea that the "containment" policy 
did not bear transferral from Europe to Southeast Asia in the same 
terms and that, instead, emphasis was to be placed on constructive 
programs for Southeast Asia which would make use of the positive 
elements ordinarily stated negatively in the policy of "contain¬ 
ment." Strong opposition continued to come from the protagonists 
of military solutions to communist threats and from the hard core 
within the State Department's European division who resisted any 
openly anti-French line in Indochina. In addition, the venomous 
McCarthy campaign, without actually changing administration 
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foreign policy, managed to weaken the general conduct of foreign 
affairs and to hamper positive readjustment of Far Eastern policy. 
Although in process of evolving by June, 1950, an American policy 
for Southeast Asia, guided by these concepu and attitudes, still had 
not emerged in fact. 

The question of whether an earlier shift in American policy 
might have saved the day in Indochina, or decisively have altered 
the course of American relations with the countries of Southeast 
Asia, is difficult to resolve for several reasons. On the Asian side, few 
nationalist Southeast Asian r^iraes were committed wholeheartedly 
to the economic and political reforms which were needed to meet 
the communist challenge. On the American side, it is dubious that 
Washington entirely understood the depths of revolutionary fervor 
racking Southeast Asia or that, having undentood, could have 
shifted American foreign policy far enough and fast enough to em¬ 
brace the revolution in process. Nor is it probable that either 
Washington or the American people thoroughly appreciated the 
wide gap which existed between America’s professed objectives and 
America's concrete policy actions in Southeast Asia or realized the 
extent of basic policy action which would have to be redirected to 
dose that gap. 

Despite these factors, there is no question that the United 
States was headed toward an active foreign policy, at least partially 
attuned to the conditions, needs, and aspirations of the people of 
Southeast Asia, and that, by mid-1950, the first steps toward joining 
the procession of human events in the area had been taken. 

KOREA CHANGES EVERYTHING 

On June 25, 1950, without warning. North Korean armies, 
which the Soviet Union had equipped, trained, and sponsored, 
initiated their frontal assault on the Republic of Korea. 

The United Nations Security Council, called at once into emer¬ 
gency session, ordered an immediate cease fire in Korea and the 
withdrawal of North Korean forces. Two days later, on June 27th, 
it called upon United Nations members "to furnish such assist¬ 
ance to the Republic of Korea as may be necessary to repel the 
armed attack and to restore international peace and security in 
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the area." That day, President Truman gave orders for American 
air and sea forces to support the South Korean troops and for the 
United States Seventh Fleet to prevent any attack on Formosa or 
any action from Formosa against the China mainland. The Presi¬ 
dent announced substantial increases in military aid to the Philip¬ 
pines and Indochina and the dispatch of American military mis¬ 
sions to Manila and Saigon. On June 30th he authorized missions 
by the American Air Force above the thirty-eighth parallel, the use 
of American ground forces in the Korean War, and a naval block¬ 
ade of the Korean coast. 

To the United States, the act of communist aggression in 
Korea indicated three important facts. First, the communists were 
willing to resort to overt international aggression—if they thought 
they could get away with it. Second, noncommunist military power 
was critically weak. Third, the distinct possibility of communist ag¬ 
gression elsewhere existed. 

The Korean War had basic and instant effects on American 
policy. It caused the United States to begin a major rearmament 
effort and limited remobilization at home; in Europe, it caused the 
United States to prod Atlantic Alliance members to build up their 
military forces. In foreign policy generally, it added the impetus 
which resulted in the United States placement of military consid¬ 
erations at the front of every issue. By way of illustration, the 
United States originally gave Marshall Plan aid with the stipulation 
that none of it be used for military purposes. Less than a year 
after the start of the Korean War, the military effect of Marshall 
Plan aid was the overriding consideration in its allotment. By 1952 
almost 80 per cent of American aid to Europe went in the form of 
military equipment, the rest in "defense supf>ort." Although this 
extreme policy emphasis never prevailed in Southeast Asia, as the 
Korean War progressed, American policy toward the area focused 
with increasing bluntness on questions of military strength while 
it pushed further out of scrutiny the importance of economic, polit¬ 
ick, social, and psychological facton. 

United States policy toward Southeast Asia clearly indicated 
the same shift of emphasis. On July 5th the State Department 
sent a newly created military survey mission under John Melby to 
visit Indochina, Malaya, Indonesia, Burma, Thailand, and the 
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Philippines. The Melby Mission was expected to determine the 
military build-up J>ossible in each of the visited countries, to recom¬ 
mend priorities for arms shipments, to discuss the composition of 
American military advisory groups which could be assigned to each 
country. In view of these purposes, the Melby Mission was re¬ 
ceived unofficially by the Indonesian government which thus regis¬ 
tered its objections, and was forced to cancel its scheduled Burma 
visit when the Burmese government signified its opposition to 
military alignmenL 

On June 29th announcement was made of an American eco¬ 
nomic survey mission to the Philippines under Daniel Bell, former 
Under Secretary of the Treasury. The Bell Mission, issuing its re¬ 
port in October, strongly, yet objectively, condemned many aspects 
of Philippine economic and governmental administration and rec¬ 
ommended far-reaching reforms as a requisite before any increase 
of American economic aid to that country. At the same time mili¬ 
tary aid to the Philippines continued in increasing amounts. To 
coordinate foreign information and psychological strategy, the De¬ 
partment of State on August 17th announced the establishment of 
a national psychological strategy board under the chairmanship of 
the Secretary of State to include representatives of the Departments 
of Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the Central Intelligence 
Agency. 

The Japanese peace treaty and the continued strengthening of 
Asian military and economic power were on the agenda when Dean 
Rusk, Assistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs, spoke on 
September 9th. "We shall view with sympathy any joint effort 
which the nations of Asia and the Far East might wish to make in 
behalf of the security or the well-being of the area as a whole," he 
declared. 

Followmg this line, Congress added a substantial emergency 
defense appropriation to the Mutual Defense Assistance Program 
for 1950-1951, including in the additional allotment $303,000,000 
for use in Southeast Asia and the Philippines and $75,000,000 for 
the general area of China. An additional $27,500,000 were ear¬ 
marked for the Philippines, Korea, and Iran which had been in¬ 
cluded as a unit in the original appropriations. In the event of 
further aggression, the United States made a proposal to the United 
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Nations for a 'TJnitIng for Peace” plan under which the General 
Assembly, to act quickly and effectively, could by-pass a Soviet veto 
in the Security Council. 

From San Francisco, President Truman on October 17th called 
upon the free world to build up its defenses. He declared: 

Events in Korea have made it more apparent than ever that the evil spirit 
of aggression is still abroad in the world. So long as this is true, we are all 
faced with a clear and present danger. . . . The free men of the world have 
but one dtoice if they arc to remain free. They must oppose strength with 
strength. This is not the task for the United Sutes alone. It is a task for the 
free nations to undertake together. . . . 

The President, turning specifically to Asian affairs, continued; 

Today, the peoples of the Far East, as well as peoples in other parts of the 
world, are struggling with the false revolution of communism. ... In this 
time of crisis, we ask the peoples of the Far East to understand us as we try 
to understand them. We are not trying to push blueprints upon them as 
ready-made answers for all their complicated problems. Every people must 
develop according to its own particular genius and must express its own 
moral and cultural values in its own way. . . . 

By October, Chinese communist troops had two new urgets— 
Tibet and Korea. When communbt Chinese extended their inter¬ 
vention in the Korean War to new dimensions soon afterward, it 
became, in the words of General MacArthur, a “new war” which 
predpiuted a further American paradox. The inhibitions imposed 
by the United Nations dearly weakened American miliury policy 
in the Korean War, while military considerations, imposed by the 
stark realities of communist miliury capability, contrived to weaken 
American foreign policy both toward Soudieast Asia and toward 
Europe. 

On December 30th Secreury Acheson reviewed the events of 
1950 and outlined policies for the coming year, 1951, in a covering 
sutement: "We will redouble our efforts to build situations of 
strength to meet trouble wherever it threatens. . . . Economic aid 
will be carried forward—although re-directed where necessary to 
contribute to the military strength of the free world.” 

As the pattern of policy emerged by the end of 1950, its orienta¬ 
tion was clearly in the direction of military defense. For Southeast 
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Asian peoples interested chiefly in the fulfillment of independence, 
in the development of internal economic systems, and in expansion 
of technical capabilities, America’s military orientation had specific 
meanings. These included such possibilities as the following: (i) 
intensified pressure for overt alignment with the anticommunist 
alliance: (a) American aid as a diplomatic lever in the construe* 
tion of a united front against communism in Asia; (3) the necessity 
for a sund in opposition to a brother Asian nation; {4) sacrifices 
in economic and public welfare programs in order to create, equip, 
and train modern military forces; (5) the construction of military 
superstructures on weak economic, social, and political foundations. 
Not all Southeast Asian leaders were willing to accept these implica¬ 
tions. 



6. THE SHAPE OF POLICY— 
KOREA TO MANILA 


During the Korean War, United States policy operated in the Far 
Fast on a military-crisis basis. Scant opportunity existed for focusing 
on the delicate balance between military and economic measures 
in Southeast Asia or on long-range diplomatic problems. The Korean 
armistice agreements resulting from the political and military stale¬ 
mate in Korea provided only a temporary respite which was fol¬ 
lowed almost immediately by a steadily deteriorating military situa¬ 
tion in Indochina which soon reached crisis proportions. Despite 
unusually strenuous last-minute efforts by the French, and heavy 
mat6‘iel backing by the United States, the war against Ho Chi 
Minh's communist forces turned from bad to worse. With the 
dramatic defense and final a>llapse of Dienbienphu and the Indo¬ 
china armistice agreements, another dismal chapter in the story 
of tlie war between France and the Viet Minh was concluded. 

The Indochina annistice agreements were far from satisfac¬ 
tory from a United States policy stand; but, for the first time in 
several years, they did bring a measure of peace to Asia, however 
unceruin and temporary. The settlement also meant that, even 
though the Indochina crisis continued, its character had shifted 
from military to political and economic, providing relief from 
emergency military decisions and a chance at last for some long- 
range policy planning and programming. 

At the conclusion of the Indochina armistice agreements, the 
United Sutes moved quickly to create a collective security organia- 
tion for Southeast Asia in the hope of preventing a recurrence 

*S7 
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o( communist aggression in South Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia, 
Thailand, or East Pakistan. Terms were set in the Southeast Asia 
Defense Treaty, signed on September 8, 1954, at Manila. 

From the period of the Korean War to the Manila Pact, the 
United States gave primary consideration in Southeast Asia to the 
need for building a protective bulwark against external com¬ 
munist aggression and, in doing so, based its policy in the area on 
four cornerstones. These were: (1) deterrence of aggression, (2) col¬ 
lective security, ($) economic and technical aid programs, and (4) 
support of noncommunist South Vietnam. The four cornerstones 
are prime considerations for an understanding of the many pitfalls 
and problems which beset American policy toward Southeast Asia 
today. 

THE STRATEGY TO DETER AGGRESSION 

The strategy to deter aggression is the pivotal point Its 
strength is embodied in the concept of “massive retaliation" which 
emerged in President Eisenhower’s second State of the Union Ad¬ 
dress, in January 1954, almost a year after he first laid the ground¬ 
work for it in his initial State of the Union Address. 

At the time of the first address, in February 1955, the President 
declared that the problem of the United States was to achieve 
adequate military strength within the limits of “endurable strain" 
on the economy and that the amassing of military power without 
regard to economic capacity would be in the nature of defending 
the nation against one form of disaster by inviting another. In 
essence, the President’s formula was the same one which friendly 
and allied countries in Asia and Europe were applying to their 
own situations. 

Although the previous administration had grappled with the 
identical military versus political and economic theme. President 
Eisenhower’s administration approached the subject with a dif¬ 
ferent slant on the capacity of the American economy and of the 
American military role in any future Asian war. 

For example, President Eisenhower’s “new look” defense policy, 
the policy planned to gear the United States military budget to 
long-term requirements, envisaged “the development of an armed 
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posture . . . supported year in and year out on a long-term basis/* 
a concentration on mobile striking forces making the necessary 
economies in manpower and resources, full use of new weapons 
and techniques, and a national airpower “superior to that of any 
other nation." 

Admiral Arthur Radford, Chairman of the Joint Chiefa of 
Staff, describing the "new look" to the National Press Club in 
December 1953. said: 

. . . we plan force levels which provide us mobile, versatile, combat forces 
in readiness, and an adequate mobilization base. These strength levels will 
be of such magnitude that our allies can recognize both our determination 
to counter any aggression and our determination to support our nadonal 
and international policies and commitments. At the same time, these levels 
will be those which are possible of attainment over the long pull. 

The President and the National Security Council, by approving the 
1954-1957 military budget estimates which included appropriations 
reduced in line with the long-term strategy, on December 19, 1953, 
endorsed the “ncw-look” program. 

In his second State of the Union Address, President Eisenhower 
reported: 

As we enter this new year, our military power continues to grow. This 
power is for our own defense and to deter aggression. We shall not be ag¬ 
gressors, but we and our allies have and will maintain a massive capability 
to strike back. Here are some of the considerations in our defense planning. 
First, while determined to use atomic power to serve the usages of peace, 
we take into full account our great and growing number of nuclear weapons 
and the most effective means of using them against an aggressor if they arc 
needed to preserve our freedom. . . . Second, the usefulness of these new 
weapons creates new relationships between men and materials. These new 
relationships permit economies in the use of men as we build forces suited 
to our situation in the world today. As will be seen from the budget mes¬ 
sage on January *1, the air power of our Navy and Air Force is receiving 
heavy emphasis. Third, our armed forces must regain mobility of action. 
Our strategic reserves must be centrally placed and readily deployable to 
meet sudden aggression against ourselves and our allies. 

Secrcury Dulles, defining the administration’s strategy in 
further detail, signified the foreign policy implications of massive 
retaliation: 
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Local defense will always be important, but there is no local defense which 
alone will contain the mighty landpower of the communist world. Local de* 
fenscs must be reinforced by the further deterrent of massive retaliatory 
power. A potential aggressor must know that he cannot always prescribe 
battle conditions that suit him. Otherwise, for example, a potential aggres¬ 
sor, who is glutted with manpower, might be tempted to attack in confi¬ 
dence chat resisunce would be confined to manpower. He might be tempted 
to attack in places where bis superiority was decisive. The way to deter 
aggression is for the free community to be willing and able to respond 
vigorously at places and with means of its own choosing.t 

It was the Secretary’s pronouncement that the basic policy 
decision of the United States was ”to depend primarily upon a 
great capacity to retaliate, instantly, by means and at places of 
our choosing,” as the best means of deterring attack and, in the 
event of aggression, as the best way of ensuring victory. He sounded 
two clear warnings by this policy statement; (1) in the event of ag¬ 
gression, retaliation could include the use of nuclear weapons; (2) 
retaliatory measures would not net^sarily be confined to die point 
of aggression. 

On the intent to maintain American military bases in Okinawa, 
the Sccreiary declared that this was necessary “to ensure adequate 
striking power to implement the collective security concept"; and, 
in line with President Eisenhower’s earlier statement, he reiterated 
that United States military forces in the Far East would feature 
“highly mobile naval, air and amphibious units." 

The work of providing the massive retaliatory power in the 
strategy to deter aggression is thus dearly assigned to the American 
forces. According to this scheme, an aggressor would encounter a 
two-pronged response. At the point of attack the response would 
be that of the local forces of the country under assault, buttressed 
by American material aid and, perhaps, naval and air support. 
This would leave United Slates forces free for retaliation “by means 
and at places” of American choice and from bases maintained 
for that purpose for dealing a seria of massive blows designed to 
overwhelm the aggressor. Presumably at the realization that such 
retaliatory measura would outweigh any possible gain from an 
act of aggression, the potential aggressor would be deterred. 

Following the “new-look” defense policy and this concept of 
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security through deterrence at the threat o£ massive retaliation, 
the process of integrating nuclear weapons into the American mili¬ 
tary structure as standard components of American miliury plan¬ 
ning, equipment, and training was begun during 1954 and 1955. 
At the same time. American military manpower and budget levels 
were reduced. Theoretically, the resulting slack in the general se¬ 
curity was taken up by heavy emphasis on the Strategic Air Com¬ 
mand, guided-missile development, nuclear-weapons production, 
tactical atomic artillery, and tactical atomic bombs suitable for 
precision delivery on pinpoint targets. The heavy reliance on air- 
atomic power and tactical atomic weapons which is now being 
built into America’s strategy to deter aggression is the natural out¬ 
growth of a defense policy established on the premise of increased 
long-range security at less cost at a time of expanding American 
military commitments in the Far East. The circumstances offered 
no alternative in the planning by the Joint Chiefs of Staff other 
than that of exploiting to the full America’s technical and scientific 
capacity for strategic and tactical nuclear warfare. 

Partly as a result of the concern expressed by America’s Euro¬ 
pean allies, and partly as a reaction to American criticism, several 
officials have sought to “clarify” and further “explain” the massive 
retaliation doctrine. For instance. Vice President Nixon gave an 
explanation which did little to allay European fears. He said: 

Rather than let the Communists nibble us to death all over the world in 
little wan we would rely in the future primarily on our massive mobile 
retaliatory power which we could use in our disaretioo against the major 
source of aggression at limes and places that we choose. We adjusted our 
armed strength to meet the requirements of this new concept and, what 
was just as important, we let the world and we let the Communisu know 
what we intended to do.* 

Chester Bowles, onetime American Ambassador to India, rais¬ 
ing several pertinent questions about the “instant retaliation” doc¬ 
trine in a New York Times Magazine article, issued a challenge 
for a “great debate” on the points involved in “what appears to be 
a far-reaching shift in our foreign policy.” * He was answered by 
Senate Majority Leader William Knowland, in a clarification in¬ 
tended “10 correct some of the erroneous impressions” which the 
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senator felt were created by Mr. Bowles’s article.* “We did not 
and would not expect to rely solely on the atomic weapon. The 
essence of the new policy is to develop a wider range of effective 
measures—economic, political and psychological as well as military 
—and thus be enabled to combat communism more effectively/’ 
Senator Knowland wrote. The doctrine "is neither a fundamenul 
shift in the nation’s foreign policy nor a refinement and restate¬ 
ment of past policies" but is "a departure from the policy of con¬ 
tainment . . .’’ Senator Knowland stressed the fact that the 
Kremlin would not be warned in advance of America's defensive 
metliods and the character of American retaliation in case of ag¬ 
gression; "That part of our foreign policy which, in case of open 
aggression, calls for instant retaliation ’at places of our own choos¬ 
ing' means that if and when the United States national interest 
requires active resistance to further Communist aggression, re¬ 
prisal would be appropriate to the area and objective.’’ 

Former Secretary of State Dean Acheson, joining the Times- 
article fray, questioned the effect of the doctrine on the Western 
Alliance whose unity had been so laboriously nurtured and built 
up in the previous administration.* 

Despite the conflicting viewpoints, final clarification of the 
policy at the present date of writing must rest on Secreury Dulles’s 
testimony before the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 
Characterizing the nature of the communist threat in a reference 
to the Soviet bloc. Secretary Dulles said: 

lu great strength is manpower, but also it is strong in terms of planes, 
submarines, and atomic capabilities. . . . The Soviet bloc also commands 
a political apparatus which operates in every country of the world, seeking 
to capitalize upon all of the discontents and unsadsfied ambitions which 
inevitably exist in greater or less degree throughout the free world. . . . 
The threat is virtually unlimited so far as time is concerned. ... It oper¬ 
ates in terms of what Lenin and Stalin called "an entire historical era." * 

In the consideration of an American policy to meet the com¬ 
munist threat, Secretary Dulles declared that 

military defense miut be within the capacity of the free world to smtain 
for an indefinite time without such impairment of its economic and sodal 
fabric as would expose it to piecemeal seizure from within by the political 
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apparatus of communism. The free nations should not attempt to match 
the Soviet bloc man for man and gun for gun. The best way to deter aggres¬ 
sion is to make the aggressor know in advance that he will suffer damage 
outweighing what he can hope to gain. Thus an aggressor must not be able 
to count upon a sanctuary status for those resources which he does not use 
in committing agression. To apply this deterrent principle the free world 
must maintain and be prepared to use effective means to make aggression 
too costly to be tempting. 

The Secretary, strengthening the massive retaliation concept, 
held that the free world 

must have the mobility and flexibility to bring collective power to bear 
against an enemy on a selective or massive basis as conditions may require. 
For this purpose its arsenal must include a wide range of air, sea, and land 
power based on both conventional and atomic weapons. These new weapons 
can be used not only lor strategic purposes but also for tactical purposes. 
The greatest deterrent to war is the ability of the free world to respond 
by means best suited to the particular area and circumstances. There should 
be a capacity—I emphasize the word capacity—for massive retaliation with¬ 
out delay. 1 point out that the possession of that capacity does not tmpKM 
the necessity of using it in every instance of attach. It is not our intention 
to turn every local war into a general war.' 

Through introduction of the idea of a "selective” response to 
aggression and of scaling the character of retaliation to that of the 
aggression, the concept of massive retaliation is thus placed in a new 
light. No longer is the weapon of massive retaliation, with its im¬ 
plications of full and unrestrained use of strategic and tactical 
atomic weapons "at times and places of American choice” to be 
solely considered as a possible reaction to aggression; the weapon 
of measured retaliation is suggested as the more logical military 
reaction. Massive retaliation thus includes a measured reuliation 
in this double talk which presumably provides the United States 
a lozenge assortment of responses to communist aggression and a 
high degree of flexibility. 

In further clarifying his reuliation doctrine, Secretary Dulles 
also depicted the role of local defense forces in threatened countries. 
He wrote: 

In every endangered area there should be a sufficient military establish¬ 
ment to maintain order against subversion and to resist other forms of in- 
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direct aggression and minor satellite aggressions. This serves the indis¬ 
pensable need to demonstrate a purpose to resist, and to compel any ag- 
gressor to expose his real intent by such serious Bghting as will brand him 
before all the world and promptly bring collective measures into operation. 
... For all these reasons, local defense is important But in such areas the 
main reliance must be on the power of the free community to retaliate with 
great force by mobile means at places of its own choice.* 

As a result of the 1955 Qucmoy-Matsu crisis which helped 
place renewed emphasis on the possible use of tactical atomic 
weapons to frustrate any communist effort to occupy the islands, 
one new element was added to Secretary Dulles’s retaliation policy 
formulation. Now it was best for the potential aggressor to be “kept 
guessing” about any possible United States intervention rather 
than to be warned completely and in advance about retaliation. 
There is an element of uncertainty in the new tactic—whether it 
is a manifestation of flexibility on the part of the massive retaliation 
policy or of indecision on the part of its protagonists. 

COLLECTIVE SECURITY 

If deterring aggression is the pivotal point of American se¬ 
curity policy, then collective security is the wedge with which it 
can be driven. In Secretary Dulles's phrases, a collective system of 
defense is “the cornerstone of security for the free nations. ... No 
single nation can develop for itself defensive power of adequate 
scope and flexibility. In seeking to do so, each would become a 
garrison state and none would achieve security.” • 

The idea of collective security, so basic to American foreign 
policy today, came into being with the Second World War, and 
has been pursued with vigor despite such disappointments as re¬ 
sulted from a misplaced faith in the collective security provisions 
of the United Nations Charter. Its policy tempered by experience 
with the limitations of the United Nations as a security organiza¬ 
tion, the United States now bases its security on a nearly world¬ 
wide network of regional collective security organizations. 

Three premises underly United Stales concern for collective 
secimty. These are (1) that the stated objectives and actions of the 
Soviet Union and communist China are the major threat to world 
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peace today; (a) that the unification of the noncommunist states 
of the world for collective self-defense makes peace more likely to 
prevail; (5) and that defense against communist aggression is a 
common task which should be shared by all members of the free 
world, each contributing whatever it can to the collective security. 
United States security policy today and, in effect, a large part of 
total American foreign policy are activated by this concept of col¬ 
lective security combined with the idea of deterrence of aggression 
by retaliatory power. 

By March 1955 die United States was party to five different 
collective security treaties in Asia and the Pacific, each having some 
bearing on the security of Southeast Asia. 

Construction of diis complex network of security alliances 
began in late 1950 when, under the impetus of the cold war’s 
sharpening issues dramatized by the communist conquest of China 
and the Korean War, the United States conclude that Japan 
should participate in the Pacific strategy for containing communism 
and maintaining security, and accordingly sent John Foster Dulles, 
then a State Department consultant, and a small cadre of associates 
to Japan to undertake diplomatic negodations for a Japanese peace 
treaty and for a scries of defense treaties with Japan, the Philippines, 
Australia, and New Zealand. 

It took several months of careful negotiations to win over 
some of the relucunt Southeast Asian governments to the American 
view of a "peace of reconciliation" which Mr. Dulles deemed neces¬ 
sary for the collective defense of the area on the premise that Japan 
no longer posed a threat to Padfic security and was sufficiently 
repentant to become a partidpant in the treaty plans. Such states 
as the Philippines, Burma, and Indonesia, which had experienced 
the brutal Japanese occupation, presented special difficulties by 
demanding reparations payments far beyond the capacity of Japan's 
still crippled economy. Although refusing to attend the Japanese 
peace conference because of dissatisfaction with the reparations ar¬ 
rangements, Burma later reached a separate agreement with Japan 
on the basis of the "best deal possible,” in the words of Burmese 
Prime Minister U Nu. The Philippines, Indonesia, and Thailand also 
concluded separate reparations agreements with Japan at a later date. 

Of the fifty-five governments invited to attend the Japanese 
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Treaty of Peace Conference in early September 1951 at San Fran¬ 
cisco, fifty-two accepted, and all save three, the Soviet Union, Czecho¬ 
slovakia, and Poland, signed the treaty of peace. 

Recognition that "Japan as a sovereign nation possesses the 
inherent right of individual or collective self-defense . . . and . . . 
may voluntarily enter into collective security arrangements” was 
given in Article 5 of the treaty. The provision that all occupation 
forces should be withdrawn from Japan within ninety days of the 
effective treaty date was set forth in Article 6, with one imporUnt 
qualification: 

Nothing in this provision shall, however, prevent the stationing or retention 
of foreign armed forces in Japanese territory under or in consequence of 
any bilateral or multilateral agreements which have been or may be made 
between one or more of the Allied Powers, on the one hand, and Japan on 
the other. 

Parallel with the peace treaty negotiations, a bilateral security 
treaty w'as being negotiated between the United States and Japan, 
and this too was signed on September 8th along with a Tripartite 
Security Treaty between Australia, New Zealand, and the United 
Sutes (the ANZUS Pact), previously negotiated. Just a week earlier, 
in Washington, the United States and the Philippines signed a 
mutual defense treaty in the roundup of efforts toward collective 
security in the Pacific. 

From the viewpoint of the United States, the Japanese treaty 
constituted the most important of the three security treaties. It pro¬ 
vided the right for the United States "to dispose United States land, 
air and sea forces in and about Japan," to be used "to contribute 
to the maintenance of international peace and security in the Far 
East and to the security of Japan against armed attack from with¬ 
out, including assistance given at the express request of the Japanese 
Government to put down large-scale internal riots and disturbances 
in Japan, caused through instigation or intervention by an out¬ 
side Power or Powers." According to treaty provisions, no other 
country would be given military rights in Japan without the con¬ 
sent of the United States. Continuance of the treaty would be as¬ 
sured until agreement by the two governments that its purposes 
were satisfactorily assured by United Nations arrangements or "al- 
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ternaiive individual or collective security dispositions/* The United 
States declared its willingness to maintain armed forces in and 
about Japan in the interest of peace and security and to deter 
aimed attack upon Japan with the expectation that “Japan will 
itself increasingly assume responsibility for its own defense against 
direct and indirect aggression. . . 

By the terms of die Tripartite Security Treaty, Australia and 
New Zealand gained long-sought assurances of American support 
and assistance in the event of an armed attack. The three treaty 
participanu declared “publicly and formally their sense of unity, 
so that no potential aggressor could be under the illusion that any 
of them stand alone in the Pacific area, and furtlier to coordinate 
their efforts for collective defense for the preservation of peace 
and security pending the development of a more comprehensive 
system of regional security in the Pacific area.” Although the ANZUS 
Pact bore some resemblance to the North Atlantic Treaty, its criti¬ 
cal article, Article 4, was less definite: 

Each Party recognizes that an armed attack in the Pacific area on any of 
the Parties would be dangerous to its own peace and safety and declares that 
it would aa to meet the common danger in accordance with iu constitu¬ 
tional processes. 

In seeking such assurances, Australia and New Zealand were moti¬ 
vated as much by suspicions of a resurgent militarism in Japan as 
by the threat of a communist attack. 

The Mutual Defense Treaty with the Philippines followed the 
general pattern of the ANZUS Pact and, in fact, did little more 
than formalize already existing understandings of security ties 
between the Philippines and the United States. As President Truman 
said on April 18, 1951, “The whole world knows that the United 
States recognizes that an armed attack on the Philippines would 
be looked upon by the United States as dangerous to its own peace 
and safety and that it would act accordingly.** 

Although none of the four security treaties contributed di- 
realy to Southeast Asian security, the pattern of United States 
long-range thinking is clear in statements on tlie development of 
a more comprehensive collective security system for the area. Again, 
the negotiation of a mutual defense treaty with the Republic of 
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Korea in 1953 and another with the Republic of China (Formosa) 
in 1954 extended the outer boundaries of American security am- 
cern in the Pacific even further. 

The United States, though hoping in time to consolidate the 
network of bilateral and trilateral mutual defense treaties into a 
comprehensive system of collective security for Asia and the Pacific, 
nevertheless showed a hesitancy about hastening the process for 
reasons expressed at the time by Mr. Dulles: 

... it is not at this time practicable to draw a line which would bring all 
the free peoples of the Pacific and East Asia into a formal mutual security 
area. . . . Those Asian nations such as Indonesia and Burma which have 
just won liberation from Japanese aggression and political freedom from 
Western colonialism have hesiuted to assume security relationships either 
with Japan or with the Western Powers. As a practical matter, in Indo¬ 
china and Malaya, assistance must be given largely through France and the 
United Kingdom, a procedure which many in Asia find repellent, as promot¬ 
ing “colonial imperialism.’* Some countries are as yet unable or unwilling to 
qualify for definite security arrangements under the Vandenberg formula 
of “continuous and effective self-help and mutual aid.” Lastly, but perhaps, 
not least, is the fact that the United Sutes should not assume formal com¬ 
mitments which overstrain its present capabilities and give rise to military 
expectations we could not fulM, parUcularly in terms of land forces. The 
security treaties now made involve only islands, where security is strongly 
inSuenced by sea and air power. . . 

Later, in the spring of 1953, under a new administration in 
Washington, and with a new title. Secretary of Sute Dulles visited 
India, Pakistan, and several Middle Eastern countries to ascertain, 
among other things, the extent of interest in a coordinated defense 
against communist aggression. Pakisun had for some time been 
expressing its interest in receiving American military aid within 
the terms of the Vandenberg formula, and coordinating defense 
measures with neighboring states in the Middle East. In India, al¬ 
ready suunchly opposed to collective security in principle and 
practice, the effect of the agreement between the United Sutes and 
Pakisun was greatly to increase tensions between India and the 
United States as well as between India and Pakistan. If any sparse 
hopes did exist for winning Indian cooperation over to collective 
security measures in Southeast Asia, however, an added damper 
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was put on them by the mutual security agreement which the 
United Slates in time negotiated with Pakistan. 

Still working toward security, and acting on die suspicion that 
the cessation of Korean hostilities would mean increased Chinese 
assistance to the Viet Minlt forces in Indochina, President Eisen¬ 
hower, on April i6, 1953, called for united action to check com¬ 
munist aggression in Soudieast Asia. During 1953 and 1954, United 
States and European military and polidcal leaders condnued to 
meet and hold exploratory conversations on the subject; but no 
concrete proposals for collective security organiration in Southeast 
Asia emerged from all the talk. 

Throughout this period, however, the pressure for more vigor¬ 
ous collective security measures condnued in tlic United States. 
The Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, for 
example, in September 1953, recommended a "third great pact" 
for the Far East whicli would operate like the Rio Pact in Latin 
America and the North Atlandc Treaty alliance in Western Europe. 
The official attitude was more restrained. Its tenor was one of 
watchful waiting until the Asian nations directly concerned indi¬ 
cated their dear and widespread acceptance of collective security. 
Assistant Secretary of Sute for Far Eastern Affairs Walter $. Robert¬ 
son expressed this policy in a talk on October 9: 

Those both here and in the Far East who have recognized the desirabil¬ 
ity of a common defensive effort in the Asian-Padfic area have looked to the 
United States Covernraent to exert its influence in favor of such a pact. We 
condnue to believe, however, that any effective Asian-Pacific organization 
must come about as a result of the Asians' own Initiative, that it must wait 
upon a general appreciation among the Asians of the desirability of col- 
leaive action in attacking their common problems. This is clearly not a 
field in which outsiden can usefully assert themselves. We do not wish to 
give the impression that we are trying to hustle or joggle our friends across 
the Padfic, because we are not Any moves to be made in the direcdon of 
regional organization are dearly up to them.^^ 

As Chinese communist aid was stepped up to the Viet Minh 
forces in Indochina, as French plans for early victory drew doser 
to a stalemate, as the collapse of anticommunist resistance in 
Vietnam became more certain, the official attitude b^an to waver 
during the first part of 1954. By degrees, because of the Indochina 
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circumstances, the United States was being propelled into accept¬ 
ing a Southeast Asian collective security system which would gain 
less than full Asian support. A month away from the Geneva Con¬ 
ference on Korea and Indochina, the United States completed its 
policy turn so that it was vigorously espousing a Southeast Asian 
collective security system which would be formulated at the earliest 
possible opportunity by as many participants as possible. 

During the anxious days of the siege of Dienbienphu, Secretary 
Dulles reiterated the President’s warning of the previous year: 

Under the conditions of today, the imposition on Southeast Asia of the po¬ 
litical system of Communist Russia and its Chinese Communist ally, by 
whatever means, would be a grave threat to the whole free community. The 
United Sutes feels that the {sossibility should not be passively accepted, but 
should be met by united action. . . . 

By the time the United States reached this point of dedica¬ 
tion, however, and moved to translate proposals for a Southeast 
Asian collective defense organization into reality. Great Britain 
and France had become noticeably less enthusiastic. In an attempt 
to gain support for a united defense effort for Indochina and South¬ 
east Asia, Secretary Dulles went to Europe for a series of talks. In 
London, following talks with Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden, 
Great Britain and the United States agreed that events in Indo¬ 
china 

not only threaten chose now directly involved, but also endanger the 
peace and security of the entire area of Southeast Asia and the Western 
Pacific, where our two nations and other friendly and allied nations have 
vital interesu. Accordingly we arc ready to take part, with the other 
countries principally concerned, in an examination of the possibility of 
establishing a collective defense, within the framework of the Charter of 
the United Nations, to assure the peace, security and freedom of Southeast 
Asia and the Western Pacific^* 

In Paris, the talks with Foreign Minister Georges Bidault re¬ 
sulted in another communique establishing the fact that the two 
governments 

recognize that the prolongation of the war in Indochina, which endangers 
the security of the countries immediately affected, also threateiu the entire 
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area of Southeast Asia and of the Western Pacific In close association with 
other interested nations, we will examine the possibility of establishing . . . 
a collective defense to assure the peace, security and freedom of this area. 

Thus, shortly before the scheduled opening of the Geneva Con¬ 
ference, the only encouragement which Secretary Dulles was able to 
obtain from France and Britain was an agreement to "examine tlie 
possibility of establishing" a collective defense arrangement for 
Soutlicast Asia. It was Dulles’s belief that at Geneva France’s hand 
would be strengthened and that the future prospects of Vietnam, 
Cambodia, and Laos would be improved by conclusion of a formal 
arrangement for united action in Southeast Asia either before 
the Geneva Conference or, at the least, before tlie conclusion of any 
Indochina peace treaty. Because the United States already had 
made clear the fact that a prerequisite to any American interven¬ 
tion in Indochina was a "united action," pressure could only be 
brought to bear on die communist negotiators at Geneva by a 
collective defense treaty or a formal multilateral declaration. 

Great Briuin, having an eye to interests in Malaya, Singa¬ 
pore, and Borneo, was as anxious as the United States for a col¬ 
lective defense organization to protect Southeast Asia, but Foreign 
Secretary Eden differed with Secretary Dulles as to the probable 
political effects of ramming through a defense pact in the face of 
the Geneva Conference. In Eden’s view, the good will and co¬ 
operation of the free Asian nations were needed for any successful 
collective defense system of the area. Eventually it was his hope 
that, through careful diplomacy, India and other neutralist states 
would be brought into an Asian defense pact or. at least, would 
be persuaded to take a sympathetic view of such a pact Eden be¬ 
lieved that hasty steps taken toward a defense alliance in an effort 
to exert pressure on the Geneva negotiations might have adverse 
political repercussions in India, Burma, and Indonesia and, pos¬ 
sibly, might even eliminate a later opportunity to win their sup¬ 
port for a collective security pact in Asia. 

War-weary and discouraged, forced to the wall by political un¬ 
rest at home and by the disintegrating military situation abroad, 
the French before the Geneva Conference looked only for some 
face-saving device by which the Indochina war could be ended- 
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Their negotiating position was so weak that their only hope for 
the leverage necessary to force a compromise with the communists 
lay in a pledge of allied or American intervention in Indochina 
in case of a breakdown in the negotiations. When the British re¬ 
fused to be a party to any allied pledge of intervention, the French 
encouraged the United Slates to make a unilateral declaration. 
Although Secretary Dulles wanted to give the French all the backing 
possible, he was restricted on the one hand by a lack of congres¬ 
sional support for intervention and, on the other, by a strong con¬ 
gressional segment which stood firmly against any concession, com¬ 
promise, or negotiation with the communists. 

In die end, the Indochina truce agreements represented a com¬ 
promise for all parties concerned, even for the communists, who 
seemed to be settling for less than they were militarily capable of 
taking M. Mendis-France, the French premier who took office in 
the midst of the Geneva negotiations on a promise of peace for 
Indochina before July 20th, described the final setdements as some¬ 
times cruel but necessary. British Secretary Eden believed that the 
Geneva Conference had averted the possibility of a third world 
war, but warned that the outcome depended on communist willing¬ 
ness to fulfill the truce agreements. 

According to Secretary Dulles, the Geneva Conference "con¬ 
firmed the need for unity" and demonstrated two important les¬ 
sons: first, "that resistance to communism needs popular support, 
and this in turn means that the people should feel they are de¬ 
fending their own national institutions," and second, "that arrange¬ 
ments for collective security need to be made in advance of ag¬ 
gression, not after it is under way." 

Because of an aversion to recognizing or guaranteeing com¬ 
munist gains, the United States was unwilling to sign the final 
Indochina truce agreements. However, since it was apparent that 
the settlement would have little meaning without it, the United 
States circumvented the dilemma by agreeing not to use force to 
upset the Indochina truce agreements and by guaranteeing non¬ 
communist territory against communist attack. Against this back¬ 
ground, it also moved swiftly to conclude a collective security treaty 
for Southeast Asia. 

On September 8, 1954* just six weeks after the Geneva truce 
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agreemenis on Indochina, represenutivcs of the United Sutes, 
Great Britain, France. Australia, New Zealand, Pakistan, the Philip¬ 
pines. and Thailand signed the Southeast Asia Collective Defense 
Treaty (Manila Pact). By the provisions of the Manila Pact, the 
participating governments . . intending to declare publicly and 
formally their sense of unity, so that any potential aggressor will 
appreciate that the parties stand together in the area, and desiring 
further to coordinate their efforts for collective defense and for the 
preservation of peace and security,*' agreed, among other things, 

... by means of continuous and effective self-help and mutual aid, [to] 
maintain and develop their individual and collective capacity to resist 
armed attack and to prevent and counter subversive activities directed 
from without against their territorial integrity and political subiiity (Arti¬ 
cle a]. 

... to strengthen their free institutions and to cooperate with one another 
in the further development of economic measures, including technical as¬ 
sistance, designed both to promote economic progress and social well-being 
and to further the individual and collective ^oris of governments toward 
these ends [Article j]. 

... to recognize . . . that any aggression by means of armed attack in the 
treaty area against any of the parties or against any slate or territory which 
the parties by unanimous agreement may hereafter designate would en¬ 
danger its own peace and safety, and agrees that it will in that event act to 
meet the common danger in accordance with its constitutional processes 
[Article 4]. 

In Article 8 of the Manila Pact, the treaty area is defined as 
"the general area of Southeast Asia, including also the entire ter¬ 
ritories of the Asian parties, and the general area of the Southwest 
Pacific not including the Pacific area north of Latitude 21 degrees 
30 minutes N." This provision eliminates from the treaty area the 
territory of Formosa but includes in it the territory of Laos, Cam¬ 
bodia, and South Vietnam, three sutes restrained from becoming 
active participants in a military alliance by the terms of the Indo¬ 
china armistice agreements. Atuched to its signature on the Manila 
Pact is an "understanding" by the American delegation that the 
terms "aggression and armed attack" under Article 4 refer only to 
communist aggression. In the event of any aggression in the treaty 
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area other than communist aggression, the United States agrees 
only “to consult" with the other Manila Pact members. 

The basic commitment undertaken by the Manila Pact mem¬ 
bers under Article 4 is to recognire tliat armed attack against the 
treaty area would endanger their own peace and security and to 
act to meet the common danger in accordance with their own 
constitutional processes. This is a less specific commitment than 
the one made in the Rio Pact and the NATO Pact which employ 
the principle that an armed attack against one member of the 
security community is to be considered an armed attack against 
all. 

Although not specifically obliged by the wording of the Manila 
Pact to commit military forces in the event of communist ag¬ 
gression or armed attack against the Southeast Asia treaty area, 
the United States has a strong moral obligation and a heavy po¬ 
litical compulsion to do so. Because the successful practice of col¬ 
lective security requires not only a surplus of mutual confidence 
and understanding but also coordinated defense planning and a 
high degree of synchronization among the members of the security 
community in the realm of international politics, the Manila Pact 
provides for the establishment of a council to coordinate political 
and military affairs. This council, according to Article 4, consists 
of representatives of each of the Pact members who meet for 
"consultation with regard to military and any other planning as 
the situation obtaining in the treaty area may from time to time 
require." 

ECONOMIC AID AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

Begun in 1942 as a systematic program of Latin American aid, 
technical assistance provided such generally encouraging results 
as to contribute to a decision to expand American technical as¬ 
sistance to other economically retarded areas of the world. Accord¬ 
ingly, President Truman made it the fourth point of his inaugural 
address, on January so, 1949: 

. . . we must embark on a bold new program for making the benefits of 
OUT scientific advances and industrial progress available for the improve¬ 
ment and growth of underdeveloped areas. . . . 
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I believe that we should make available to peace*loving peoples the 
benefits of our store of techniod knowledge in oiilcr to help them realize 
their aspirations for a better life. And, in cooperation with other nations, 
we should foster capital investment in areas needing development. 

Our aim should be to help the free peoples of the world*, through their 
own efforts, to produce more food, more clothing, more materials for 
housing and more mechanical power to lighten their burdens. 

When the Act for International Development which imple¬ 
mented the Point Four idea came before Congress as legislation, it 
evoked such heated debate that at one point a strong opposition 
was within one vote of killing it Yet, eventually passing muster 
in June 1950, the Act contained an unusually specific statement 
of American policy toward underdeveloped areas despite congres¬ 
sional uncertainty as to the merit and need of a technical assistance 
program of global proportions and despite serious cuts in the 
Administration's appropriation requests: 

It is declared to be the policy of the United States to aid the efforts of the 
peoples of economically underdeveloped areas to develop their resources 
and improve their working and living conditions by encouraging the ex¬ 
change of technical knowledge and skills and the flow of investment capital 
to countries which provide conditions under which such technical assistance 
and capital can effectively and constructively contribute to raising sundards 
of living, creating new sources of wealth, increasing productivity, and ex¬ 
panding purchasing power. 

Although American spokesmen sounded a warning on the 
smallness of the contemplated assistance program, Southeast Asian 
governments, recalling the magnitude of American aid to Western 
Europe, generally believed that large-scale American aid was on 
the way. But if ^e Southeast Asian understanding of tlie amount 
of aid and assistance was exaggerated in one direction. United States 
interpretations of budgetary requirements for an assistance pro¬ 
gram of effective proportions was off in another direction. During 
congressional debate over the Act for International Development, 
its proponents vaunted the exploitation of American "know how” 
plus some simple and inexpensive implements as a means for ac¬ 
complishing wonders in economically retarded areas at minimum 
expense. Even Secretary Acheson, testifying in 1950 before the 
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Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, declared that the con¬ 
templated technical assistance program 

by its nature ... is not and never svUl be a big-money enterprise. It in¬ 
volves salaries and expenses of pcople—not vast purchases of machinery 
and raw materials, lu objective is to show other people how to meet their 
own needs, not to attempt to meet those needs ourselves. For this reason, the 
cost of technical cooperation will always be modest, compared with the 
cost of other types of programs.^* 

As finally approved by Congress, technical assistance was 
awarded a total appropriation of 935»ooo.ooo, $12,000,000 being 
earmarked as the American contribution to the United Nations 
technical assistance program. With the passage of the Act for Inter¬ 
national Development and the availability for use in Southeast Asia 
of some funds budgeted under the China Area Aid Act of 1950, 
the beginning of an economic and technical assistance program for 
Southeast Asia was made possible. 

Although by its nature a technical cooperation program for 
underdeveloped countries is certain to be cheaper than an economic 
aid program to provide capital equipment, basic commodities, and 
fun^, one very important point neither was stressed by the ad¬ 
ministration nor grasped by Congress. If it is to have real economic 
or political significance, technical assistance must be regarded 
as the first step toward making practicable large economic aid pro¬ 
grams in underdeveloped areas. 

Under the pressure of the Korean and Indochina wars, the 
essentially economic objectives of American economic aid and 
technical assistance to Southeast Asia soon gave way to more 
specific political and military objectives. In October 1951 the pro¬ 
gram was linked to military aid, rearmament, and collective se¬ 
curity in the terms of the Mutual Security Act of 1951 whose 
stated purpose was 

. . . to mainuin the security and to promote the foreign policy of the 
United States by authorizing military, economic, and technical assistance to 
friendly countries and to strengthen the mutual security and individual and 
collective defenses of the free world, to develop their resources in the inter¬ 
est of the United States and to facilitate the effective participation of these 
cotmtries in the United Nations system for collective security. The purpose 
of ... the Aa for International Development . . . shall hereafter be 
deemed to intrude this purpose. 
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The aitical shift in United States altitudes and philosophy of 
foreign aid is clear in any comparison of purposes and stated ob¬ 
jectives of the Point Four idea and the Act for International De¬ 
velopment with those of the Mutual Security Act of 1951, By 1951 
the "bold new program*' of helping others to help themselves 
achieve their own economic aspirations faded into the background 
to be dominated by new considerations of military strength and col¬ 
lective defense. In the pattern of the 1951 Mutual Security Act, 
American foreign aid programs came to be regarded primarily as a 
means of relieving weak economies of some of the burden of 
building military forces for mutual defense and, secondarily, as a 
means of bolstering the morale of governments in their resistance 
to communism. Economic aid became so increasingly blurred with 
military aid »* and technical assistance became so linhed in general 
purpose to the mutual security program that, by January 1954, 
Secretary Dulles could assert that "broadly speaking foreign 
budgetary aid is being limited to situations where it dearly con¬ 
tributes to military strength.” 

With the advent of the Eisenhower administration, several 
aspects of the 1951 foreign aid policy pattern have been changed. 
Pint, the new administration, seeking to make good its campaign 
pledge of a balanced budget, carefully combed for cuts the 1953- 
1954 budget inherited from its predecessor. The new administra¬ 
tion, in reviewing the Mutual Security Agency records, decided that 
it could safely cut the foreign aid appropriation of 7.6 billion 
dollars recommended by Mr. Tnunan to 5.1 billion dollars and that 
it could use some of the 9.5 billion dollars in carry-over funds 
which had not yet been expended or obligated from previous 
appropriations to maintain a foreign aid pre^r^ more than 
6 billion dollars. Over President Eisenhower’s protest, Congress 
cut the appropriation of new money to 4.5 billion dollars. By 
using the device of drawing on carry-over funds, the administra¬ 
tion through fiscal igsS’-igsfi was able to maintain a relatively 
constant level of foreign aid spending while Congress cut appropria¬ 
tions and looked forward to an early termination of all foreign 
aid. 

The obvious dilemma took shape at the end of 1955 when 
the carry-over funds reached dangerously low levels and the pipe¬ 
line of contracts for future delivery of military and economic aid 
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equipment threatened to run dry. The administration, faced with 
the prospect either of having to reduce the levels of foreign aid 
or of approaching Congress for a considerable increase in foreign 
aid appropriations, indicated that it would ask Congress for an 
increase of about one billion dollars in the foreign aid appropria¬ 
tions for fiscal 1956-1957. This marked a considerable change in 
the administration’s foreign aid policy, which had been represented 
in Congress as reducing foreign aid to a trickle once America’s 
allies were armed with weapons on order. Following Secretary Dulles’s 
statement in December 1955 that “both the economic and the mili¬ 
tary aid will need to go on for a considerable period of time at 
about the present level,” Congress in general acted outraged and 
indignant. 

A second major change in the Eisenhower administration 
foreign aid policy was the creation of the Foreign Operations Ad¬ 
ministration (FOA) under Mr. Harold Stassen to take over the 
functions of the Mutual Security Agency and also to absorb the 
Technical Cooperation Administration, previously under the De¬ 
partment of State.^* The idea of creating the new agency and of 
relieving the State Department of foreign aid and technical assistance 
responsibilities, according to the President, was to permit the De¬ 
partment to concentrate on its basic diplomatic and policy formula¬ 
tion tasks. Undoutedly, some thought also was given to wiping 
the slate clean of the Truman administration. 

Reflecting the growing urge of Congress to curtail and termi¬ 
nate foreign aid and, presumably, administration policy that "eco¬ 
nomic assistance on a grant basis should be terminated as swiftly 
as our national interest would allow,” ” the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954 provided that the Foreign Operations Administration 
“shall cease to exist at the close of June 50, 1955.” 

Nevertheless, the FOA was succeeded on July 1, 1955, by the 
International Cooperation Administration, whose characteristics 
seem to reflect certain significant foreign aid policy changes. For 
one, under the reorganiration, economic aid and technical assistance 
were assigned to ICA, while specific responsibility for military aid 
was given to the Department of Defense. For another, the ICA 
was integrated into the Department of State under the specific 
supervision of the Secretary of State, and consequently, unlike its 
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prcdccesson, has no direct voice in Cabinet-level decisions. Place¬ 
ment of the ICA in the Department of State suggests that the 
United States Government may be planning to use economic aid 
and technical assistance as an arm of general diplomacy in a more 
direct and specific manner than it has in the past. The President’s 
pronouncement at the time of the ICA activation that American 
foreign assistance programs should be a permanent part of govern¬ 
mental organization rather than a series of year-to-year and 
emergency-type operations in itself marks a significant policy 
change. 

A third change in foreign aid policy under the Eisenhower 
administration was the shifting of the center of gravity of American 
aid from Europe to the Far East For example, in 1952 Europe 
received about 75 per cent of all American aid hmds, but by 1955 
its allocation had dropped to 85 per cent, with 55 per cent assigned 
to the Far East. By 1956 the allocation to the Far East had been 
increased to 75 per cent This new emphasis on the Far East w’as 
due in part to the closing out of economic aid to Europe, and in 
part to the heavy expense of military aid to Korea, Formosa, and 
Indochina. Although foreign aid budgets continued to be 75 to 
80 per cent military in nature, the need to increase economic aid 
levels was being newly emphasized by the President and the Secre¬ 
tary of State by the end of 1955. Their statements to that effect, 
however, were not followed by any impressive increase in the eco¬ 
nomic aspects of American foreign aid operations. 

Under the ICA, certain aspects of American foreign aid and 
technical assistance activities have taken on a distinctly Eisenhower- 
administration flavor. For example, beginning in 1953. administra¬ 
tion leaders made dear their intent to trim economic aid and as¬ 
sistance to “long-haul" proportions just as they attempted to do 
in the matter of American defense policy planning. With the new 
program, the President requested and received a ^100,000,000 con¬ 
tingency fund for his discretionary use in extraordinary situations. 
By the end of 1955, the ICA announced plans to hold back some 
so per cent of all economic and technical aid funds appropriated 
by Congress to create another emergency reserve fund totaling ap¬ 
proximately $100,000,000. Presumably, the two emergency reserve 
funds provide an economic counterpart to America’s security- 
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through-retaliation policy in that they constitute a kind of "highly 
mobile financial striking force" to be rushed into areas of crisis 
or of imminent (x>mmunist threats. Considering the nature of com¬ 
munist operations in underdeveloped areas, the idea of a reserve 
emergency fund which would fill the breach on die socioeconomic 
front in case of a communist break-through seems scarcely credible 
strategy. Somehow it smacks of reluctance on the part of the United 
States to undertake serious measures prior to a crisis in the economic 
affairs of the vulnerable underdeveloped areas of the world. 

SUPPORT OF SOUTH VIETNAM 

Because a communist victory in Vietnam posed a threat to 
democracy in all Southeast Asia, ever since the Korean War began 
the United States has supported anticommunist forces in Vietnam 
as a fourth bulwark of its policy toward the area. To this end, it 
bore more than half the cost of the total French and Vietnamese 
expenditure in the seven-year war with the Viet Minh, and since 
the armistice agreements has been extending laige-scale aid and 
support to South Vietnam. 

At the date of writing, declared United States policy is to ex¬ 
tend all possible economic, military, and diplomatic aid to the 
southern Vietnamese zone in order to give the nationalist regime 
every possible chance for overcoming the tremendous internal prob¬ 
lems and external pressures which it faces. The United States re¬ 
gards this policy, which it has maintained at considerable expense 
and in the face of many frustrations, as the only alternative to 
abandoning South Vietnam to the communists and to all the 
serious security and political consequences which such a disavowal 
could mean to South and Southeast Asia. 

Although the United States probably did not intend that its ef¬ 
fort to help Vietnam's nationalist r^me survive, rally popular sup¬ 
port. and overcome some of its major international difficulties should 
become so highly significant, it has come to represent an important 
test case for noncommunist methods in Southeast Asia as opposed to 
communist methods and achievements. 

It took the United States almost three years—^until the time in 
late 1949 when Mao Tse-tung's Chinese a>mmuiiist troops were 
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knocking at the Indochina border—to recognize the dangers of the 
Indochina situation and two years more to back its recognition 
with arms and significant economic aid; but once the United Sutes 
became involved in Indochina it increased its degree of implica- 
tion with amazing rapidity.^ 

At first, the United States started ofi modestly enough in early 
* 95 ® recognizing Laos, Cambodia, and Vietnam in anticipation 
of their full independence. Following the Griffin Mission's recom¬ 
mendations,** it agreed to extend aid to Indochina, and designated 
an American representative to work with the governments of the 
Associated States and the French high commissioner in Saigon. 

The United States made its decision to extend aid to Indo¬ 
china with some misgiving. In Vietnam, Bao Dai, the chief of 
state, commanded little popular support and was considered a 
French puppet, yet the French were unwilling to grant Vietnam 
and the Bao Dai government the full measure of independence 
and freedom necessary to rally nationalist support- American of¬ 
ficials knew that any aid extended to Indochina through the French 
would open the United States to charges of supporting French 
colonialism and that the governments of the Associated States were 
not prepared to administer effectively American aid channeled di¬ 
rectly to Laos, Cambodia, and Vietnam. But they hoped to per¬ 
suade the French to hasten full independence and, by dealing 
as much as possible with the three Associated States, to help create 
conditions in which American aid could be given directly with 
reasonable effectiveness. 

The United States intent was to act as an intermediary be¬ 
tween the Vietnamese people and the French. On the one hand, 
it hoped to restrain Vietnamese eagerness for full independence 
until minimum economic, political, and military foundations were 
laid for it and, on the other, it hoped to keep continual pressure 
on the French to grant wider autonomy to the Vietnamese, Cam¬ 
bodian, and laotian nationalist governments and to move those 
states rapidly toward full independence. Quite apart from the 
problems which European defense plans created for United States 
and French relations, this was a precarious game for the United 
States to play because the French were waging an extremely difficult 
war against Ho Chi Minh’s communist forces not only to retain 
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control of Indochina but also to forestall any chain reaction for in¬ 
dependence among other members of the French Colonial Empire. 
The result was that too much pressure on the French to grant in¬ 
dependence in Indochina could conceivably lessen their incentive 
to continue fighting the communist Viet Minh, but loo little evi- 
dence of progress toward independence would fail to give the 
Viemamese nationalists any incentive to commit themselves to the 
struggle. 

For a few brief months the United States served as mediator 
between the Vietnamese and the French with some limited success. 
However, the American policy-makers failed to reckon with the 
full extent of French resistance toward any curtailment of their 
effective control over Indochina or with French determination to 
reject any outside infiuence on French colonial policies in Indo¬ 
china. The French bargaining position was so strengthened by the 
urgency of the threat of Viet Minh success that the Sute Depart¬ 
ment by April 1950 reportedly recognized "the unique defensive 
role played in Indochina by the French and the importance of that 
role to the whole of Southeast Asia,” 

The question of a Vietnamese national army caused one critical 
French-American disagreement. The United States felt that crea¬ 
tion of such an army could serve several purposes. It could provide 
a manifestation of growing Vietnamese independence; in time, it 
could make feasible the withdrawal of French troops from Indo¬ 
china to bolster defenses in Europe; and in addition it could reduce 
the colonial aspects of the war in Indochina. But the French, 
realizing that a national army would be an additional lever to 
force France out of Indochina, and also fearing that a Vietnamese 
army, once aeated, would turn against its colonial forces, stead¬ 
fastly resisted any serious effort for its creation. Apparently France 
was well aware that maintenance of its status in Indochina de¬ 
pended on force of arms. 

For the United States, the outbreak of the Korean War opened 
up a new set of considerations in Indochina. Without entirely 
forsaking the role of mediator, the United States decided to con¬ 
centrate primarily on the military aspects of the Indochina situa¬ 
tion, a position which meant a measure of retreat from the earlier 
anticolonial and pronationalist sentiments in favor of baclting the 
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French military effort to defeat the Viet Minh. By its assumption 
of constantly greater responsibility for the French military effort, 
the United States soon spun itself into such a web of involvement 
in Indochina that inevitably it became the receiver of a bankrupt 
French policy which was recognized by many American officials to be 
wrong and destined for failure from the very start 

Of the strands of this web, the first is manifested in the "falling 
domino" theory of Indochina’s relationship to the security of South 
and Southeast Asia. Although President Eisenhower fint applied 
the domino analogy to Indochina in a press conference on April 
7, 1954, American policy-makers from the start of the war in Indo¬ 
china were concerned about the logic behind the theory. During 
a visit to Washington in September 1951, General Jean de Lattre 
de Tassigny, the French high commissioner and commander in chief 
in Indochina, stated that if Indochina fell to the communists, 
nothing would be in the way of stopping further communist ex¬ 
pansion in Asia until Suez. A great de^ of evidence supported this 
thesis, a favorite with the French in their representations for in¬ 
creased United States help in Indochina. For one, the French forces 
in Indochina represented the only modem anticommunist army in 
South and Southeast Asia. For another, a communist victory in 
Indochina following on the heels of the communist victory in China 
would be certain to stimulate the "bandwagon psychology" of many 
Southeast Asian leaders, and its strategic, politicd, and psychological 
consequences would increase greatly the problems of defending 
Southeast Asia. For these reasons, the United States concern for 
the security of all Southeast Asia as well as for Indochina obviously 
began to motivate its involvement in Indochina. 

The fear of communist China's intervention in the war in 
Indochina provided a second strand in the web of United States 
involvement in Indochina. From the time in late 1949 when com¬ 
munist China's troops reached the Indochina border, the French 
first feared this possibility. Later, with Chinese communist inter¬ 
vention in the Korean War followed by the start of the Kaesong 
truce talks in July 1951, the French specter became a full-blown 
nightmare. During that period the Chinese not only had completed 
a railway line to the Indochina border but also had built up troop 
concentrations estimated at 250,000 in the South China provinces 
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of Yunnan and Kwangsi, making it clear that Chinese communist 
troops and mat6*iel could be released by any Korean truce or 
armistice to increase communist pressure on Southeast Asia and, 
specifically, on Indochina. It was already well known that China 
was the base for nearly all of Ho Chi Minh’s arms and that the 
training and equipping of Viet Minh troops were taking place in 
South China. It seemed inevitable that any cessation of hostilities 
in Korea would mean a diversion of communist military supply and 
manpower from Korea to Indochina. 

With this contingency in view, the French pursued two courses 
of action. First, they continued to press the United States for in¬ 
creased amounts and faster deliveries of military aid, and dispatched 
such distinguished emissaries as General de Lattre de Tassigny and, 
later, his successor, High Commissioner Jean Letoumeau, among 
others, to Washington to dramatize the issue. Second, they played 
up the idea that the Korean and Indochina wars were a single 
military effort on two fronts in an attempt to get a specific Ameri¬ 
can policy statement to that effect. 

In the matter of the French pressure for more aid, the United 
States was sympathetic and cooperative but took the opportunity 
to encourage the French to grant greater authority to the govern¬ 
ments of the Associated States and to hasten the development of 
national armies in Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos. In the case of 
M. Letoumeau’s visit, for example, the United States provided ad¬ 
ditional aid with the stipulation that it be used specifically for 
building the national armies of the Associated States to a point 
where they could take over more of the burden of defense in Indo¬ 
china. 

On their second course of action, the French were unable to 
get specific American policy assurance until March 1955 when, on a 
visit from French Premier Ren6 Mayer, Foreign Minister Georges 
Bidault, and other high French officials, President Eisenhower and 
Secretary Dulles fully and publicly endorsed the French conten¬ 
tion that the struggles against communist aggression in Indochina 
and Korea were '‘parts of the same pattern." 

In the following month Laos was invaded by Viet Minh troops 
who pushed on to the outer defenses of Luang Prabang, the ancient 
Laotian capital, before they were forced to retreat by the monsoon 
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rains. This incident was partially responsible for several American 
statements of solidarity with the French in Indochina and warn¬ 
ings to the communists to avoid any new adventures. For example. 
President Eisenhower on April 16,1953, declared that “any armistice 
in Korea that merely relea^ aggressive armies to attack elsewhere 
would be a fraud.'* 

In anticipation of the Korean armistice, which came three 
months later, the United Slates and France issued a joint warn¬ 
ing that “should the Chinese Communist r^me take advantage 
of an armistice to pursue aggressive war elsewhere in the Far East, 
such action would have the roost serious consequences for the efforts 
to bring about peace in the world and would conflict directly with 
the understanding on which any armistice on Korea would rest.** 

The strands of United States involvement drew tighter as six¬ 
teen nations made a joint declaration from Washington on July 27, 
a few hours after the Korean armistice agreements were sign^ at 
Panmunjom, specifically linking the Korean and Indochina wars. 
The sixteen United Nations participants in the Korean War joined 
together to warn that any revival of armed attack in Korea would 
meet prompt and unified resistance and that "in all probability, it 
would not be possible to confine hostilities within the frontiers of 
Korea.*' Finally, the nations declared, “we are of the opinion that the 
armistice must not result in jeopardizing the restoration or the 
safeguarding of peace in any other part of Asia.** 

With the Korean armistice. United States policy faced new 
difficulties in Indochina. Although the Korean peace paved the 
way for greatly increased American aid to France and the Associated 
States, it also provided communist China with the same opportunity 
to aid the Viet Minh. In the hope of speeding victory, the United 
States encouraged France to press military activities in Indochina 
more vigorously and to increase the participation and support hi 
the struggle of the nationals of Viemam, Cambodia, and Laos by 
giving those states full independence and by expanding their na¬ 
tional armies. On its side, the United States was prepared both 
to grant great increases of military and economic aid to Indochina 
and to give vent to frequent expressions of "grave concern’* for 
any sign of outside assistance to the Viet Minh in an attempt to 
deter Chinese intervention. 
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Needless to say, the political declarations of Washington, Paris, 
and London failed to frighten cither the communist Viet Minh or 
the Chinese. Although Chinese troops did not enter Indochina in 
force as they did in Korea, Chinese technicians, advisers, and training 
missions were active in territory controlled by the Viet Minh, and 
a steadily increasing stream of military equipment from Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Russia, and China poured aaoss the Kwangsi-Tonkin 
border to reinforce the Viet Minh. 

Although the Korean armistice coupled with French losses in¬ 
creased popular French opposition to the war in Indochina and 
strengthen^ the French desire for a negotiated settlement, the 
United States and France agreed to a final all-out effort to destroy 
the Viet Minh. This was the Navarre Plan, named for General 
Henri-Eugine Navarre, former chief of staff of NATO land forces 
in Central Europe who arrived May 1953 in Saigon to serve as 
commander of French Union forces in Indochina. 

The Navarre Plan called for a vast increase in the recruitment 
and training of Vietnamese troops and an aggressive mobile of¬ 
fensive designed to bring victory in two years. To it were to be 
added two colonial infantry regiments transferred from France's 
NATO divisions, as well as the French battalion which had been 
serving in Korea. To ensure the plan, France expressed a firm re¬ 
solve to fulfill its often-repeated promise of granting full inde¬ 
pendence to the three Indochina states. In Secretary Dulles’s words, 
the plan was "to break the organized body of Communist aggres¬ 
sion by the end of the 1955 fighting season and thereby reduce the 
fighting to guerrilla warfare which could, in 1956, be met for the 
most part by national forces of the three Associated States." To 
that end, the United States pledged to increase its 1953-1954 aid 
allotment of $400,000,000 by $385,000,000 which would be made 
available before the end of 1954. 

The most difficult part of the plan was winning the support 
of the Vietnamese, Cambodians, and Laotians who long since had 
grown cynical of French pledges of independence. In the fall of 
1953 France, negotiating with each of the Indochina states for 
independence "within the French Union," reached full agreement 
solely with Laos but attained sufficient agreement with Cambodia 
and Vietnam to put the Navarre Plan into operation. The French 
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made it clear that the Navarre Plan would be their last major effort 
on their own responsibility and that its failure would mean the 
alternatives of a negotiated settlement with the communists or 
American entry into the war in Indochina. 

By early 1954 the United Sutes faced the problem of keeping 
the French and Vietnamese nationalists in the war, especially when 
within six months of its announcement the Navarre Plan bogged 
down, with the result that there was increased political pressure in 
France for a negotiated settlement. With close to one-third of their 
national budget expended on the war in Indochina and casualties 
over a six-year period equivalent to American casualties in Korea, 
many French saw little reason not to settle for a negotiated peace 
in Indochina as the United States had done in Korea. 

The United States, holding the view that Indochina was even 
more vital to American and free-world security than Korea, spumed 
the thought of a n^otiated settlement but was unwilling to commit 
American forces to the struggle except as retaliation in the case 
of Chinese communist intervention. It soon became clear, how¬ 
ever, that a Viet Minh victory in northern Vietnam might not 
require Chinese intervention beyond the supply of arms and ad- 
visen. If Indochina had to be held, who would hold it? 

Both in France and in the United Sutes, the battle for Dien- 
bienphu became the symbol in the public mind of French willing¬ 
ness to continue the hght. As part of the Navarre Plan to revitalize 
the war, the outpost of Dienbienphu, deep in Viet Minh territory 
and entirely dependent on airborne supply, had been seized and 
built into a major French fortress. From Dienbienphu, the French 
hoped not only to protect Laos and harass the Viet Minh rear but 
also to lure the Viet Minh into massed battle on open terrain where 
they could use French training, artillery, and air support to full 
effect. The strategy backfired. 

Viet Minh General Vo Nguyen Giap patiently began to ring 
the fortress with the largest Viet Minh army ever assembled, with 
massed artillery and antiaircraft weapons brought from China, and, 
with his preparations completed, launched into a series of heavy 
assaults. The assaults, starting in mid-March, continued for eight 
weeks until a final mass Viet Minh assault overwhelmed the fortress 
on May 7th, the day before discussions on Indochina opened in 
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Geneva. The psychological effects of the fall of Dienbienphu both 
on the French and on the Viet Minh were decisive. General Giap 
immediately followed his victory with a major campaign to sweep 
the French from all Tonkin while the French, in Paris and Geneva, 
looked for some face-saving device with which to end the war. 

On at least four earlier occasions, the French had placed im¬ 
portant segments of their army in situations similar to Dienbienphu, 
but each time they had managed to extricate themselves, though 
suffering heavy losses. Dienbienphu differed from earlier situations 
only in that die French committed larger numbers of troops to a 
less tenable position and in that they were unable to extricate 
themselves from it As dramatic and heroic as was the Dienbienphu 
defense, its defenders somehow symbolized the basic issue of the war. 
With the exception of a handful of special Vietnamese troops, an 
officer, and a noncommissioned French officer corps, most of the 
men who defended Dienbienphu so valiandy and bitterly were 
French colonial troops from Africa and the French Foreign Legion 
whose numbers constitute a high ratio of expatriate Germans. 

During the months of March and April 1954, it was evident 
that the United States verged on entry into the war in Indochina. 
Since the evenu of those weeks remain shrouded in secrecy, the 
closeness of that decision probably never will be known." General 
Paul Ely, the French chief of staff, arrived in Washington on March 
so and, reportedly, told President Eisenhower and his advisers 
that only American action could save the Indochina situation, that 
unless the United States acted to lift the Dienbienphu siege, France’s 
only alternative was to negotiate a setdement with the communists. 
American leaders were divided in their opinions. Evidently such 
officials as Admiral Arthur W. Radford, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff; Vice President Richard M. Nixon, and Senator 
William F. Knowland favored intervention, while Secretary Dulles 
presumably favored it only if other powers, especially Great Britain, 
were prepared to join in, and then on a basis limited to air strikes 
if possible." On March agth Secretary Dulles went $0 far as to 
issue a call for "united action" in Indochina. Already based in the 
area were two American aircraft carriers carrying some two hundred 
planes with additional air power available in the Philippines. 

During the first weeks of April, administration spokesmen 
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made several statements which were designed to prepare the 
American public for the possibility of intervention in Indochina. 
For example, Seaetary Dulles on April 5th told the House Com¬ 
mittee on Foreign Relations that the United States was determined 
not to let Indochina fall to the communists. President Eisenhower 
on April 7th characterized the fall of Indochina as the fint in a 
chain reaction that, like a row of falling dominoes, could lead to 
the loss of all Southeast Asia. Vice President Nixon informed a 
Society of Newspaper Editors meeting in Washington on April 16 
that Indochina was vital to American security interests and that if 
American troops were needed to hold the area the United States 
must face up to the situation and dispatch forces. The Vice Presi¬ 
dent’s statement, however, was categorically denied as government 
policy three days later by Secretary Dulles, who gave the press to 
understand that Nixon’s declaration was penonal opinion, not 
government policy, and that it was “unlikely” for American forces 
to be dispatched to Indochina. 

United Sutes decision concerned itself with three questions: 
Was united action possible? Could limited intervention by air 
power save Dienbienphu? What would the Chinese communists do? 

Throughout the month of April, Secretary Dulles kept in 
constant touch with the British in the effort to gain agreement for 
joint military action in Indochina. But British reaction was clearly 
opposed to any such intervention. In a statement to the House of 
Commons on April ayth. Sir Winston Churchill said that there 
would be no British commitments to military action in Indochina 
in advance of the Geneva Conference results. Sir Anthony Eden, 
defending the British decision in the House of Commons, said: 

The United Kingdom Government has been reproached in some unofficial 
quarters for their failure to support armed intervention to try to save Dien¬ 
bienphu. It was quite true that we were not willing to support such aaion. 
This was for three reasons which then seemed to be good and still Stem to 
be good. Firstly, we were advised that air attion alone could not have been 
effective: secondly, any such military intervention could have destroyed the 
chances of a settlement at Geneva; thirdly, it might well have led to a gen- 
eral war in Asia.** 

While Secretary Dulles vainly sought united action to save the 
fortress, time ran out on Dienbienphu. Thereafter, the United 
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States fooised its policy on strengthening France’s bargaining posi¬ 
tion in any way possible at Geneva and, at the same time, on main¬ 
taining a measure of aloofness from any concessions made there to 
the communists. 

The Indochina armistice agreements which were* concluded at 
Geneva, July 21. 1954, provided, among other things, for the par¬ 
tition of Vietnam into northern and southern military zones at a 
line near the seventeenth parallel. Within fifteen days of the cease¬ 
fire, each side was to muster its troops in designated regroupment 
zones and by May 18, 1955. to evacuate them to its own zone. The 
seventeenth parallel was not to be considered a political or terri¬ 
torial boundary. The agreement provided ’’that as far as Vietnam 
is concerned, the settlement of the political problems, carried out 
on the basis of respect for the principles of independence, unity 
and territorial integrity, should permit the Vietnamese people to 
enjoy the basic freedoms, guaranteed by the democratic institutions 
to be established after holding general free elections by secret 
ballot” The general elections so specified in the agreements were 
to take place in June 1956. 

The agreements prohibited the Indochinese states from allowing 
foreign military bases on their territory, with the exception of two 
minor French bases in Laos, and hrom joining any military alli¬ 
ance. The French recognized the independence and sovereignty of 
Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam and agreed to withdrawal of all 
French troops from the territory of those states at the request of the 
governments concerned. During the regroupment period, civilians 
who wished to move from one zone to the other were to be "per¬ 
mitted and helped to do so by the authorities.” The agreements 
made provision for an International Truce Commission composed 
of India as chairman, Poland and Canada, to supervise their execu¬ 
tion. 

After the dust of the armistice had settled, the United States 
found little cause for satisfaction in the situation which emerged in 
Viemam. Although Indochina, the first domino, had not precisely 
toppled, practically speaking, half the piece had and the o^er half 
was wobbly. In South Viemam, Premier Ngo Dinh Diem, an ar¬ 
dent nationalist and pro-American, assumed office in mid-June, but 
he had no organized following, little contact with the Vietnamese 
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people, and no recent political experience. His greatest political 
assets were a reputation for integrity and courage and an unbroken 
twenty-year record of opposition to French colonialism. 

The Vietnamese country after seven years of war was in eco¬ 
nomic, political, and social chaos, with the southern rone inundated 
by refugees from the communist zone who had to be fed, clothed, 
housed and, eventually, integrated into the economic and social 
fabric. Although the organized Viet Minh military units had with¬ 
drawn, they left behind as a heritage to the southern zone a net¬ 
work of communist agents and of thousands of village people who 
had lived under communist organization, indoctrination, and gov¬ 
ernment, many of them happily, for several years. 

Large segments of the countryside remained under control of 
such semiautonomous religious sects as the Cao Dai, Hoa Hao, and 
Binh Xuyen, whose private armies were estimated at upward of 
40,000. The sects thrived on organized gambling and corruption 
built on a privileged position which the French had granted them. 
Although strongly and effectively anticommunist and, in a narrow 
sense, nationalist, they saw in Premier Diem a threat to their posi¬ 
tion. For the political stability of a government still in its formula- 
tive stages, the Vietnamese national army was an uncertain element, 
and Premier Diem could find tragically few nationalist leaders of 
experience and talent, free of the taint either of French or of Viet 
Minh collaboration to fill government and administrative posts. 

By way of contrast. Ho Chi Minh, in the northern zone, was 
unrivaled as a popular leader. Along with his communist colleagues, 
Ho knew what was to be done and how to do it More important, 
Ho and his leaders commanded a large trained and dedicated com¬ 
munist following, many of whom had extensive administrative ex¬ 
perience at village and provincial levels, to serve as a government 
bureaucracy. In all their tasks, the Viet Minh leadership had the 
support of the batde-tested and high-spirited Viet Minh army, one 
of the largest in Asia. The Ho Chi Minh regime was thus able to 
consolidate its authority rapidly and, in the manner of communist 
China, to set about the tasks of ideological, political, and economic 
regimentation. 

For the United States the facts were clear. Without American 
backing and cooperation. South Vietnam could have no chance for 
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survival. Although at the time of the agreements, the prospects for 
constructing a democratic and viable South Vietnam to compete 
with the totalitarian regime in the north seemed dim, the United 
States had no acceptable alternative to helping Premier Diem and 
his nationalist regime meet the test of independence. Under terms of 
the Manila Pact, therefore, the United States guaranteed South 
Vietnam as well as Cambodia and Laos against external com¬ 
munist attack and undertook to help create a Vietnamese national 
army through a vast military assistance and training program and 
to help fashion a national political and economic structure through 
an extensive economic aid and technical assistance program. 


7. PROBLEMS OF 
SECURITY 


The future of Southeast Asia is menaced by two distinct yet inter¬ 
related communist lines of attadu These are the external threat of 
overt international aggression from communist China or com¬ 
munist Vietnam and the threat of internal communist penetration 
and subversion which could lead to successful communist insur¬ 
rections or civil wars of “national liberation” within the Southeast 
Asian states. The intent of American policy is to help Southeast 
Asia achieve the greatest security possible against both threats. 

From the start of the Korean War, the United States has 
deemed the communists’ external threat to Southeast Asia to be 
the matter of most urgent consideration. For American policy, the 
result has been the decision to take on the essentially military task 
of constructing a protective shield around Southeast Asia first of 
all The United Slates concept of placing military needs ahead of 
economic and other considerations implies, of course, that, as far as 
the Southeast Asia countries are concerned, the advanugc of in¬ 
ternal and economic progress is largely lost on them as long as the 
defensibility of these countries against aggression lies open to ques¬ 
tion and. in fact, as long as aggression remains a plausible thrtat. 
The reverse of this hypothesis also holds true: even a protective 
shield against external military threats loses meaning it in the 
course of its construction, the Southeast Asian states within its bounds 
collapse from internal pressures. 

Although communist doctrine generally does not advocate 
overt international aggression as the most practical means of ex- 
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panding the area of communist-dommated territory, the possible 
use of the method in future communist moves must be taken into 
account Three times in fifteen years the communists dearly have 
resorted to open military attack in their plot for world dominance 
—in the case of Finland, in the Baltic countries and Poland, and 
in Korea—and, in fact, if it were possible to argue the case of 
Tibet, whose sovereign legal status was questionable before the 
invasion of die communist Chinese, a fourth time might well be 
added to the list 

To the Chinese communist leaders, circumstances exist which 
could make resort to armed force against Southeast Asia appear 
practicable. For example, the possible removal or substantial re¬ 
duction of the threat of United States retaliation conceivably 
could induce an attempt by communist China to duplicate the 
Japanese military feat of conquering Southeast Asia. Say that the 
United States, turning its attention elsewhere, were to become 
heavily involved with military commitments in another part of the 
world, such as the Middle East, the power vacuum which would 
result in Southeast Asia might indeed prove an irresistible tempta¬ 
tion to the Chinese leaders. A negative happenstance would be for 
either the United States or communist China to drift or blunder 
into a situation from which it would be difficult to withdraw with¬ 
out open conflict The events leading to the Quemoy-Matsu crisis in 
the winter of 1955 are a prime illustration of this type of hap{>en- 
ing. In view of the unceruin future status of Laos, Cambodia, and 
Vietnam, critical situations which would be difficult to keep under 
reasonable control are bound to develop. 

Although it is a matter of speculation, there is always the 
possibility that the Soviet Union, for its own malignant reasons, 
might attempt to maneuver China into a war with the United Sutes 
and that China, flushed by some sudden triumph or consumed by 
burning ambition, might need litde prodding. For the Soviet 
Union, such an armed conflict, even of a localized nature, would 
have the several advantages of draining the United States of men, 
material, and resources, causing possible strains in the Western 
Alliance which would provide opportunities for increasing Soviet 
pressures on Europe or the Middle East, of increasing communist 
China's dependence on the Soviet Union in the event that any err- 
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ing r^ime showed tendencies toward independent judgment and 
required hewing into line and, finally, in the wake of war, regard* 
less of the military outcome, of precipitating economic, political, 
and social conditions which would be more conducive to the sur¬ 
vival and spread of communism in Southeast Asia than of democ¬ 
racy. But if the Soviet Union is aware of these possibilities, so loo 
are the Chinese communist leaders, who, it is assumed, will calcu¬ 
late their relations with the Soviet Union carefully before initiating 
or allowing themselves to be thrust into any major military opera¬ 
tion in Southeast Asia. 

In considering the potential of overt communist aggression 
against Southeast Asia, two important factors must be kept in mind: 
Fint, individually, no Southeast Asian country has sufficient mili¬ 
tary power to withstand a determined communist attack launched 
either by communist China or by communist Vietnam; second, of 
the eight noncommunist countries of Southeast Asia, only two are 
participants in collective security arrangements for the area—the 
Philippines, which is not immediately threatened, and Thailand. 
If Southeast Asia is to be defended against overt communist ag¬ 
gression, the United States must carry the major burden of de¬ 
fense. 

Faced with this dilemma, how does the shape of American 
policy fit into the specific task of defending the security of South¬ 
east Asia? Imposing in structure, with its four cornerstones of de¬ 
terring aggression, collective security, supporting South Vietnam, 
and providing economic and technical aid, America's over-all 
security policy still must leave something to be desired when it 
obviously reveals consistent strains and cracks in its make-up and, 
in fact, has not succeeded in making the atuinment of security 
against external communist aggression in Southeast Asia seem any 
less remote. The weaknesses and problems of United States security 
policy in Southeast Asia may be mirrored through three pertinent 
questions. Is United States strategy to deter aggression through 
massive retaliation credible to the communists? Does United States 
security policy provide for the possibility of limited or localized 
communist aggression? Is United States security policy directed to¬ 
ward the most dangerous threat to Southeast Asian security? 
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j. IS UNITED STATES STRATEGY TO DETER 
AGGRESSION THROUGH MASSIVE 
RETALIATION CREDIBLE TO THE 
COMMUNISTS! 


Secretary Dulles and other ranking American spokesmen have 
stated repeatedly that an essential characteristic of the strategy to 
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deter aggression is allied capability and determination to retaliate. 
The potential aggressor must be convinced that swift retribution 
is certain; he must "know in advance that he can and will be made 
to suffer for his aggression more than he can possibly gain by il" 

Since there has been ample advertisement and dramatization of 
the American capability for massive retaliation, the communists 
presumably are well aware of American air-atomic potential and 
of the fact that aggression could result in retaliatory measures of a 
scale su6&cient to outweigh any potential gains. In the minds of the 
communist leaders, the question therefore must read —Will the 
United States resort to strategic or tactical nuclear retaliation in 

of armed attack against Southeast Asia? If the United States 
chooses to retaliate, where would she do it and under what cir¬ 
cumstances? 

When applied to Western Europe where United Sutes com¬ 
mitments are clear-cut and American interests are historic and 
compelling, the massive retaliation doctrine is completely credible. 
So dear is it in Western Europe, where a formidable defense force 
stands ready to resist possible communist aggression, that the 
Soviets may seem to have no other recourse than the use of atomic 
weapons for any drastic aggressive move against Europe. In West¬ 
ern Europe there should be no communist doubts cither on the 
seriousness of America's defense intentions or on the character of 
American response to any armed attack against the area. But in 
Southeast Asia, no such dear-cut commitments of a historical or 
traditional genesis appear to motivate the United Sutes despite 
recently emphasized American interests in the area. In comparison 
with communist China and communist Vietnam's defense forces. 
Southeast Asia's local defense forces are far from formidable. With 
these prevailing conditions it may easily seem to the Chinese com¬ 
munist leaders that an attack on Southeast Asia could fail to pro¬ 
vide compelling motivation for the United States to intervene in the 
area or to attempt massive retaliation. But their determination of 
United Sutes reaction to a spedfic insunce likely to predpiuie 
rculiatory measures in all probability would be based on cautioiu 
appraisal of the American record, the sute of American pubUc 
opinion, and the potential reaction of America s allies. 

Evidence of United Sutes purposivencss as provided by the 
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record of recent analogous situations is inconclusive. In the case 
of communist aggression in Korea, the United Slates moved quickly 
and at first seemed to move decisively. But, in later months, the 
United States spumed the idea of expanding the Korean War 
geographically or strategically to include operations against main¬ 
land China or the use of "unconventional’' weapons. In the case of 
Indochina, the American government demonstrated a high degree 
of uncertainty and confusion at the time of the Dienbienphu crisis. 
It was swayed by the desperate views of top American officials on 
the proper course of action and by the President’s own statements 
that Indochina was essential to the security of Southeast Asia, and 
was. in fact, more important to American security than Korea. Yet, 
in the end, the President’s decision was made against American 
intervention, a case neatly demonstrating the extreme reluctance of 
the United States to risk large-scale, perhaps massive, intervention, 
including possible use of American ground forces, in an attempt to 
alter the military outcome. The Quemoy-Matsu crisis of early 1955 
is a more recent specific test of American intentions to employ the 
massive retaliation doctrine. Again, an impression of uncertainty 
and hesitancy owing to conflicting official views hovered over the 
affair, which resolved itself when the Chinese communists failed 
to pull off a threatened invasion of the offshore islands of Quemoy 
and Matsu for whatever reasons best known to them, including any 
possible concern over the effectiveness of the American massive 
retaliation doctrine. 

Against the inconclusive record, the United States, however, 
has placed the dearly positive arraignment of its progress in inte¬ 
grating strategic and tactical atomic weapons into the American 
military establishment. The implication is that the United States 
intends to employ atomic weapons from the outset of any military 
engagement, providing conditions for the use of such weapons are 
militarily favorable. 

Although the conviction seems to be growing in the United 
States that the communists have reached the outer limits of 
tolerable expansion in Asia beyond which there exists an invisible 
but clear line against trespass, ^is is not as apt to allay further com¬ 
munist depredations as may seem to be plausible, considering that 
any communist analysis of the effect of American public opinion on 
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American actions may arrive at different conclusions on the basis 
of contradictory evidence. For example, the United States chose 
to treat the earlier Japanese conquest of Southeast Asia with notes 
of protest and economic boycott, yet Pearl Harbor brought the 
United States finally into the Second World War. Though the 
Korean War precipitated action by the United States, it also 
quickly fatigu^ a large segment of the American public who came 
to regard American intervention in Korea as a terrible mistake. The 
Indochina and Quemoy-Matsu crises generated little public en¬ 
thusiasm for American intervention beyond providing othcra with 
the implements of defense. On such bases, it is always possible for 
the communists to hypnotize tlieimelvcs into believing that, in 
certain instances of communist attack in Southeast Asia, American 
public opinion would not stand for American intervention or re¬ 
taliation. 

Nor is the credibility of the United States strategy to deter 
aggression bolstered by an analysU of the attitudes of the major 
allies. The United Sutes basic decision to seek security with her 
allies through collective and united effort—reaffirmed during the 
Dienbienphu crisis—presumably gives the allies opportunity to 
exercise influence on any decision to resort to massive retaliation. 
In Asia, Korea and Formosa are the only allied govemmei^ 
which, under any conditions, appear eager to support the United 
States in rculiatory measures against communist aggression, and 
Thailand seems ready to offer support under some conditions. In 
the case of Great Britain, a staunch and dependable ally, there is a 
basic difference not only in policies and objectives toward com¬ 
munist China but also in methods of approaching intcmauonal 
problems, so that it is ineviublc for the British to hold out «long 
as possible for negotiation, diplomacy, and compromise i*) ***7 
matter affecting Southeast Asia. In process of liquidating military 
commitments in Indochina and attempting to retain a sliding 
African Empire, France would seem to have little incentive for 
ioinl defense efforts with the United Sutes in Southeast Asia. Count 
Australia and New Zealand in, but with limited resource and man- 
power contributions. The array of collective allied streng^ in M 
its disarray, rather than deter the communists, might produa the 
reverse effect, offering instead the glittering plum of an alliance 
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cracked under the strain o£ making the decision for a united effort 
in Southeast Asia. 

Taking tlic communist view then, it would seem that the 
United States intent to retaliate, massively or otherwise, in the 
event of an attack against Southeast Asia has not been established 
beyond a reasonable doubt by virtue of the American record or by 
communist estimates of American public opinion or by the evidence 
of allied support. From the American stand, the conclusion in¬ 
vites serious reflection: the doctrine of massive retaliation may lack 
the essential minimum factor of credibility to the communists. 

For American security policy, the problem of establishing the 
credibility of this doctrine provides an all but impossible dilemma 
for American spokesmen who, using identical terms, must pro¬ 
duce the desired effect on three different audiences. They must 
convince the potential communist aggressor of the seriousness of 
American intentions. They must inform the American public of 
American intentions and accompanying risks without inducing war 
hysteria or losing the voters at the voting booth. They must not 
alienate or frighten allies by the prospect of an impulsive or irre¬ 
sponsible American decision which could touch off a world-wide 
atomic war. The order is a large one, as is the dilemma, and neither 
seems capable of quick or easy resolution. 

William W. Kaufmann, of the Princeton Center of Interna¬ 
tional Studies, in his thoughtful critique of the massive retaliation 
doctrine suggests: 

We might do worse than to declare a moratorium on public pronounce¬ 
ments dealing with this subject. To the extent that the enemy requires 
further briefing about our intentions, there are other means and channels 
of conununication which we can employ more effectively—and with less 
commiunent and risk—than the open declaration.^ 

Apparently, Secretary Dulles has made use of closed channels of 
communication to convince the communists of the seriousness of 
American intentions. According to the highly controversial "brink 
of war" article in Life magazine (January i6, 1956). Secretary 
Dulles passed the word to Moscow and Peking through India's 
Prime Minister Nehru that the United States would carry its air 
attack into Manchuria and use tactical atomic weapons if the 
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Korea stalemate persisted and if the communists renewed liostilitics 
during the peace negotiations. And again, he passed the word to 
Peking through Burma’s Prime Minister U Nu that the United 
States meant business during the Formosa crisis in early i955-* 
Whether or not these warnings actually averted war, as maintained 
in the Life report of the Dulles interview, can be known for sure only 
by the conununists. 

One thing is certain. Demonstrations of the seriousness of 
American intentions to defend Southeast Asia against communist 
attack would be more convincing than exhortations and warnings 
issued publicly or through neutralist intermediaries. However, an 
inh erent limitation of the massive retaliation doctrine with its 
nuclear implications is that demonstration risks general ww. Is it 
possible to demonstrate the seriousness of American intent in ways 
and by means avoiding the risk of full war? 

It seems the only feasible demonstration of American intent 
is for the United States to achieve and mainuin a clearly ade¬ 
quate level of defense preparedness deployed to meet any military 
move against Southeast Asia by whatever techniques and weapons 
the situation demands. But this is the very requirement the massive 
retaliation doctrine was developed to circumvent. Rather than 
miliuiy force deployed to meet a threat to Southeast Asia, *e 
“new look" defense policy assigns the role of defense to "highly 
mobile naval, air and amphibious units" which at the present date 
of writing arc still in the planning stage owing, in part, to defense 
economies. 


a DOES UNITED STATES SECURITY POLICY 
PROVIDE FOR THE POSSIBILITY OF LIMITED 
OR LOCALIZED COMMUNIST AGGRESSION? 


As for the problems of "limited aggression" in present Ameri¬ 
can security policy, the policy’s antecedents bear impwtion. Se^ 
ury of Swte Acheson’s drive to create "situations of strength 
economic, political, and militaiy-in areas of special wealmess wh^ 
cover the periphery of the communist bloc was intend^ to det« 
aggression and to create conditions in which the West might negou- 
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ate settlements with the communist world on a realistic basis. The 
Acheson policy regarded nuclear weapons as the last resort in case 
of war, and viewed the matter of building strength in areas of 
weakness as an alternative both to risking total atomic war and 
to inviting communist attack through local weakness. An integral 
part of American security policy planning in line with Secretary 
Acheson’s thinking was the possibility of limited war with com 
ventional weapons, an idea which Mr. Acheson has defended in 
these words: “If it is said, as it sometimes has been, that we can¬ 
not afford another war like Korea, the answer is that such a war 
is the only kind we can afford. Only a madman would attempt 
to avoid it by plunging into the unspeakable disaster of a world 
war.” • 

But if Mr. Acheson makes clear his defense of limited war, the 
fact remains that he has not been joined by a large number of 
Americans who, reacting unfavorably to the Korean experience, 
fell prey to the powerful political slogan "No more Koreas,” im¬ 
plying no more limited wars. The Eisenhower administration, 
making use of the slogan, tied down its own future policy to a 
certain extent on the subject of limited war and thus was forced 
into developing the massive retaliation doctrine not only to deter 
communist aggression and offset communist strength in conven¬ 
tional armaments and manpower but also to offset the public re¬ 
action against limited war as well as to point up an internal politi¬ 
cal and economic decision to reduce defense spending. With the 
construction of the new security policy goes a de-emphasis of the 
effort to create situations of military strength in Southeast Asia 
along with its alternate premise of preparedness for limited wars 
by conventional techniques. 

Secretary Dulles went to the root of present American security 
policy problems in Southeast Asia in a reformulation of the 
massive retaliation doctrine released to the press on March i6, 
1954.* In discussing the doctrine the second time round, he em¬ 
phasized the matter of “responding effectively on a selective basis.” 
The new policy, he succinctly stated, "does not mean turning every 
local war into a world war,” but it docs mean that the free world 
"must not put itself into the position where the only response open 
to it is general war.” 
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Applying America's strategy to deter aggression to the specific 
case of Southeast Asia presents serious problems botli of proportion 
and of choice of retaliatory measures. For example, would the 
United States be willing to risk the consequences of massive re¬ 
taliation to stop limited aggression or probing attack by the Viet¬ 
namese or Chinese communists against such areas as Laos or Cam¬ 
bodia, where America's vital security interests arc merely periph¬ 
eral? The answer is, probably not, because the interests at stake 
hardly justify the risk of turning the local war into a world war. In 
such an event the United States would seek a means of “responding 
effectively on a selective basis.” But what selection of responses is 
available to the United States in the event of an attack on Laos or 
Cambodia? 

In that part of the Manila Pact treaty area on the Asian con¬ 
tinent, in East Pakistan, Thailand, Laos, and Cambodia especially, 
in the event of localized communist aggression the courses of 
American action arc restricted by the inadequacies of factors for 
selective response in the area. American ground troops, “highly 
mobile” or otherwise, are not deployed for quick and effective 
counteraction. No major air bases are within range of tactical air 
power. And the effectiveness of American naval support would be 
reduced to near zero. The China coast could be blockaded and 
communication lines and supply concentrations in China could be 
bombed; but that kind of retaliation gives no assurance of stopping 
the aggression, and risks expanding it. 

In the case of communist aggression against Korea, Japan, 
the Philippines, or Formosa, the United Slates has several choices. 
In addition to the extreme forms of retaliation, the United Sutes 
can utilize a number of nearby army, air, and naval bases for 
retaliation purposes; it can gain a certain degree of support from 
the American navy because of the insular locations of the countries 
involved; and it can rely on considerable help from the growing 
local defense forces in each of these Asian states. 

But a communist attack against Laos, Cambodia, northern 
Thailand, or Burma presents a very different situation. Actually, 
the United States would face a choice between massive retaliation 
as broadly outlined in the doctrine and a joint ground defense 
effort with the relatively weak Southeast Asian local defense forces. 
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A joint defense effort on the ground would probably be highly 
unpopular with the American public and would present difficult 
problems of transport, logistic support, and unfavorable terrain. 

Viewed in combination with America’s collective security 
commitments in Southeast Asia, the choices open to the United 
States cannot help being limited. In case of aggression or armed 
attack against the Manila Pact treaty area, the United States must 
honor its commitments under the Manila Pact precisely to the 
degree which the Asian participants expect. The United States 
must act quickly and decisively or else seriously curtail, if not de¬ 
stroy, the moral and political basis for American influence in the 
area. Only massive retaliation promises quick and decisive results. 

It appears, then, that the flexibility of action cherished for 
purposes of a deterrent strategy may prove, in case of aggression, 
non-existent for purposes of a defense strategy. 

The reluctance either to resort to massive retaliation in South¬ 
east Asia or to commit American ground forces to meet limited 
aggression would seem to bring up one other consideration—the 
use of new tactical atomic weapons. If it were certain that the use 
of such weapons would not necessarily lead to a general war, cause 
the Soviet Union to become involved in the situation, or precipi¬ 
tate atomic retaliation, then it may be presumed tactical atomic 
weapons could logically be used in support of local defense forces 
to provide the necessary deterrent and defense against borderline 
cases of communist aggression. But there are three great gaps in 
this line of thinking. First of all, according to some miliury authori¬ 
ties, there is a certain amount of doubt over the value of using tactical 
atomic weapons for the mounuin and jungle terrain of Southeast 
Asia or for communist military tactia in such areas. Second, the as¬ 
sumption that atomic weapons can be restricted, once they are used 
in some form, is a dangerous one- The unleashed power of atomic 
weapons can always lead to full-scale atomic war. Third, Asian 
political and psychological reactions to American use of any atomic 
weapons in Asia, tactical or strategic, could be so strong as to 
outweigh any tactical advantages gained by their use. Suspicious and 
resentful on the score of atomic weapons, many Asians harbor the 
belief that America’s atomic weapons are "for use in Asia only." 
If the weapons were used in Asia, especially in a local Southeast 
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Asian war, not only would all suspicions seem to be justified but 
the use of such weapons could set off hysterical waves of hatred and 
anti-Americanism, undoing any good work wrought to that time. 

The present defense scheme has still another serious weakness. 
With its de-emphasis of local defense forces and its strategy of 
massive reuliation, it implies an intention to trade Southeast 
Asia’s territory for time in the event of a general or limited com¬ 
munist assault on Southeast Asia. The assumption follows that 
retaliation "at places of our own choosing" will force liberation of 
the sacrificed. For example, in case of a communist assault on 
Southeast Asia, it is believed that the Manila Pact allies may use the 
Kra Isthmus, the narrow neck of southern Thailand, as the main 
line of resistance because this vantage point would allow full ex¬ 
ploitation of allied naval forces in the area. But such a strategy 
must afford limited satisfaction to the Southeast Asian govern¬ 
ment and people who are neither interested in suffering the fate 
of South Korea nor able to cope with the multitude of unprec¬ 
edented economic and political problems which would result 
from the ordeal of occupation and liberation. Under the circum¬ 
stances, it is possible that not only would communism suffer little 
loss as a political and social force but its appeal might even be 
enhanced. 

Although in its application to Southeast Asia, American 
security policy fails to provide a reassuring degree of security, it is 
neither feasible nor desirable to repudiate its key aspects. The idea 
of massive retaliation plays an important role in American security 
policy in Asia. It cannot be abandoned even though it is not ad¬ 
mirably geared to every type of security problem. If the com¬ 
munists were to launch any full-scale assault in an effort to con¬ 
quer all of Southeast Asia, automatically American interests would 
be endangered to such an extent that an insunt response would be 
justified, a matter which itself would prove massive retaliation a 
necessary American strategy. 

It is principally in cases of limited or local communist ag^gres- 
sion or of probing attacks against continental Southeast Asia, how¬ 
ever, that the security policy fails to measure up and the doctrine 
of massive retaliation seems neither credible nor feasible. But here, 
fortunately, two deterrents, neither of them related to the United 
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States or to United States policy, serve to restrain the communists. 
In the first place, any act of overt international aggression, even 
with limited objectives, could easily unmask the communist intent 
to push all Asia into the communist camp. Since this might alert 
those countries which have based their policy on the vague hopes 
of neutralism, co-existence, and communist peace pledges to the 
real dangers of communism, consideration of the effect of any such 
revelation helps to deter military aggression. Say that the com¬ 
munist Chinese were to attack Thailand, Laos, or Cambodia, con¬ 
ceivably India, Indonesia, Burma, and Ceylon might be shocked 
into cooperating, possibly even affiliating, in collective security 
measures with the Manila Pact states. From the Chinese view¬ 
point, it must seem unduly problematical to arouse or frighten 
the Asian neuu^list states prematurely, especially when a military 
effort in Southeast Asia contains many elements of risk and would 
attain merely an intermediate objective, even if successful. 

This consideration has a logical concomitant in a second deter¬ 
rent to communist military action. With less serious risks involved 
through tactics of infiltration, subversion, and insurrection from 
within, and with greater promise of success at relatively small ex¬ 
pense, the communists can afford to punue their objectives in 
other than external military ways. This poses another critical ques¬ 
tion left only partially answered, if it is answered at all, by 
American security policy. 


5 . IS UNITED STATES SECURITY POUCY 
DIRECTED TOWARD THE MOST 
DANGEROUS THREAT TO SECURITY IN 
SOUTHEAST ASIA? 

Since the Korean War, American security policy in Southeast 
Asia has been focused primarily on the problems of meeting ex¬ 
ternal communist aggression. Internal uprisings such as the postwar 
armed insurrections in Indochina, Burma, Malaya, Indonesia, and 
the Philippines, all of which were perpetrated and guided by local 
communists, do not fall into the category of “aggression** or 
“armed attack” within the meaning of the massive retaliation doc- 
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trine or the Manila Pact. Although American officials have long 
acknowledged the dangers of communist subversion in Southeast 
Asian states, the tendency has been to regard subversion in terms 
of long-range danger. If there were ever logic to support thb view, 
it has certainly lost present meaning. Even more dire is die un¬ 
controvertible fact that at the same time the United States has been 
preoccupied with building a defensive shield against external attack, 
the communists have been making great strides within several 
Southeast Asian states where they have concentrated on creating 
the proper conditions for eventual internal seizure of power. 

The delegates to the Manila Conference and to the later 
Bangkok meeting of Manila Pact members, unanimously convinced 
that internal communist penetration and subversion was the most 
immediate and dangerous threat to Southeast Asia, expressed their 
anxiety through reminders in the Manila Pact For example, Arti¬ 
cle 2 of the Manila Pact provides that the Manila Pact powers 
will . . by means of continuous and effective self-help and 
mutual aid . . . prevent and counter subversive activities directed 
from without against their territorial integrity and political sta¬ 
bility.” Ardcle 4, paragraph a, calls for immediate consuluuon by 
the parties whenever any party believes that there is a threat other 
tlian anned attack to the integrity, sovereignty, or political inde¬ 
pendence of any part of the treaty area. No obligation beyond 
consulution is contained in the paragraph, but the purpose of con¬ 
sultations is to agree on measures to be taken for the common 
defense.* 

The implications of subversion which concerned the Manila 
Pact members were considered in their broadest sense as covering 
such a wide range of communist tactics, encouraged and supported 
by international communism, as infiltration of schools, government, 
security forces, social and labor organizations, propaganda, threats, 
sabotage, underground and front organization activities, organized 
civil disturbance, intimidation, terrorism, bribery, and conspiracy. 

In stating the case before the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations during the Manila Pact hearings, Secretary Dulles said: 

To go on now to the question of subversion, as I pointed out, we deal 
with that in this treaty more specifically than we have with any other treaty. 
We recognize the danger more clearly. I must admit that the mere fact of 
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recognizing the danger does not mean that we automatically have found 
a way to meet the danger. Subversion in that area is a very difficult thing 
to combat. It is virulent, it is well organized, it is effectively prosecuted by 
trained persons, and the task of meeting that threat will tax our resources 
and ingenuity to the utmost . . . 

This threat is roost acute at the moment in Vietnam, but, as I indicated, 
there are threats of the same character as to Laos. Cambodia, Thailand 
and Malaya; and Burma and Indonesia are not free from that danger.* 

In seeking measures to counter subversive activities, Manila 
Pact members agreed to an exchange of information on the prob* 
lems of subversion and on the potential use of various organiza¬ 
tions and techniques for tightening internal security. They also 
^eed to periodic but discreet meetings of the eight participating 
powers to work out any plans for combating subversion on a mul¬ 
tilateral basis. This need for discretion and secrecy explains in part 
the dearth of general public information on the subject, although 
the remaining explanation is that the United States and the Manila 
Pact powers are hard pressed to find feasible courses of action which 
promise a solution to the problems of subversion. For that matter, 
only time can show returns on such long-term objectives, and in 
that respect it is obvious that the communists, who have been 
actively pursuing their long-range subversive objectives for many 
years, are somewhere out in front. 

The nature of the threat of subversion and of United States 
policy problems resulting from the threat may be illustrated by the 
present situations in Indonesia, Singapore, Laos, and Thailand. 

In Indonesia the Indonesian Government has permitted the 
PKI to operate openly and at times has actively sanctioned its 
activities, as a result of which the communists have gained a 
vastly expanded organizational apparatus and membership in the 
country and maintain the prestige and opportunities which result 
from the placement of friends in high government positions. The 
party has indeed penetrated deeply the Indonesian labor movement 
and, in many areas, has even made inroads on the peasant popula¬ 
tion. This is a far cry from the disgrace which enveloped the PKJ 
for a period of nearly two years following the abortive Madiun 
insurrection of 1948. The story of how the change was maneuvered 
is a study of communist opportunism and strategy. 
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While in hiding after the insurrection, the communist leaders 
devoted their energies to underground reorganization and future 
planning. Gradually, as 1951 wore on, Indonesian memories of 
Madiun seemed to grow suffidendy dim to permit increased above¬ 
ground activity. Owing to the organization of the Indonesian pro¬ 
visional government, the communist party controlled about twenty- 
five voles in Parliament, which allowed it to take advantage of a 
unique opportunity in 1952 to form an informal coalition with the 
PNI (Indonesian Nationalist Party), thus helping to form the Ali 
Sastroamidjojo government. In October 1954 the PKI fell heir to 
a more specific obligation from the Ali government when the 
Greater Indonesia Party resigned from the cabinet and left the 
PKI in the enviable position of holding the controlling votes in 
Parliament necessary to the Ali government's survival. Although the 
PNI leaders felt that they were clearly “using” the communist 
alliance at the outset, later developments would seem to render 
this belief somewhat suspect. The increased prestige and influence 
offered by affiliation with the Ali government not only left the 
communist party free to propagandize and organize without gov¬ 
ernment interference, but also helped to increase the party member¬ 
ship from some 3,000 persons in 1948 to more than 150,000 in 1954, 
resulting in the polling of 6,000,000 votes by the PKI in die 1955 
elections. Any comfort which the andcommunists may conceivably 
derive from the emergence of the PKI as only the fourth strongest 
party in Indonesia must be more than outweighed by the phe¬ 
nomenal growth in strength and influence whidi the communist 
party is enjoying, as well as its expanded capacity to precipitate 
trouble through its vast organizational network. 

The PKl’s present influence is especially marked in the Indo¬ 
nesian labor movement, where through control of a federadon of 
more than thirty-five important labor unions (SOBSI) won over by 
propaganda, strenuous organizational aedvides, aggressive sponsor¬ 
ship of labor grievances, and agitadon against unpopular foreign 
enterprises, it probably has sufficient power today to tit up Indo¬ 
nesian commerce and industry completely. Then there is the 
“people's militia” which the PKI attempted to organize in the spring 
of 1954 under the leadership of a communist-controlled oiganization 
of former guerrilla fighters called the “Perbebpsi” as a supplemental 
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means £or mainiaining law and order. Although this proposal was 
defeated by the Indonesian government, the “Perbebpsi" reportedly 
are providing the core of communist local-action committees which 
are in process of being organized secretly among the workers and 
peasants. 

Propaganda and education are well worn communist routes 
which the PKI has traveled extensively in Indonesia, infiltrating 
schools and social organizations, joining forces with communist 
China through an active student and cultural exchange program 
and, with seemingly inexhaustible funds, even building an imposing 
headquarters edifice on Djakarta’s main street as manifestation of 
the party’s new prestige and influence. 'The PKI as a result is again 
in a position from which it is possible to attempt an overt bid for 
power. That the party will make its bid goes without saying. The 
sole question is when and how it will do so. 

Although speculation on future communist tactics in Indonesia 
is fairly profitless, some potentialities may be found in recent PKI 
activities. The new prestige and strength of the PKI may encourage 
its leaders to rely on a long-term propaganda and pK>litical cam¬ 
paign to gain control of Indonesia by way of the voting booth and 
parliamentary maneuver. At one point the party leadership seriously 
considered this strategy for Tan Ling Dije, who led the PKI from 
1949 to 1953, was expelled from the party's central committee in 
October 1953 for advocating victory through parliamentary means 
only. The PKI’s fifth national congress in 1954 was dominated by 
three new and youthful Moscow-oriented leaders—^Aidit, Njoto, 
and Lukman. For a time their strategy appeared to be tailor-made 
to suit the requirements of an eventual urban-based proletarian 
insurrection in the traditional Moscow manner. But Soviet Com¬ 
munist Party boss Khrushchev in his speech to the Twentieth Con¬ 
gress of the Soviet Communist Party (February 14, 1956), with Aidit 
in attendance, may have reopened the possibility of parliamenuiy 
tactics for the PKI. 

Although there is little question that the PKI has expanded 
and improved its underground apparatus, maintaining under¬ 
ground operations for the dual purpose of supplementing popular- 
front activities and of providing a refuge in case of difficulty, many 
Indonesians do not seem to regard communism as contrary to their 
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national objectives or communist activities as subversive. Add to 
the problem the fact that a large amount of communist activity is 
carried out in full view of the Indonesian public and with gov¬ 
ernment approval, and the fact that United States and Indonesian 
relations, although showing signs of improving, have been strained 
sin(^ i95t> and the limitations of United States policy for helping 
to counter communist advances in Indonesia become all too clear. 

The case of Singapore illustrates the latent threats of com¬ 
munist subversion in its most dramatic form. Singapore, a Crown 
Colony whose economic activity is principally commercial or in¬ 
dustrial, for some time has been promised increasing degrees of 
self-government though not independence by the British. A city 
where extremes of wealth and poverty are readily apparent, where 
the population is more than 8o per cent Chinese, half of them under 
twenty-one years of age, where the population not only has been 
inspired by communist China’s recent accomplishments but also has 
indulged in a considerable amount of travel and student exchange 
with the area, a city where race tension is high, Singapore obviously 
was fertile ground for communist seeds of disaffection. And quiedy, 
for a number of years, the Singapore communists have proceeded 
to the task of sowing them, using the usual tactics of propagandiz¬ 
ing and organizing, of penetrating labor unions and. by reason of 
the unique existent situation, of infiltrating Chinese middle schools 
(the high-school and junior-college level) of the city. To date, the 
communists’ full power in Singapore has not been demonstrated, 
but examples of their potential have proved sufficiently alarming. 
High among the samples are the Chinese youth of the city, whom 
the communists have welded into an effective tool for mob riots, 
terror, and civil disruption, a tool which they manipulated and 
controlled in the May la, 1955, riots, a foreshadowing of the havoc 
which can be wreaked when the force of these thousands of 
hypnotized adolescents, grown to maturity, are unleashed upon 
the city. Less obvious but nonetheless deeply penetrated are the 
labor unions upon which the port and its industry depend. Let the 
communists manipulate this group and the commercial life of Singa¬ 
pore can be throttled. 

If the communists were to decide on a reign of terror, could 
the British authorities or the moderate elements among the Singa- 
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pore Chinese control the situation? The answer is dubious. Steps 
toward self-government in Singapore have led to election of a large 
left-wing representation responsive to the communist-led groups 
who control the latent forces of terror. The British would not seem 
to have it in their pow’er to reverse the flow of events toward self- 
government without provoking widespread violence. British with¬ 
drawal would undoubtedly result in a communist-dominated Singa¬ 
pore. The seeming alternative of joining Singapore to the Malaya 
Federation with the promise of eventual independence would have 
the bizarre results of increasing communist infection of the entire 
Malaya Peninsula and of making the Malay peoples a minority in 
their own land. 

n Singapore were communist-controlled or reduced to chaos 
and terror through communist inspiration, it obviously would have 
to be abandoned as the major Southeast Asian economic and mili¬ 
tary center, thus seriously impairing allied defenses under the Manila 
Pact. Even more serious, if Singapore were lost or reduced in im¬ 
portance to the allies as a result of communist subversion and 
disruption, it would mean that the international communist move¬ 
ment had effectively flanked the Manila Pact powers. Unhappy 
though the plight of Singapore may be, there is little that the 
United States can do to improve the deteriorating conditions. 

In Laos, two governments are operating at the present time 
of writing—the communist-sponsored Pathet Lao government ’ 
and the legitimate Royal Laos government—a situation due partly 
to the fait accompli of preceding communist military actions * and 
partly to concessions granted Ho Chi Minh’s and Mao Tse-tung’s 
representatives at the 1954 Geneva Conference. Required by the 
Geneva agreements to regroup in the provinces of Sam Neua and 
Pbongsaly, adjacent to the Chinese and Viet Minh borders, until 
a political settlement could be reached in Laos on the basis of 
free elections, the communists quickly used the provinces as a base 
within Laotian territory from which to exert constant pressure on 
the neighboring provinces as well as to establish a peasant-oriented 
communist r^me. 

The communist-inspired and -supported Pathet Lao leader 
Prince Souphanouvong, half-brother of Premier Souvanna Phouma 
of the legitimate Royal Laos government, boasted of the successful 
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nature of communist infiltration into Laos in a Hanoi broadcast on 
February 23,1955: 

In the heroic patriotic of the Lao people against foreign aggression 
the Pathet Lao forces, shoulder to shoulder with the Vietnamese People's 
Volunteers, have reconquered from the hands of imperialist invaders half of 
the Lao territory and emancipated roughly half of the total population. Vast 
liberated areas were scattered in various provinces from the north to the 
south; worth noticing is tliat the three provinces of Sam Neua. Phongsaly, 
and Attopeu were entirely liberated. . . . The Pathet Lao foKes which 
earnestly love peace have manifested their high concessionary spirit by 
agreeing to withdraw from their vast liberated areas scattered in to prov¬ 
ing to regroup in the two provinces of Sam Neua and Phongsaly. 

Evidence of four primary characteristics of communist sub- 
versivc strategy is revealed by the Pathet Lao situation. (1) Through 
the Pathet Lao, the communists use their device of forming a 
broad national united b-ont in order to provide a base for the 
popular support which is vital either to an election victory or to 
a protracted armed struggle against the legitimate Laotian govern¬ 
ment. (s) Through the Pathet Lao, the communists esublish a 
“liberated area" from which to eliminate tlie authority of the 
Royal Laotian government. (3) Strategically located, the com¬ 
munists gain the additional advantage of a "liberated area” $0 
quickly and easily accessible to both communist China and Viet 
Minh territory, that full and unobstructed international communist 
support is assured. (4) With the status of the Pathet Lao govern¬ 
ment formalized by reason of the Geneva agreements, the communists 
are in position to make any future armed struggle appear to as¬ 
sume the character of a civil war. 

Announcement of the formation of a ‘Thai Autonomous Peo¬ 
ple’s Government" in southern Yunnan Province was made by the 
Peking government, January, 1955. 

The explanation of the organization of this new "People’s 
Government” as an internal Chinese administrative arrangement 
granting cultural "autonomy” to the ethnic Thai peoples of South 
China scarcely holds water when viewed in relation to potential 
communist subversion and infiltration in the area. Take the fol¬ 
lowing factors into consideration: (1) the area embra<^ by the 
new Thai Autonomous People’s Government in southern Yunnan 
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lies adjacent to the Laotian, Burmese, and Thai borders; (a) the 
ethnical relationship among the peoples of southern Yunnan, Thai¬ 
land, and the adjacent border regions of Laos and Burma provides 
a convenient tool for communist penetration, a theory supported 
by former American Ambassador to Thailand Edwin F. Stanton 
in his declaration that *'the Thai Autonomous People’s Government 
has been created as an instrument to facilitate communist penetra¬ 
tion into Thailand and Laos”; • (3) the recruitment of young Thai 
men and students for indoctrination and training in Yunnan and 
the distribution from Yunnan of communist propaganda designed 
to appeal to the less prosperous Thai peasants of northern Thailand 
and to some intellectuals and military leaders with a latent desire 
for a "Greater Thailand” give explicit indication of the inter¬ 
national purposes of the South Yunnan government; {4) the presence 
and pronouncements in China of former Prime Minister of Thai¬ 
land Pridi Banomyong afford another clue to the direction which 
communist activity is taking. 

The scheme would seem to be tailor-made for the now familiar 
pattern of infiltration, subversion, and “national liberation.” The 
nucleus for a "national liberation” movement of a political sort 
is inherent in the combination of the Thai Autonomous People’s 
Government, the lure of a "greater Thailand,” and the attraction 
of a once popular and still influential leader (Pridi) as a rallying 
point, particularly with that leader ready to fall in with communist 
plans, as many Thai seem to think, in order to return to leader¬ 
ship in his native country. The base for organiring, training, and 
equipping an ethnic Thai "National Thai People's Liberation 
Army" would be southern Yunnan, where a “civil war" could con¬ 
ceivably be waged from across the border in the manner of the 
communist insurrection in Greece or Indochina. 

During the Bandung Conference, Prince Wan Waithayakon, 
Foreign Minister of Thailand, expressed his government's concern 
over communist infiltration and subversion from South China. In 
his opening speech. Prince Wan said: 

For it is a fact which in all responsibility I have to take into account, that 
Pridi Banomyong, a Thai politician, is organizing the training of Thai¬ 
speaking Chinese and persons of Thai race in Yunnan for purposes of in¬ 
filtration and subversion in Thailand. I have also to know for certain the 
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attitude adopted by the People's Republic of China in regard to the so- 
called persons of dual nationality in Thailand or, in other words, to the 
Chinese community of 3.000,000 in Thailand out of a population of 18,000,- 
000. 1 might also mention the presence of 50,000 Vietnamese refugees in 
Northeast Thailand on the border of the Mekhong, the vast majority of 
whom choose to be repatriated to North Vietnam. In view of this situation 
as well as of the invasion of Laos by the Viet Minh forces in 1953 and also 
in 1954, Thailand has had clearly to face a threat of infiltration and sub¬ 
version, if not of aggression itself. 

Communist China’s Chou En-lai, deprecating the idea that the 
Thai autonomous government in Yunnan was a Uireat to Thailand, 
responded that China had “no intention whatever to subvert the 
governments of its neighboring countries." Later, in a private con¬ 
versation with Prince Wan, Chou offered to negotiate a nationality 
agreement with Thailand to end the problem of dual nationality 
of overseas Chinese in Thailand,“ and claimed that Pridi was not 
in Yunnan organizing local Thai peoples but in Peking as a politi¬ 
cal refugee. 

On the basis of these communist subversion-insinrection tactics 
in Indonesia, Singapore, Laos, and Thailand, several matters seem 
clear. First, no one type of countersubversion effort suits all cases 
because the situation in each of the four cases is in some measure 
unique. Second, the subversion-insurrection tactical situation is met 
neither by the massive retaliation nor by conventional collective 
security measures. Third, no effective deterrent operates to restrain 
communist subversive activities, and the communists are allowed 
to continue those tactics of internal subversion and insurrection 
which provide them the easiest and cheapest means for achieving 
their objectives with minimum risk. 

In conclusion. United States policy does not appear to be 
focused on the major threat to Southeast Asia’s security and inde¬ 
pendence. While internal communist activities represent the greatest 
danger in the Southeast Asian states, the United States rests the 
burden of its effort on protecting the area against the possibility 
of external international communist aggression. While the realm 
of economic, political, and psychological conditions is fraught with 
peril, the United States places its effort on military measures. The 
main road to security and strength in Southeast Asia, the best means 
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of helping the Southeast Asian governments and people to with¬ 
stand the pressures of internal communist subversion and infiltra¬ 
tion, is the route of economic, political, and psychological support. 

In designing any policy to meet the threats of communist sub¬ 
version and insurrection, however, the following four major factors 
must be taken into account: 

X. The governments and people of Southeast Asia must pro¬ 
vide the will, the initiative, and the direct action to overcome com¬ 
munist subversion in their own countries. The internal competi¬ 
tion for control of the governments and people of Southeast Asia 
is a struggle between communists and the legitimate nationalist 
leadership of the countries of the area. If the United States projects 
itself into this competition, either by policy or by attitude, in a 
manner which presents the problem to Asian people as a axmpett- 
tion between indigenous communist objectives and American se¬ 
curity or economic objectives, the people of Asia will almost cer¬ 
tainly support indigenous forces. In the Philippines, Burma, Malaya, 
and Indonesia, the Southeast Asian people have demonstrated that 
they will reject communist leadership provided they are offered 
an acceptable indigenous alternative. Clearly a major problem 
for the United States is to devise ways and means of helping South¬ 
east Asia to develop genuinely nationalist institutions and centers 
of authority which provide alternatives to communism acceptable 
to the Southeast Asian people. 

a. Communist subversive activities in Southeast Asia cannot be 
eliminated. Since some degree of surreptitious communist activity 
exists in nearly every country in the world today, it would be a 
more realistic objective in Southeast Asia to attempt to reduce the 
effectiveness of communist propaganda and communist organization 
activity to an extent where they do not hamper the general economic 
and political development of the different countries or preclude 
maintenance of minimum standards of law and order. To this end, 
the levels of education and political sophistication could be raised, 
the quality of public administration improved, the area of public 
participation in local, provincial, and national government could 
be broadened, government public service and welfare activities 
could be expanded, corruption in government could be reduced. 
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and social, civic, professional, and youth organizations and activities 
could be encouraged. In most of these matters, the United States 
presumably could make an indirect but important contribution by 
providing advice, assistance, financing, and material when invited 
to do so. 

3. Communist subversion cannot be overcome solely by mili¬ 
tary measures. Two purposes are being served by the United States 
provision of military equipment and training to Thailand, the 
Philippines, Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos, and by the British 
military measures in Malaya. The purposes are (1) to strengthen 
the capacity of the aided states to defend themselves in case of 
attack; (s) to improve the capacity of the aided states to maintain 
internal law and order in order to counteract the more violent 
aspects of subversion. But as the Indochina War proved beyond 
a doubt, military for(% and coercion alone do not eliminate the 
appeals of communism or the effectiveness of communist propa- 
ganda and organization. Therefore, the equipment and organization 
for law enforcement is only the first and most elementary step to¬ 
ward internal peace and stability. Considering this limitation of 
military and police measures as a means of reducing communist ef¬ 
fectiveness, it is interesting to note a number of promising steps 
taken in Southeast Asia of recent years with American and Manila 
Pact aid. 

The Thai government, for example, in 1953 began to set up 
antisubversion schools, and since that time has sent antisubversion 
teams into the provinces to discuss techniques, progress, and latest 
developments in underground communist activity with local of¬ 
ficials. It has also started organization of a iso,ooo-man home guard, 
along the lines of the Malaya home guard, for handling situa¬ 
tions of subversion, in the hope not only of dealing more effec¬ 
tively with the situation but also of releasing elements of the regular 
army and police for normal duties. With the exchange of intelli¬ 
gence on subversive movements and maintenance of an area-wide 
check on the movements and activities of communist leaders under 
Manila Pact arrangements, with analysis and exchange of opera¬ 
tional techniques for combating subversion on a multilateral basis, 
all Manila Pact governments and some Southeast Asian govern- 
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mcnts not parties to the Pact arc benefiting by the extensive ex¬ 
perience of the Philippines, Malaya, and Vietnam. Thus, an excel¬ 
lent countersubversion school in the Philippines receives students 
from Manila Pact governments and, in at least one instance, helped 
train several deudiments of young army officers from a govern¬ 
ment that had not signed the Manila Pact. Other Southeast Asia 
governments are learning the lesson of President Magsaysay’s ex¬ 
perience in using the Philippine Army as a vehicle for winning 
good will and support in the countryside, an especially encouraging 
development because Southeast Asians in the past have tended to 
regard the army and police as their enemy, often for good reason. 
The new effort is directed toward improving discipline in the armed 
services and tow'ard using the military as a constructive force to 
help communities rebuild homes, roads, bridges, to reestablish 
public services, and to help planting or harvest in disaster areas 
or in the wake of military operations along the lines of the Philip¬ 
pine Army Economic Development Corps.** The employment of 
the army in these ways is a long-standing communist tactic which 
the national armies at last are beginning to realize can be turned 
to their own uses. Thus, the cumulative impact of these newly 
adopted countersubversive measures of a military or quasi-military 
nature offers promise of relief from certain communist threats, al¬ 
though the measures in themselves by no means solve the existing 
problems. 

There are several pitfalls inherent in any military aid program 
to help Southeast Asian states combat subversion or resist attack. 
In Thailand, for example, a military junta whose r^ime is less 
than democratic by any criteria has been helped to maintain po¬ 
litical power by American military aid. This American policy 
has alienated unintentionally many members of the Thai civilian 
leadership dite who see the constant reduction of their chances 
to regain political control as the position of the military leaders 
continues to be strengthened by American military aid. When, in 
time, this civilian leadership returns to power, the question of their 
attitude toward the United States may well be an embarrassing one 
to answer. 

4. Communist subversion generally operates at a level of so- 
defy at which the United States government cannot function ef- 
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fectively. Although such American activities in Souclieast Asia as 
the information program, the cultural and educational exchange 
programs may directly reach a segment of Southeast Asian nationals. 
American relations with the Southeast Asian states for the most 
part are confined to govcnunent levels. In contrast, communist 
subversion generally operates in defiance of national governments 
and at the grass roots of society, tlius posing special problems for 
the United States as well as for the Southeast Asian governments. 
Because of the high degree of government centralization common 
in Southeast Asia and the growing intellectual and social gap be¬ 
tween the people and the ruling Elites, there exists in Southeast 
Asia at the lower end of the economic, intellectual, and social struc¬ 
ture an untapped political vacuum which the communists seek 
to capture and divert to their own ends. This dangerous vacuum 
created by neglect of the peasants and working classes is recognized 
today by most Southeast Asian governments, which are attempting 
increasingly to extend the national government into the lives of 
larger numbers of people; but, after centuries of administrative 
and political concentration, the task is not an easy one. 

The United States can play a direct role in combating sub¬ 
version in Southeast Asia by a nonmiliury program to speed the 
general economic development and progress of the Southeast Asian 
states. Secretary Dulles has stated that “the people of Southeast 
Asia must be made to feel that their national institutions arc in 
danger and they themselves are responsible for defending them." 
Mere statements to this effect will not accomplish the objective, 
no matter how highly desirable. How then to cause the Southeast 
Asian people to appreciate the communist danger to their in¬ 
stitutions and traditions and accept the responsibility of meeting 
their problems head on? First of all, the Southeast Asian people 
must come to believe in their own future. They must be given 
evidence somehow in some way that they will be served better by 
noncommunist institutions than by communist ones. All around 
them they must see signs of the growth and advancement of their 
own nations. Primarily, they may only realize these visions; they 
may only read these signs in accomplished facts of their own 
economic and political progress. 
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SECURITY PROBLEMS IN SOUTH VIETNAM 

Southeast Asian security rests to an uncomfortable degree on the 
outcome of the effort to construct an effective dam against expand¬ 
ing communist influence in South Vietnam. If South Vietnam can 
be made into a self-sufficient and dynamic state, then an important 
gap in the free-world defenses may be closed. 

To this end, the United Sutes has placed its confidence in the 
government of President Ngo Dinh Diem, beset as it is by a host 
of problems such as no other Southeast Asian government faces 
today. In its full extent. President Diem’s government has the task, 
under extremely difficult conditions and in short order, of building, 
literally from the ground up, a national political, social, economic, 
and military structure in South Vietnam. Because it is paying most 
of the bills as well as because of the political symbolism which 
competition between northern and southern Vietnam represents, 
the United States exerts a great deal of influence on the Diem 
government and has a high stake in all that happens to it. 

Taking over the reins of government in June 1954, Diem’s 
first year in office was so wobbly that the republic's survival often 
was questionable. In view of the political and economic chaos which 
prevailed and the seeming inability of the Diem rdgime to estab¬ 
lish its authority, the communists had every reason to believe that 
South Vietnam would fall like a ripe mango into their waiting 
arms. 

First, General Nguyen Van Hinh, pro-French chief of staff of 
the Vietnamese Army, by an army mutiny in the fall of 1954 chal¬ 
lenged the authority of Diem's shaky government, which, as a re¬ 
sult. hung by a thread for several anxious weeks. Only pressures 
brought by the United States caused the French and Bao Dai to 
intercede, exiling General Hinh to France in November 1954, thus 
averting, at least for the time, a probable overt army coup. Ameri¬ 
can pressures were primarily economic. Senator Mike Mansfield, 
reporting to the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations on a study 
mission to Indochina, recommended in October 1954, ”In the event 
that the Diem government falls . . . the United States should con¬ 
sider an immediate suspension of all aid to Vietnam and the French 
Union forces. . . General Hinh is reported to have said: “I had 
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only to lift my telephone and the coup d’ilat was on. But I was 
told that if it happened, the Americans would cut oS all dollar 
aid." 

Next the Cao Dai and the Hoa Hao religious sects which, by 
reason of their private armies, controlled important sections of 
the countryside, and the Binh Xuyen, a powerful gangster group 
whose private armed force controlled rackets, gambling, narcotics 
trade, and prostitution in the Saigon-Cholon area, challenged the 
Diem regime in the spring of 1955 by launching a full-scale mili¬ 
tary attack on Saigon. In this severe test of strength. Diem some¬ 
how was able to persuade the leading Cao Dai generals to back 
the nationalist cause. Then, with the Vietnamese Army accepting 
his leadership despite disruptive efforts from Bao Dai ensconced 
in his home at Cannes on the French Riviera, Diem managed 
through several weeks of bitter fighting by the nationalist forces 
to foil the attempted coup, driving the Binh Xuyen forces out 
of the Saigon-Cholon area and breaking the Hoa Hao's grip over 
several important rural areas. 

During the course of the brief revolt, Bao Dai challenged 
Diem’s authority, thereby opening up delicate problems of con¬ 
stitutional authority and practical politics. In the end. Diem, whom 
Bao Dai, as chief of state, had appointed prime minister, was 
elected president in an October 1955 referendum despite Bao Dai’s 
opposition, managing in doing so effectively to reduce Bao Dai's 
tenuous authority and prestige in South Vietnam. Although at¬ 
tempting to maintain a neutral position in the conflict of con¬ 
stitutional authority between Diem and Bao Dai, the United States 
fully supported the Diem government in its political and military 
efforts through the three crises. 

Not that the quenching of the revolt means a resolution of the 
problem of the sects for Diem's government Still at large are many 
members of the Binh Xuyen who retreated to the swamps along 
the Mekong River, where they continue to harass commerce and 
the neighboring countryside, and scattered bands of Cao Dai who 
maraud and live by banditry and extortion. Although probably 
incapable of challenging the government once again, the sects 
still retain a certain capacity to impede and harass provincial and 
local officials in their administrative duties. 
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In a very real sense, Diem’s government, by meeting these three 
tests of its authority, reached its turning point. As it overcame 
each succeeding crisis, its position became strengthened, new na* 
tionalist spirit and patriotism were generated, loyalty of the 
national army was cemented, and Diem’s personal prestige and 
standing received a tremendous boost. When President Diem fol¬ 
lowed the revolt of the sects by a rice-roots tour of central Vietnam, 
he evoked such spontaneous demonstrations of good will that bis 
supporters were considerably astonished and cheered. 

Having withstood the challenges to his government’s authority. 
President Diem finally found himself in a position sufficiently im¬ 
proved to make it possible to tackle some of the difficult economic, 
social, and political problems of the country. By the end of 1955, 
the Vietnamese for the first time seemed to have a genuine na¬ 
tionalist government as an alternative either to Ho Chi Minh’s 
communist regime or to a French-controlled government. The ac- 
cepubility of Diem’s government as such a continuing alternative 
for the Vietnamese people still will depend of course on its future 
performance in administration, reform, and representation. 

Under frequent and severe criticism as undemocratic, arbitrary 
and corrupt during its first two years, the Diem r^ime from the 
very first faced a withering barrage of attackers who have waged 
an incessant campaign to obstruct its efforts, to discredit Diem, 
to undermine the role of the United States in Indochina and any 
idea that the regime can survive. Along with the communists in 
Hanoi, Peking, and Moscow and a number of Vietnamese na¬ 
tionalists and foreign observers, these critics have included many 
embittered French former colons whose attitude is based primarily 
on the bitter realization that their privileged position in Indo¬ 
china nears its end. Rather than seek a modus vivendi with the 
South Vietnam government in a spirit of cooperation, man y of 
these colons refuse to accept the facts of the situation and, in so 
doing, further alienate Vietnamese nationalists. Such tactics of ob¬ 
struction and resistance have been especially prevalent at lower 
and intermediate bureaucratic levels and among private business¬ 
men in Vietnam in a manner reminiscent of the disgruntled Dutch 
officials and merchants following Indonesian independence; but at 
the top official level, United States, Vietnamese, and French co- 
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operation generally has been good. Senator Mansfield, reporting 
to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee in October 1955, found 
“a perceptible shift in French policy. Opposition to Diem, partic¬ 
ularly on the part of French officials in Saigon, has subsided. In 
place of the undisguised hostility of a year ago, at least a degree 
of tolerance on both sides appears to be developing.” 

Criticism can of course easily be leveled at the Diem govern¬ 
ment. The fact remains that the government of South Vietnam is 
not all it should be. It is by no means fully representative; it has 
taken arbitrary decisions; some officials have engaged in corrupt 
practi^. As an ardent Roman Catholic President Diem, in select¬ 
ing his advisers and administrators, has tended to favor the Catholic 
minority in Vietnam. He also has surrounded himself with a close 
group of officials, an inordinate number of whom are members 
of his own extensive family, and has shown a great impatience 
in his dealings witli opposition nationalist groups and leaders. 
However, there seems to ^ cause for agreement among most West¬ 
ern observers that, under the prevailing emergency conditions, the 
regime's shortcomings in representative democracy are necessary. 
The gains which already have been made could easily be swept 
away by a period of governmental paralysis caused by factional 
bickering. It is unrealistic to expect that, in two years’ time, an 
efficient, fully representative regime free of corrupt officials could 
arise like a phoenix from the ashes of French colonialism. Although 
the South Vietnam emergency requires strong central direction, 
the danger constantly remains that an arbitrary government will 
precipitate operation of the law of diminishing returns in the form 
of alienated Vietnamese intellectuals and leaders and resentful 
unrepresented groups. The real political test of the Diem govern¬ 
ment lies in the creation of political and social conditions in the 
country which will help to widen its representative base without 
critically sacrificing its effective leadership. 

When South Vietnam held its first national elections for a 1*3- 
member National Assembly on March 4, 1956, some tlairty members 
not government-sponsored candidates were elected to the Assembly 
despite boycotting of the elections by some Vietnamese opposition 
groups on the grounds that the election law was unfair. The As¬ 
sembly proceeded to work on a constitution drafted by the Diem 
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regime and giving the President wider powen than usually are 
associated with representative democracy. It was approved by the 
Assembly. Aware of the narrow margin of progress which stands 
between continued independence and possible national collapse, 
President Diem and his supporters concurred in the need for 
broader presidential powers to keep South Vietnam moving forward 
at a rapid clip. Nevertheless, President Diem faces a major chal¬ 
lenge in this issue over the government’s ability and willingness 
to expand its base of representation. 

Tlie Diem r^me also faces the problem of winning the support 
and loyalty of the 8o to 85 per cent of the South Vietnamese 
people who live as peasants in the countryside. In order to bring 
the peasanu into a closer relationship widi the government, soon 
after independence Diem introduced land and tax reform measures, 
plans for village councils, and a system for provincial and local 
administration. Because of the lack of experienced officials and 
of know-how and will on the part of Vietnamese officialdom, how¬ 
ever, the government was forced to hold up implementation of its 
plans. 

More than on any other factor the survival of a noncommunist 
independent South Vietnam probably depends on the government’s 
success among the peasant population. In many areas the strong¬ 
hold of communist strength was and still lies in the countryside of 
South Vietnam. During the war in Indochina many rural areas of 
South Vietnam operated under communist rule and, according to 
reports, continue to operate under communist shadow governments. 
The communisu took great pains to learn peasant problems and 
to gear their aaivities to peasant interests and fears. They brought 
the peasants ho|>e for the future, gave them a sense of participation 
in government, administered a rough-and-ready justice, and pro¬ 
tected the peasants from official corruption and extortion. Unless 
the Diem regime can top conununist performance in South Viet¬ 
nam’s rural areas, its national government will rest on unreliable 
foundations.^” 

The United States effort in South Vietnam in large part has 
concentrated on the task of molding a modern national army. Using 
training techniques learned during the Korean War, American and 
French officers are working to create an efficient army capable of 
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meeting any armed attack from the Viet Minh. Only the efforts 
of the national government, however, can assure the loyalty and 
spirit of that army, and only the degree of cooperation and support 
of the Vietnamese people can determine its effectiveness in meet¬ 
ing any attack or local uprising. At the time of writing, about 
150,000 men constitute the national army with plans calling for a 
reserve of about equal size. Military reports from Saigon indicate 
that army morale and caliber are high and that rapid improvement 
of its leadership has been evident. 

The United States also has made a major contribution to South 
Vietnam’s struggle for stability by providing materiel and funds 
for the care and resettlement of some 800.000 Vietnamese refugees 
who took advantage of the terms of the Geneva accords to move 
to South Vietnam rather than to continue living in the north un¬ 
der a communist regime. Through 1955 the United States pro¬ 
vided $56,000,000 for the refugee assistance and resettlement pro¬ 
gram. Some of the southern Vietnamese resent the large influx of 
northerners, many of them Catholics, because of a historic antipathy 
as well as because of the eoDnomic competition and the extensive 
financial aid which the refugees are receiving. Many virgin lands 
in the south still can and are being opened to the refugees, in¬ 
cluding Bao Dai's extensive royal preserve which, in the area around 
Dalat, was taken over in 1955 by the government However, south¬ 
ern Vietnamese society will, in time, have to integrate many of 
the northern refugees who arc neither equipped nor inclined to 
undertake the pioneer life of opening up new territories. 

An important long-range problem for South Vietnam is the 
matter of finding its place in the international economy. Owing 
largely to the rice production in the Cochin-China delta area in 
the southern part of the state, for the past years a center of com¬ 
munist activities, Indochina, before the disruption of rice produc¬ 
tion and trade by the Indochina War and the Second World War, 
was the world’s third laigest rice exporter.^* Although South 
Vietnam again undoubtedly can produce large rice surpluses for 
export, today’s outlook in the international rice market is not 
such as to inspire it All Asian countries have been striving for 
self-sufficiency in rice production with enough success that even 
Burma and Thailand are experiencing real difficulty in disposing 
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of their rice surplus in free-world markets. For the South Vietnamese 
economy to provide an adequate and dependable level of foreign 
exchange without large-scale American assistance. South Vietnam 
will have to turn to light industry and economic diversification. 
Having many of the natural resources such as coal, iron, rubber, 
timber, ainc, lead, and phosphates, which are vital to the develop¬ 
ment of light industry, South Vietnam faces the problem of de¬ 
veloping technically skilled manpower and accumulating capital 
to take advantage of its resources. 

But the question which looms higher than saucers in the sky 
for Vietnam remains the matter of reunification of the two sides. 
North and South. The National Assembly elections of March 1956 
in South Vietnam evoked strong protests as a violation of the Indo¬ 
china armistice agreements from Hanoi, Peking, and Moscow. 
President Diem’s government from the very beginning of its tenure 
clearly has opposed the terms for political settlement laid down 
in the Geneva accords which it did not sign. While accepting the 
principle of a political settlement on the basis of free elections 
as provided in the agreements, the Diem government has made 
clear its attitude, which it has not changed, on the impossibility 
of holding free elections under the conditions prevailing in the 
communist zone. The newly elected National Assembly as its first 
act sent a message denouncing the Geneva accords to the Manila 
Pact Council which was meeting at the time in Karachi, Pakistan. 
The message declared, “We do not consider ourselves as bound by 
the Geneva agreement, which has been signed against the will 
and in contempt of the interest of the Vietnamese people.** 

The communist government in Hanoi, supported by Moscow 
and Peking, on its side repeatedly has demanded that the elec¬ 
tions be held and has called upon the French, who signed the 
Geneva accords, and the Armistice Commission which the accords 
established to supervise the armistice, to enforce the agreement’s 
political provisions. 

The United States bases its position in support of the Diem 
government on the frict that conditioru for free elections do not 
exist in North Vietnam. The United States, which did not sign 
the Geneva accords, offered its guarantee against any effort to 
upset the accords by force of arms. In addition, by the Manila 
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Pact, it guaranteed the territory of Laos, Cambodia, and South 
Vietnam against any communist attack. 

In the absence of agreement between the North and South 
Vietnam governments and among the big powers on a peaceful 
means of resolving the issue of reunification, the possibility in¬ 
variably remains that the Viet Minh may resume hostilities in an 
effort to unify the country by force. A revival of hostilities could 
take several forms, any one of which would present the United 
States with difficult alternatives. 

First and most likely in the event of a resumption of hostilities, 
the Viet Minh underground in the south could stage an armed 
uprising. To the communists, this would have the advanuge of 
avoiding international complications by allowing the affair to seem 
an internal insurrection on the part of nationalists and patriots 
fighting for the right to decide their political future at the voting 
booth, as provided in the Indochina armistice agreements. In this 
situation, the many political, economic, and social advances of 
the Diem r^ime could be nullified and the country again plunged 
into chaos and internecine warfare. But if the Diem regime were 
to win wide popular support throughout South Vietnam, the result 
could be a collapse of Ac internal communist uprising in a repeti¬ 
tion of the failures of Ae communist insurrections in Indonesia 
and Burma in 1948 which were lost because Aey were Arected 
against independent nationalist governments. A revolt against an 
independent South Viemam govcrrunent also could have Ac re¬ 
verse effect for Ae communists of stimulating nationalist unity and 
patriotism. 

Second, Ae Viet Minh presumably could coordinate an in¬ 
vasion from Ae norA wiA an internal communist uprising in Ae 
souA. In suA an event, Ac SouA Viemam government would face 
even greater difficulties. Seasoned and battle-wise communist troops 
could prove more than a matA for Ae fledgling SouA Vietnam 
national army; and Ae United States, togeAer wiA Ac Manila 
Pact powers, would have to decide on a course of action. The 
alternatives here would be whcAcr to Arow full support to Ae 
Vietnamese nationalist effort or to limit intervention to provxAng 
supplies, naval and air support The possibility Aat Ae Chinese 
communists would intervene on bAalf of Ae Viet Minh undoubt- 
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edly would work to inhibit commitment of American ground troops 
in support of South Vietnam. 

Third, the Viet Minh could launch an invasion starting out 
with Chinese communist troop support. Here, the Manila Pact 
powers and the United States would have a clearer decision to 
make, and probably would open up the prospect of the technicalities 
involved in the entire register of measured or massive retaliation. 

It is also possible that as each succeeding communist effort 
begins to fail, hostilities could progress step by step, from an 
internal uprising in South Vietnam to Viet Minh intervention to 
Chinese communist intervention. But, unless the Chinese have con¬ 
cluded that they are ready for a full test of arms with the West, 
full-scale Chinese communist intervention is unlikely. In the last 
eventuality, the United States has, in fact, few alternatives. Its com¬ 
mitment to the survival of an independent, noncommunist South 
Vietnam and to an independent, noncommunist Southeast Asia 
is such a strong one that it cannot cast its support aside in the 
face of adversity and sacrifice. 

In pursuing its policy in South Vietnam, the United States must 
steer its course between the Scylla and Charybdis of two policy 
attitudes. First, the United States must avoid assuming the role 
of successor to French colonialism in Vietnamese eyes while doing 
its utmost to ensure the survival and growth of an independent 
South Vietnam. Even though it is the di^untled French former 
colons and the communists who assiduously play up the American 
colonialism theme, the United Sutes must remember that the 
struggle for Vietnam is first and last a Vietnamese struggle. Though 
the United States cannot win the struggle, it can lose it by seeming 
to take over the power of decision which belongs of right to the 
South Vietnam government and to the Vietnamese people. 

Second, the United States must avoid overemphasizing its sup¬ 
port of Diem and his r^ime as opposed to its support of a 
Vietnamese national program. Events in other Asian countries over 
a period of the past several years have amply demonstrated the 
dangers implicit in permitting United States policy to rest on the 
political fortunes or personal proclivities of one man or govem- 
menL 



8. PROBLEMS OF ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 


A combination of internal American political considerations and 
external communist military actions has partially obscured the 
fundamenul importance of American foreign economic policy to 
the future of United States and Southeast Asian relations. In the 
next decade it is highly probable that the economic aspects of 
United States policy will prove more important to United States 
and Southeast Asian relations than any other aspect of United 
States policy both because rapid economic progress is the most 
basic aspiration and the minimum demand of every Southeast 
Asian government and because the internal socioeconomic front 
is a major focus of communist activities in Soutlieast Asia. 

American policy therefore is left with the task of helping 
Southeast Asia’s nationalist leaders and institutions progress to¬ 
ward their national objectives however possible within the general 
framework of democratic methods and values. But this is not to 
say that the United Sutes can shoulder the responsibility for eco¬ 
nomic growth which Southeast Asians demand. For Southeast Asia 
the su^tance of economic progress cannot be imported; rather 
it must be generated from within the Southeast Asian societies. 
It is far more important for the Southeast Asian governments to 
stimulate their own economic growth and to foster social change 
than for the United States to set up any artificial or transplanted 
methods for economic devclopmenu Although by this token the 
United Sutes can only play a marginal role in Southeast Asia’s 
struggle for economic development, nevertheless the American con- 

S09 
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tribution can prove to be the critical margin between economic 
progress and economic stagnation. Its importance, therefore, can¬ 
not be underestimated. 

Because no adequate means exist for measuring economic de¬ 
velopment for Southeast Asia or for predicting its achievement 
through the use of various techniques, the measurement of economic 
status must remain as much a frame of mind as a statement of 
arithmetic. Too, even if the usual statistical indicators of national 
economic status (such as national income and production, life ex¬ 
pectancy and literacy rates) presented valid bases for comparison, 
they still would be misleading when applied to Southeast Asia, 
where any statistical data not only is woefully inadequate and un¬ 
reliable but fails to uke into account such vital factors as distribu¬ 
tion of national income, level of general welfare, local standards 
and values, or extent of subsistence farming as a way of life. 

The close interrelationship of economic progress, political ad¬ 
justment, and cultural change is a matter of prime importance. 
American foreign aid and assisunce programs in Southeast Asia 
appear to be based on an expecution of the willingness and ability 
of the Southeast Asian governments and peoples to effect the politi¬ 
cal and cultural innovations essential for economic development, 
even though experience docs not fully support the assumption. 
There is real question as to whether the Southeast Asian govern¬ 
ments will be able to travel the difficult road leading to economic 
development by the techniques of democracy and representative 
government. For example, the majority of Southeast Asian gov¬ 
ernments are Ending it difficult to make the necessary political 
decisions which will create conditions favorable to rapid economic 
growth, at times postponing essential reforms because they arc 
too insecure to risk drastic corrective action or because govern¬ 
ment officials are involved. 

A serious socioeconomic dichotomy which exists in Southeast 
Asia tends to split the population of the urban and rural areas 
into separate camps and adds to the problem. On the one side, the 
leadership ^tes, whose socioeconomic attitudes tend to run ahead 
of the pace of economic development, are concentrated in the cities, 
where they grow impatient and restive at the slowness of the process 
of development. On the other side are the mass of farm and village 
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people with a resistance to socioeconomic innovation who lag so 
far behind their urban compatriots in interest and will (or in¬ 
tellectual and cultural change that they constitute a drag on the 
rate of national economic dcvelopraenu A problem without solu¬ 
tion at the moment, this socioeconomic gap between Southeast 
Asia’s rural and urban peoples appears to be widening. 

Since reform legislation and enforcement, socioeconomic atti¬ 
tude changes, political unity, and a national dynamism can only 
derive impetus from the peoples of Southeast Asia, it is clear that 
the United States cannot use a direct approach toward the political 
and cultural aspects of Southeast Asian economic development 
problems. However, the fact remains that United States activity in 
the economic sphere has great impact on Southeast Asia's political 
and cultural spheres. On an economic basis, it is always plausible 
that private American investment and American economic aid will 
stimulate indigenous capital investment, that American foreign 
trade policy will stimulate indigenous commercial activity and 
encourage the growth of local entrepreneur classes, and that Ameri¬ 
can technical and educational assistance will introduce new attitudes 
and ideas in Southeast Asia. Through an effort directed primarily 
in the realm of economic aid and technical assistance, the United 
Stales can still help produce significant results and changes—at 
least in the short run—in Southeast Asia's cultural and intellectual 
attitudes. 

There remain three basic economic requirements for economic 
progress in Southeast Asia: capital, international trade opportuni¬ 
ties, and technical skill. In each of these areas, the United States 
can make impressive contributions to Southeast Asia's economic 
development 

CAPITAL FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

The problems of accumulating capital for economic develop¬ 
ment in Southeast Asia are multitudinous. Low per capita productiv¬ 
ity and income, nonproductive uses of the small margin of savings 

_for gold ornaments, religious and social festivities—exportation 

or hoarding of capital surplus by many Southeast Asians, dim the 
prospects for indigenous capital formation. Add to the situation the 
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fact that the concepts of risk capital and of long-term investment 
are alien to most Southeast Asians, and the difficulties seem almost 
insurmountable. 

Because of the unavailability of indigenous private capiul, a 
strong inclination exists in Southeast Asia for economic develop¬ 
ment through government initiative, financing, management, and 
ownership. The Southeast Asian governments have a capacity to 
raise investment capital from tarife, taxes, and government mo¬ 
nopolies. In Burma and Indonesia the tendency to rely on govern¬ 
ment initiative for economic development is buttressed by an 
affinity for socialist types of economic organization. Elsewhere in 
Southeast Asia, where socialist theories have made little imprint, 
the tendency toward nationalized industry and government plan¬ 
ning and regulation of the national economy rests on practical 
considerations. The reasoning is that the governments are the major 
source of capital accumulation, that they monopolize the services 
of the limited number of people who possess technical, financial, 
or administrative experience, that, as a result, the process of eco¬ 
nomic development is speeded up by economic planning and gov¬ 
ernment regulation, and that time and resources are thereby saved. 
In the Southeast Asian view, the tasks of development are too 
urgent and the economic needs too great to leave economic growth 
to trial and error or to the caprice of individual initiative or to 
the free operation of the laws of supply and demand. 

Although the prospects for capital formation within the South¬ 
east Asian countries are limited, internal capital formation pos¬ 
sibilities do exist which, if fully exploited, could contribute sub¬ 
stantially to the development capital needs of the area. For one, 
there are sizable amounts of savings in the Southeast Asian coun¬ 
tries which accrue to a small economic and social group, including 
many Chinese and Indians, but these savings are not reinvested 
to add to the national productive output. For another, there is a 
vast potential in the unused labor of the area. Although the South¬ 
east Asian countries are not overpopulated, they do have sizable 
labor surpluses, especially between planting and harvesting seasons, 
which could account for sizable production increases and savings 
for capital formation, if mobilized and directed into village and 
cottage industries. For a third, there is the capital to be formed 
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by an increase in the low per capita productivity of agricultural 
and industrial labor through the simple expedient of introducing 
minimum technological improvement. However, to make a techno¬ 
logical advance a means of capital formation rather than a source 
of social unrest requires the availability of alternate employment 
which would absorb the manpower released by new machines or 
production techniques. 

No reliable estimates have been made on the amount of capital 
which the Southeast Asian states can absorb effectively or which 
they need for a given rate of economic growth, but indications 
are that the effective limits have neither been reached nor ap¬ 
proached. Although Southeast Asia’s capacity to absorb outside cap¬ 
ital is limited, thus far the need for outside capital still outstrips its 
available amounts. 

In their need for capital, two sources of public loans are open 
to the Southeast Asian states. These are the United States Export- 
Import Bank and the United Nations International Bank for Re- 
<x>nstruction and Development. The Export-Import Bank, whose 
primary purpose of stimulating American exports is implicit in its 
name, usually requires that its loans be used to purchase American 
products. Even though political considerations shade its basic 
philosophy and often weigh in its operations, and though, since 
1950, it has given increased attention to Asia's underdeveloped 
areas, at the present date of writing, the Export-Import Bank has 
authorized loans to only three Southeast Asian countries; Indonesia, 
the Philippines, and Thailand. 

Except for three loans to Thailand totaling $*5,400,000, the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development has pro¬ 
vided no economic development capital for Southeast Asia. How¬ 
ever, the IBRD has made a special contribution to the area through 
a series of valuable national economic surveys conducted in under¬ 
developed areas, including Malaya. In addition, by its coruistent 
policy of requiring loan applicants to present sound development 
projects and by its policy of providing financial and economic ex¬ 
perts to assist and advise governments of underdeveloped countries, 
the IBRD has helped to raise the general level of development 
planning in Southeast Asia and elsewhere. To the IBRD’s total 
capital subscription, the American quota is set at 38 per cent, but 
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in terms of paid-up subsaiptlons the American contribution ac¬ 
tually has run as high as 86 per cent. 

The limitations of the Export-Import Bank and the IBRD as 
sources of development capital for Southeast Asia stem botli from 
their limited capitalization and from their generally conservative 
outlook. Both compute risk factors and extend loans on a basis 
of conventional banking practice. A specially important need or 
a soundly conceived development project justifies a loan only if 
prospects for repayment of principle and interest on schedule appear 
certain. Although both the Export-Import Bank and the IBRD 
are potential supplementary sources of capital, neither is in a 
position to meet the heavy capital demands of Southeast Asia or 
to risk the uncertainties inlierent in the Southeast Asian economic 
scene. 

In United Sutes policy, the prospects of significant private 
American investment in Southeast Asia are poor, even though em¬ 
phasis and hope have been placed on private American investment 
as a means of financing economic development in Southeast Asia 
and elsewhere. Despite frequent exhortations by American govern¬ 
ment officials and prominent reference in American economic and 
technical aid legislation favoring private American investment capi¬ 
tal, the amount of private investment in Southeast Asia is small 
and gives no signs of significant increase. Furthermore, most private 
American investment in Southeast Asia is concentrated in extractive 
operations such as oil and rubber production rather than focused 
on Southeast Asia's over-all development needs. 

There are numerous deterrents to increased private American 
investment in Southeast Asia. First, high risk factors, general politi¬ 
cal and economic insubilicy, and governmental restraints in South¬ 
east Asia turn American investment capital to other outlets more 
lucrative and more secure. Second, in some parts of Southeast Asia 
actual or latent hostility to foreign private investment exists. Third, 
the tendency toward planned economies and nationalization miti¬ 
gates against private capital. Fourth, private capital generally is 
not attracted by the type of basic economic development needs, 
such as transportation, irrigation, power, communications and pub¬ 
lic utilities, which are vital to Southeast Asia’s economic growth. 

There is no way of circumventing the fact that private in- 
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vestors and banks are interested in secure and profitable use of their 
capital. Although the United States presumably might help in¬ 
crease incentives for private American investment in Southeast 
Asia, the countries which seek capital investments rather than the 
countries with surplus capital to invest or loan must originate 
the first and most important incentives. As a first step to attract 
foreign capital to their area, it is conceivable for the governments 
of Southeast Asia to make an intensified effort to muster and 
employ available domestic capital. Foreign investors are not likely 
to venture capital where domestic investors fear to do so. It is also 
possible for the Southeast Asian governments to attempt to elimi¬ 
nate, or at least to reduce, hostility and discrimination against 
private foreign capital by strengthening the legal status of foreign 
capital, giving assurances against expropriation or default of loans, 
reducing import-export quotas and duties and government regu¬ 
lation of business enterprise and exchange controls. 

The reluctance of Southeast Asian governments to encourage 
or, in some instances, to permit foreign investment for the de¬ 
velopment of primary resources is an important obstacle to private 
foreign investment in Southeast Asia, whose explanation lies in 
colonialism and in the common Asian view that the Western colonial 
powers became rich by draining the Far East of raw materials. 

In this area of primary resource development, a conflict of 
opinion exists which stems from a difference of interpretation in 
the kind of economic development which seems to be feasible for 
underdeveloped areas in the immediate future. The industrial 
nations tend to take the view that the economic development of 
underdeveloped areas lies within the 

framework of an international economy resting on specialization or di¬ 
vision of labor in which underdeveloped areas will, for some time to come, 
continue chieSy as primary producen. Economic progress will unfold 
gradually for these countries. . . . Only as industrial skills accumulate and 
as literacy, public health, monetary-fiscal systems, commercial codes, etc, 
reach higher leveb can these growing economies hope for significant in¬ 
creases in real incomes per capita.^ 

'On the other side, the countries of Southeast Asia arc interested 
in achieving national self-sufficiency and balanced economies to 
"perfeef* their independence. They aspire as quickly as possible 
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to modern industrialization, high living standards, and welfare 
states. The Southeast Asian leaders envisage goals requiring large 
amounts of capital which, in their terms, must come from abroad 
as long-term and low-interest loans and as grants-in-aid so as to 
prevent the further depression of domestic living standards during 
the early stages of economic development 

The facts of economic development in Southeast Asia in time 
may be expected to fall somewhere between the two conflicting 
views. Along with primary resource development, for example, 
American economic aid policy in Southeast Asia points up eco¬ 
nomic diversification and industrialization. Still, there is no alterna¬ 
tive to the fact that, despite psychological blocks in Southeast 
Asia to intensified primary resource development, intelligent ex¬ 
ploitation and marketing of raw materials is one of Southeast 
Asia's best means for raising capital and for accumulating the 
experience and skill which is necessary for the area’s economic diver¬ 
sification and industrialization. 

Three types of proposals have been made at various times 
for stimulating the flow of private American capital to Southeast 
Asia and other underdeveloped areas. These cover (i) schemes for 
American tax relief, (2) investment treaties, and ($) government 
insurance on private foreign investment. Although the American 
government has granted minor tax concessions to American com¬ 
panies operating in Latin America, it steadfastly has refused to 
consider any proposal of major tax relief a means of encouraging 
private American investment abroad. In the matter of investment 
treaties, since 1945 negotiations have established the legal status 
of American investment and commercial activities in ten foreign 
countries, none of them in Southeast Asia. The only such treaty 
in force between the United Slates and a Southeast Asian govern¬ 
ment today is the Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Navigation 
concluded with Thailand in 1937. The proposal that the American 
government assume part of the risk of private American investment 
abroad through an insurance or guaranty scheme has been criti¬ 
cized as injecting government into private business and as decreas¬ 
ing the pressure on foreign governments to improve conditions 
for private investment Under the Foreign Operations Administra¬ 
tion, guaranties for currency convertibility and insurance against 
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expropriation were available to American investors in seventeen 
foreign countries, but the only two Asian countries included in 
the scheme were Formosa and the Philippines. A fourth type of 
proposal has been made suggesting that new foreign investments 
be permitted rapid amortization in a situation similar to the one 
operating under American law which gives quick tax write-off* to 
American investments in basic materials development and in 
defense-production facilities in the United States. 

Even if part or all of these proposals were adopted, there is 
little certainty that the flow of private American capital in South¬ 
east Asia would inoeasc to any significant extent because the pro¬ 
posals overlook two basic considerations. First, the development- 
capiul needs of Southeast Asia exceed the available private capital 
supply. Second, private American capiul will not increase in South¬ 
east Asia until the political and economic groundwork is laid for 
secure and profitable investment. 

However much the United States would like to have private 
American investment carry the major burden of development 
financing in Southeast Asia, it is forced to one major conclmion 
from past performance. Private American investors and business¬ 
men are neither able nor willing to provide the capital to launch 
Southeast Asian economic development nor can they carry it 
through the critical initial suges of growth. 

For the Southeast Asian governments, America’s economic aid 
and technical assistance programs are their best hopes for the neces¬ 
sary outside aid in their struggle for economic development. For 
the United States, the opportunity to help the Southeast Asian 
governments and peoples achieve their economic development ob¬ 
jectives through economic aid and technical assistance programs 
offers the best chance to influence political, social, and ideological 
developments in Southeast Asia. 

ECONOMIC AID AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

A great deal of the controversy on American foreign aid and 
assistance policies for such underdeveloped areas as Southeast Asia 
to Stem from a confusion of United States objectives. There 
has been no formulation of clear and acceptable objectives, a matter 
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which, until it is clariHed. is scarcely likely to resolve key {»licy 
issues. What does the United States hope to achieve m toutheast 
Asia by economic aid and technical assisunce? Spurred on by alam 
over the spread of communism to offer such aid. United StatM 
Dolicv actually conceived of economic and technical aid originally 
„ tlie best means of hastening the vitally necessary proc^ of 
raisinv living standards and improving economic conditions m the 
area Proeress toward achievement of Southeast Asia’s economic 
aspirations, it was hoped, would create conditions advantageous 
to American economic, political and security interests. 

Clearly, the attainment of “sound economic conditions and 
stable international economic relations” is at the core of American 
economic and technical aid. The further expectation is for the 
achievement of sound economic conditions to advance the cau« 
of individual liberty, free institutions, and independence m the 


recipient states. ^ ’a 

America's objectives in providing economic and technical aid, 

according to the conclusions of an International Development Ad¬ 
visory Board in June i 95 ^> weret 

i) To help the people of underdeveloped countries realise economic 
progress and political freedom which is the common aspiraUon of the com¬ 
mon man wherever he may be. 

f) To demonstrate that the democratic way is the surest way to realise 


this hope. ... 

*) To develop new sources of wealth and higher levels of productivity m 
order to strengthen not only the underdeveloped countries but the enUre 
community of nations of the free world.* 

With the realisation of these objectives, the Advisory Board pointed 
out, the further spread of communism in the underdeveloped areas 
of the world might be avoided. 

From statements of American officials, records of congressional 
debates, and provisions of economic aid and assistance legislation, 
it would appear as if United States aid and assisunce to Southeast 
Asia were given in anticipation of such manifold blessings as the 
development of sources of supply for strategic materials, the ex¬ 
pansion of American export trade, winning friends, opening the 
way for private American investment, the promotion of free enter¬ 
prise, the encouragement of collective security, and the increase of 
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military armament and mobilization capabilities in all underde¬ 
veloped areas. For a relatively small investment in Southeast Asia s 
economic development, this ^comes a formidable listing o£ antici¬ 
pated results, especially when it would look as if the idea of helping 
the recipient states a^ieve healthy indigenous economic progress 
were practically smothered in the crossfire of random American 
purposes- 

The basic long-term objective of United States foreign policy 
in Southeast Asia is the growth of a series of independent, pros¬ 
perous, democratically oriented and reasonably strong states in the 
area. Although this objective may never be fully realized, American 
interests are served by every step in that direction. And in that 
direction is the requisite of a vigorous economic development based 
on indigenous resources, motivated by the desires of the people, 
organized and emerging from Southeast Asia's national societies 
and cultures. It thus becomes evident that the logical ration^e 
and justification for American economic aid and technical assist¬ 
ance to the area is a matter simply of economic growth and progress 
within the general framework of democratic principles. 

Provided that the United Sutes plays a straightforward and 
effective role in helping the Southeast Asian nations reach their 
development objectives, it is plausible that the United Sutes may 
garner some worth-while political and economic by-products in 
the process of economic development. But these should be recog¬ 
nized in their true context as potential by products, and not as 
objectives, so that the primary objectives may be realized without 
interference and so that friendly political relations may continue 
to be maintained between the United States and the Southeast 
Asian sutes. 

Although it is a human reaction for Americans to hope to 
build a backlog of gratitude through aid and assisunce, the fact is 
that such a concept misses the point of the American role in 
Southeast Asia's development struggles. The point is foat Ameritun 
aid and assisunce is intended to help create conditions in which 
the Southeast Asian peoples will develop a personal stake and 
a hopeful view in the destiny of their own nations. Mutual trust, 
confidence, and good will, rather than gratitude, may be expected 
to result from the experience of a partnership between peoples 
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and governments working in pursuit of common interests for the 
common good rather than from the acts of allocating and receiving 
funds expressly for one thing or another, even in the name of 
democratic principles. 

It is clearly impracticable to estimate with any degree of 
accuracy either the amount of American aid necessary or the period 
of lime required to advance Southeast Asia’s economic development 
to that point where it will be carried along by its own momentum, 
indigenous economic activity, and private capital. The only positive 
statement which can be made in this connection is that the process 
of economic development is long-range and requires greater amounts 
of outside economic aid than is at present being made available. 

In principle, the United States Congress is reluctant to accept 
the idea of a long-term economic aid and technical assistance pro¬ 
gram in Soutlieast Asia or anywhere else. In United States practice, 
economic aid is regarded as an emergency measure to meet crisis 
conditions; technical assistance is considered a low-cost training 
program which should show dramatic results and become self- 
sustaining in a relatively short time. At each congressional session 
the question of cost and continuation of American aid and assist¬ 
ance is reopened and the administration in power is called upon to 
justify foreign aid and assistance operations by producing specific 
evidence of achievement and by presenting a case against the 
liquidation or curtailment of operations. Because the effects of 
economic aid and technical assistance are long-range, the important 
results being in the nature of intangibles, such as political and cul¬ 
tural imp>act, continuing justification for such aid often is difficult 
to formulate in concrete or statistical form. As a consequence, ad¬ 
ministration spokesmen, trying to improve their chances for obtain¬ 
ing necessary appropriations from Congress, tend to base their case 
on crisis conditions and a misleading relationship between military 
strength and economic development. 

Sound long-term planning both by Southeast Asian govern¬ 
ments and by American officials in charge of administering Ameri¬ 
can aid continues to be hampered by the year-to-year uncertainty as 
CO the size and continuation of American economic aid and techni¬ 
cal assisunce prt^r^ms. To ensure the best possible economic de¬ 
velopment results fOT Southeast Asia, there must be firm assur- 
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ancc of the availability of American aid in amounts adequate to 
produce significant impact over longer planning periods. Probably 
a highly satisfactory arrangement would be for the United States to 
make aid and assistance commitments for periods of either five or 
ten years, thus facilitating both the planning and operation of 
economic development programs within a given period of time. 
When President Eisenhower proposed ten-year aid and assistance 
co mm i tm ents in his 1956 State of the Union message, there was a 
wave of congressional protest. Nevertheless, the practical economic 
and diplomatic advantages of the long-term view of Southeast Asia's 
economic development needs and America's contribution to those 
needs are numerous and important. 

From an American policy viewpoint, short-range activities of 
economic aid in Southeast Asia also are necessary in an effort to 
demonstrate the results of such aid to a large number of people as 
soon as possible. Short-run projects in the fields of national health 
and education and in such demonstrable programs as the develop¬ 
ment of roads, agriculture, and public facilities are political and 
psychological necessities in Soutlieast Asia. Through the initial 
stages of basic economic development, these lesser improvements 
help to nurture hope and confidence in the minds of Southeast 
Asians even though the core of economic development is conuined 
in new production, new industries, new power sources, land reclama¬ 
tion, construction for irrigation and flood control and, above all, in 
changing economic and social attitudes. Again, this is not to change 
the focus from capital investment and the use of manpower and 
resources on basic long-term to short-term programs having an im¬ 
pressive amount of immediate political and economic gains. Rather, 
it is a reemphasis of the fact that short-run returns can be self- 
defeating, and that the Southeast Asian states need most of all to 
move toward a sclf-susuining level of economic development in 
which American aid and assistance no longer will be necessary. 

To Congress and the American public, the concept of technical 
assisunce as a small and inexpensive operation penetrated deeper 
than its early advocates had intended. For the fact remains that any 
technical assistance program seeking to produce significant im¬ 
provement in the economic status of two-thirds of the free world’s 
population living in underdeveloped countries cannot be bought 
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at bargain-basement prices, though the reverse need not follow 
cithcr—that such a program should be on a “big money scale 
comparable in any way to the size and extent of the European Re¬ 
covery Program or the United States military aid program. 

According to the Gray Report, a careful study of technical 
assistance and economic aid requirements made in 1950 by a 
specially appointed commission under the chairmanship of Gordon 
Gray, a "needed, feasible and effective program . . . would require 
funds of up to about 500 million dollars a year for several years, 
apart from emergency requirements arising from military action." • 

The International Development Advisory Board, chairmanned 
by Nelson Rockefeller, confirmed this estimate in 1951 and further 
recommended that the United Sutes contribute $200,000,000 to an 
International Development Authority which would be empowered 
to make grants to underdeveloped countries for partial financing 
of public works, and another $150,000,000 to the capital of an 
International Finance Corporation to encourage private invest¬ 
ment.* The recurring $50o,ooo,ooo-a-year figure runs about four 
times the average technical assistance appropriations made between 
1950 and 1956. 

One omission of both the Gray and Rockefeller reports was the 
failure to point out that over the short run technical assistance tends 
to increase economic aid needs. Technical assistance, supported by 
elementary economic aid, has little real meaning unless it can help 
lay the foundation for underdeveloped areas effectively to absorb 
larger amounts of outside capiul, including the necessary economic 
aid, to put the economic development process over the hump and on 
a self-sustaining basis. 

The question of relationship between the two kinds of aid- 
technical assistance and economic aid—has been the focal point for 
some of the controversy over the size of America's foreign aid pro¬ 
grams. The tendency seems to be growing to consider technical 
assistance operations something apart from and, in some instances, 
only remotely related to economic aid. A House Foreign Affairs 
Committee special study mission reported in 1953 

that the economic supplementary aid programs, administered by TCA, 
are to a greater degree than desirable EGA-type assistance and not techni¬ 
cal assisunce in the sense in which the term was intended by the Congress. 
The study mission recommends that in considering the 1954 fiscal program 
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the “technical assistance" should be separated from the "economic support 
for technical assistance” (ESTA). By such a breakdown or separation the 
Congress could squarely meet and express its will as to the need and 
amount required for such "economic support for technical assistance,” in 
order that the over-all program may be most effective. Thus, each type of 
aid could be considered and determined on its own merits.* 

The Randall Commission report of 1954 reiterated the admonition 
that America's technical assistance program "need not and should 
not become a 'big-money' program and should not involve capital 
investments." 

As long as the technical assistance and economic aid programs 
are coordinated and considered complementary aspects of a single 
over-all economic development process, perhaps it is as well to 
separate them for purposes of administration and appropriations. 
But it must be remembered that the plan of technical assisunce, of 
helping to develop technical and administrative skill and knowl¬ 
edge, is a first step and only a first step toward economic develop¬ 
ment in Southeast Asia. Elimination of the acute shortage of trained 
and experienced workers, mechanics, managers, administrators, 
businessmen, bankers, engineers, chemists, industrial researchers, 
and the rest of the hierarchy is a top-priority problem to meet the 
objective of economic progress in Southeast Asia; but it is of little 
use and, in fact, may become an irritant to serious social unrest if, 
along with it, economic aid and capital investment is not forth¬ 
coming to provide employment for the newly trained technicians. 
In the same way, it is as poor policy to pour economic aid—capital 
and capital equipment—down the inexhaustible drain of a country 
before that country has technicians and managers available to use 
such aid efectively. Between technical assisunce and economic aid 
for stimulating economic activity there must be close coordination. 
Between the two ingredients of economic development, trained 
technicians and capital equipment, a balance must be mainuined. 

BILATERAL VERSUS MULTILATERAL 
AID CHANNELS 

Although the United States uses both bilateral and multi¬ 
lateral channels for foreign aid and technical assistance, the over¬ 
whelming emphasis is placed on bilateral govemment-to-govemment 
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arrangements. For example, for the inclusive period i952-»954. 
the United States pledged approximately $38,000,000 for multi¬ 
lateral activities through the United Nations technical assistance 
program, while it obligated ten times the amount, or some $380, 
000,000, for its own bilateral technical assistance activities. 

Increased use of United Nations channels for extending Ameri¬ 
can aid to underdeveloped areas has a number of important politi¬ 
cal and psychological advantages in its favor. For example, the 
governments of underdeveloped countries receiving United Nations 
aid, assistance, or advice have no fear of compromising their eco¬ 
nomic and political independence or of succumbing to foreign 
economic imperialism. In fact, it is possible for such Southeast 
Asian countries as the Philippines, Thailand, Burma, Indonesia 
and, more recently, Laos and Cambodia, as United Nations mem¬ 
bers, to derive a special sense of participation and control in re¬ 
ceiving assistance through the United Nations because any feeling 
of obligation inherent in receiving direct aid is diffused by the 
multilateral approach, which permits the recipient government a 
degree of self-respect and independence that binational aid relation¬ 
ships make it difficult to maintain. Where American advisers may 
be inhibited by diplomatic factors, there is always the possibility 
that United Nations experts and advisers, because of these political 
and psychological conditions, may be able to impress governments 
receiving aid into making internal reforms and into maintaining 
higher levels of performance. In addition, the high prestige of the 
United Nations in Southeast Asia and the widespread feeling of the 
United Nations Charter as esublishing the proper principles for 
international relations and of the Unit^ Nations Organization as 
providing the proper machinery for the conduct of international 
affairs add to the flexibility of the multilateral approach. 

Supplementing these advantages of the United Nations ap¬ 
proach to economic aid and technical assistance, Southeast Asian 
governments entering into direct foreign aid relationships with the 
United States often face important internal political disadvantages. 
Internal opposition groups, anticommunist as well as communist, 
often charge governments accepting direct American aid with 
“selling out to foreign imperialists" or “becoming agents of a foreign 
power." However unmerited these charges may be, they still manage 
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to have a powerful political effect in nationalistic, colonial- 
conscious Southeast Asia. Such delicate political problems are in¬ 
volved in the acceptance as well as the grant of foreign aid, that it 
can happen that conditions proposed by the United States on loans 
and assistance would be rejected or resented by many Soutlieast 
Asian countries, whereas they would be accepted without political 
difficulty as United Nations proposals. 

Again, use of the United Nations in giving American foreign 
aid and assistance has a certain number of operational advantages. 
For example, the international pool of technical and administrative 
talent which the United Nations can draw upon includes Indians, 
Danes, Swedes, English, Belgians, and French whose numbers and 
wide experience in dealing with the problems of economic develop¬ 
ment in tropical Asian underdeveloped areas far outstrip the small 
number of Americans having similar experience. A major American 
problem in the binational technical assistance program from the 
very outset has been to find, recruit, and retain such American per¬ 
sonnel as possess the unique qualities of fint-rate technical assistance 
experts or administrators. 

On the other side are equally strong arguments favoring United 
States aid and assistance through direct government-to-govemment 
channels. From the American viewpoint, the United States, through 
the binational approach, is assured a large measure of control over 
the use of funds, matdriel, and personnel which it has provided. It 
can use economic aid and technical assistance as an arm of American 
diplomacy, presumably to increase its negotiating power and to 
keep an avenue open for closer political, economic, and security re¬ 
lations with the recipient states. Through the binaiional approach, 
the United Sutes also can rapidly redirect aid and assistance when 
necessary to countries under special economic pressures and can 
utilize the relationship as the only feasible channel for certain types 
of security aid which it considers essential. Because of these ad¬ 
vantages and the fact that military aid, by its nature, depends on 
direct government arrangements, the United States Congress has 
indicated its decided preference for bilateral aid arrangements. 

Because the United States government already contributes ap¬ 
proximately 60 per cent of the total to the United Nations tech¬ 
nical assistance program. Congress also has made clear its ladt of 
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interest in increasing the American contribution.® Clearly, it is 
undesirable for any single country to carry too great a share of the 
United Nations program. For example, if the United States were 
to direct its total or even a majority of its technical assistance outlay 
into the United Nations program, its resulting financial dominance 
of the program could eliminate many political and psychological 
advantages which aorue to the United Nations technical assistance 
operation as a whole. 

In addition, from the American viewpoint, ceruin organiza¬ 
tional and administrative characteristics of the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Administration are a disadvantage. For ex¬ 
ample, the UNTAA program operates on a project or functional 
basis through the UN’s specialized agencies (such as the Interna¬ 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Development, the Food and 
Agricultural Organization, the World Health Organization, and 
the United Nations Educational, Sdentiiic and Cultural Organiza¬ 
tion) in contrast to American technical assisunce which, working 
on a country basis, is able to cut across such specific functional 
problems as health, education, and agriculture, to provide a bal¬ 
anced development program in accordance with the priority needs 
of the recipient countries. Although it is highly possible that the 
organizational framework of the UNTAA program could be ad¬ 
justed to meet over-all country needs, provid^ there were adequate 
financial support behind it, the normally inhibiting factors which 
are inherent in multinational decision-making would seem to deny 
the kind of flexible and coordinated operations possible under a 
binational program. On the matter of administrative efficiency and 
economy, despite claims that the American programs are better ad¬ 
ministered than the United Nations ones, the basis for comparison 
between the two programs scarcely exists because both are so 
different in scope and general approach that they make any state¬ 
ments appear unreliable. 

An integral factor in considering the relative merits of the 
two approaches to economic aid and technical assistance is, to be 
sure, the attitudes of Southeast Asian governments. In the Philip¬ 
pines, Thailand, and South Vietnam, United States aid is readily 
accepted on a binational basis without apparent serious political 
embarrassment or fear of any compromise of independence. This 
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attitude is discernible for several reasons, including the fact that 
United States relations with the Philippines are well established, 
that Thailand, a noncolonial country, is relatively free of the fears 
and suspicions which beset formerly colonial countries, and that 
South Vietnam is not a member of the United Nations and has no 
alternate source of aid. Newly admitted to the United Nations, 
Laos and Cambodia undoubtedly are interested in United Nations 
technical assistance but also accept American aid in the absence of 
other aid sources of adequate size. From the American viewpoint, 
Singapore and Malaya are primarily British responsibilities, and 
therefore do not enter into Ac United States aid picture. In Indo¬ 
nesia, a limited American technical assistance mission has been per¬ 
mitted to operate, but Ae government has been reluctant to accept 
binational aid from Ae United Sutes since its repudiation in Jan¬ 
uary 1952 of a Mutual Security Agreement wiA the United States. 
Evidence of some dissipation of Indonesian reluctance toward aid 
brought an announcement in December 1955 of increased American 
aid to Aat country in 1956 from some $7,500,000 to more Aan 
$11,000,000. In Burma, United States binational aid was terminated 
in mid-x953 for political reasons, but aid offered through Ae 
United Nations continued to prove acceptable. 

Justification exists for Ae recommendation that Ae United 
States can serve to advantage its own broader policy objectives and 
more specific economic development objectives by channeling a 
larger portion of American aid to underfeveloped areas Arough 
Ae United Nations. But it also appears logical for Ae bilateral ap¬ 
proach to be considered a better comprehensive solution to Ae 
specific aid problems in SouAeast Asia because Ae major disad¬ 
vantages of bilateral aid operate after all in Ae political and psy¬ 
chological fields in only two of eight SouAeast Asian states. Even 
if Ae United States were to divert half or all of its economic aid 
and technical assistance from a bilateral operation to Ae United 
Nations programs, it is questionable how much more United Na¬ 
tions technical assisunce activity would result or filter through Ae 
United Nations political and administrative structure to SouA¬ 
east Asia to benefit Ac area in any decisive way. The question, 
Aerefore, is not a matter of Ae choice of a channel of aid, be¬ 
cause Ae need for boA approaAes to foreign aid and assistance 
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is quite evident; it is, rather, a matter o£ proportion, the major 
limitation to a more extensive American participation in the 
United Nations effort being American unwillingness to contribute 
any more than its present 6o per cent appropriation to the United 
Nations technical assistance program. 

In Southeast Asia the bilateral versus multilateral aid argU' 
ment need not wind up in any such negative fashion as that of 
eliminating direct aid and concentrating on United Nations pro¬ 
grams, but in a positive manner of improving the United States 
approach. Again, this can be accompli^ed (i) by clarifying the 
purpose and methods of United States aid and assistance to Ameri¬ 
cans and Southeast Asians, (a) by eliminating the security-team im¬ 
plications so often inherent in American aid, and (5) by conducting 
United States aid and assistance programs on a basis of a real 
partnership in progress with the Southeast Asian countries. 

REGIONAL ARRANGEMENTS FOR ECONOMIC 
AID AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

The regional approach to international problems, including 
those of economic development, has been one for which the United 
States has developed a penchant in recent years, resulting in part 
from the relative success of the European Recovery Program and its 
auxiliary the Organization for European Economic Cooperation 
(OEEC).^ The Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty extended 
this concept to Southeast Asia. Participating governments unani¬ 
mously agreed in preliminary discussions that the Manila Confer¬ 
ence should consider cooperation for economic planning and devel¬ 
opment as well as for military and countersubversion planning and 
action. During the conference it was evident that Asian participants 
viewed the treaty organization as an opportunity for an expanded 
economic aid program in Southeast Asia. They believed that mem¬ 
bership in the Manila Pact would give them certain economic bene¬ 
fits and that, in fact, the economic provisions of the collective se¬ 
curity treaty would operate within the framework of a new organi¬ 
zation on a basis of exclusiveness. 

Although the United States hoped that other Asian nations 
would join the Manila Pact, it did not want any Asian nation to 
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feel forced into security commitments by the use of economic 
pressures. Consequently, the United States took the stand at the 
Manila Conference that there should be no economic quid pro quo 
for becoming a member of the Manila Pact and that the principle of 
exclusiveness could not be applied to the economic problems of 
free Asia because each national economy in the area 'was interre¬ 
lated. The United States view was that economic progress in the 
potential Manila Pact countries was closely bound to economic 
progress in such other countries as India, Burma, Indonesia, and 
Japan; therefore receipt of American economic aid and technical 
assistance was best determined by the economic advantages accruing 
to all rather than by Manila Paa membership. 

In the matter of economic provisions of the Manila Pact,* it 
was not the intent of the United States to provide a framework for 
a regional economic development program because, among other 
reasons, the number of Asian participants in the pact were in¬ 
sufficient to constitute a “region” for purposes of economic plan¬ 
ning and cooperation. But the regional approach to the problems 
of economic development in South and Southeast Asia remains very 
much alive in United States planning. 

For example, as recently as May 1955 when he presented his 
1956 foreign aid budget requests to Congress, President Eisenhower 
requested a $200,000,000 appropriation as a special regional devel¬ 
opment fund for Asia. The fund was to be used for a regional 
economic organization which would originate and evaluate regional 
development projects in fifteen Asian countries, titled for the pur¬ 
pose the "Arc of Free Asia.” This appropriation request later was 
pared to $100,000,000 by Congress, which also placed a time limit 
on use of the fund through June 30, 1958. 'Huuugh diplomatic 
channels United States representatives hinted that sympathetic con¬ 
sideration would be given to feasible and constructive regional de¬ 
velopment schemes on which Asian nations could meet and agree. 
When the Indian government, in line with this thinking, invited 
interested Asian nations to attend a conference at Simla beginning 
on May 9, 1955, the United States refrained from sending observers 
to avoid giving the impression of other than Asian decisions taken 
by the conference. 

In a final statement issued after several days of deliberation, the 
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Simla Conference participants indicated their feeling that regional 
treatment could be accorded certain special projects for which addi¬ 
tional funds would be welcome. However, they also agreed that it 
would be undesirable to earmark special funds for regional devel¬ 
opment projects at the time because regional projects would rfr 
quire more time to be brought to the su^ of execution than proj¬ 
ects involving only one nation. Xhe Simla Conference demon¬ 
strated the fact that most Asian governments are uninterested in 
having a regional organization imposed between themselves and 
Washington as a channel for receiving American aid, fearing that 
such an organization would result in the loss of American interest 
and support for national economic objectives. It also pointed up 
a certain skepticism among the Asian nations toward their own 
regional planning and economic cooperation. In addition to eco¬ 
nomic nationalism, which played its part, other contributing factors 
in the Asian decision to reject regional development planning un¬ 
doubtedly were the time element, the press of national needs in the 
Asian sutes, and the fact that the national economies of free Asia 
generally, excepting Japan, are competitive rather than comple¬ 
mentary. 

On the matter of a program for economic aid and technical as¬ 
sistance which successfully combines the bilateral and multilateral 
approaches, there is the Colombo Plan, a cooperative underuking 
both by the advanced and by the underdeveloped countries of the 
British Commonwealth to share their resources for the economic 
development of South and Southeast Asia. Originally a Common¬ 
wealth development scheme which had its inception in January 
1950 at a meeting of the British Commonwealth ministers in 
Colombo, Ceylon, the Colombo Plan remains open to other recipi¬ 
ent and donor countries and, by 1955, numbered nineteen full 
members, including the United States. 

Although retarded by inadequate financial support, the 
Colombo Plan enjoys high prestige and confidence among the 
Asian members. An indication of this was the October 1954 Con¬ 
sultative Committee meeting in Ottawa when, faced with problems 
of expanded membership, growing requests for technical assist¬ 
ance, and an increased need for long-term financing for economic 
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development, the committee discovered Colombo Plan members 
divided on an American offer by Harold Stassen, Director of the 
Foreign Operations Administration, of increased American eco¬ 
nomic aid to Asian members of the Colombo Plan. Some Colombo 
Plan members favored the proposal, but Commonwealth members, 
for the most part, greeted it negatively. Not only did they feel that 
the Colombo Plan was their own construction but they also felt 
that the Plan owed its satisfactory operation to mutual confidence 
and undemanding based on the explicit aims for economic devel¬ 
opment without qualifying requirements of economic, political, or 
security quid pro quo. It was their feeling that such advantages 
might be lost if the United States were to become too great a con¬ 
tributor to the Plan’s direct operations. No definite American com¬ 
mitments followed Mr. Stassen’s announcement, which apparently 
was misleading or misinterpreted. 

Although sympathetic toward the Colombo Plan and a partici¬ 
pant since 1951 in its Consultative Committee discussions, the 
United States prefers to work through its own technical assistance 
and economic aid programs, coordinating its efforts where possible 
with Colombo Plan activities. 

The fact that India plays a dominant role in the Colombo 
Plan suggests one possibility for American restraint in supporting 
the Plan and, in reverse, for some Commonwealth misgivings of 
American support. "The head and center of the plan is India. In 
essence the Colombo Plan is really India's Five-Year Plan with the 
plans of the other countries as appendices. . . ."♦ Of all Asian 
countries, it is India which undoubtedly is most suspicious of 
American foreign aid motives. In turn, the United States considers 
that the development of other Asian countries deserves at least as 
much attention as does India. 

Because of its prestige in Asia, the Colombo Plan merits United 
States interest as an alternate channel for effective economic aid to 
Southeast Asia. However, it does not necessarily require more active 
United States participation in the Colombo Plan for the Plan's 
techniques to ^ appraised for possibly valuable clues to any ex¬ 
panded American aid and assistance program in Southeast Asia. 
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CONDITIONS OF AID 

One of the most controversial issues facing American foreign 
aid policy today is the extent and nature of conditions to be at¬ 
tached to American foreign aid and technical assistance. On the one 
side, the legislative branch, seeking to define and proscribe foreign 
aid operations as exactly as possible, holds the view that the United 
States ought to lay down conditions on aid to the states receiving it. 
To congressmen of this view American economic aid seems a legiti¬ 
mate means for exercising influence and direct pressure on the p>olit- 
ical, economic, and security decisions of other governments. 

The executive branch, whose aim in foreign aid policy is to 
retain Ttiaximnm flexibility and operational freedom, takes the 
other side—that a minimum of conditions for receiving foreign aid 
should be written into American foreign aid legislation. Not that 
the executive branch is opposed to using foreign aid as a bargain¬ 
ing point in negotiation with foreign governments. Rather, it feels 
that over-all American diplomatic interests as well as the general 
operational efficiency of the foreign aid program are best served by 
allowing the State Department and the foreign aid operational 
agencies freedom to negotiate in each specific case any conditions 
to be attached to American aid. In general, officials of the executive 
branch seem to be more aware than their colleagues in Congress of 
the limitations and dangers inherent in treating American foreign 
aid as a weapon in political negotiations. 

Witness to this tug-of-war between the American legislative 
and executive branches are the newly independent governments 
of Southeast Asia which, sensitive to a point of no return on the 
subject of any encroachment on their political independence, eye 
critically any conditions attached to American aid which could 
conceivably provide opportunities for outside interference in their 
internal affairs. 

The conditions attached to American foreign aid are of two 
general kinds. The first, ordinarily attached to grants of technical 
assistance, is designed to assure employment of American aid with 
maximum efficiency and minimum waste. In principle, this type 
of condition is considered unobjectionable and. for the most part, is 
accepted with minimum difficulty. An example of American foreign 
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aid legislation imposing conditions o£ this sort is the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954 (Title lU, Section 30a) which requires that a 
recipient nation: 

1) pay a fair share of the cost of the program; 

2) provide all necessary information concerning the program and give 
the program full publicity; 

3) seek to the maximum extent possible full coordination and integra¬ 
tion of technical cooperation programs being carried out in that nation; 

4) endeavor to make effective tise of the resulu of the program: and 

5) cooperate with other nations participating in the program in the 
mutu^ exchange of technical knowledge and s ki l l s. 

The second type of condition is intended to exact specific 
political, economic, or strategic quid pro quo for Amerian aid and 
assistance. In the Mutual Security Act of 1951, for example, recipi¬ 
ent governments were required to take adequate steps to mobilize 
their industries for mutual defense and to gear their fiscal, budg¬ 
etary, capital, political, and military resources to the Act’s objectives. 
The sensitive Southeast Asian governments tend to read into con¬ 
ditions of this sort potential American interference in their domestic 
affairs. No matter how carefully these conditions are phrased, they 
seem to arouse suspicion on the part of the recipient states and to 
provide a convenient weapon for political opposition groups within 
those slates to bludgeon the govcmmenl. Even when Southeast 
Asian governments have been led by need into accepting American- 
imposed conditions along with American economic aid, they obvi¬ 
ously have been reluctant to do so. 

In the case of grants of military aid, a close security relation¬ 
ship between the two countries concerned is presumed and, as 
should be expected, calls for the attachment of more specific condi¬ 
tions. For example, the Mutual Security Act of 1954 in Title I 
(Mutual Defense Assistance) lists eleven specific “Conditioos of 
Eligibility for Assistance.” 

The practice of using one legislative act, the Mutual Security 
Act, to include the practice of all types of American aid may serve 
as one source of consternation to Southeast Asian governments. For 
example, the general purposes of military assisunce, laid down 
in the Mutual Security Act of 1954. are “to authorize measures in 
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the common defense, including the furnishing of military assistance 
to friendly nations and international organizations in order to 
promote the foreign policy, security, and general welfare of the 
United States and to facilitate the effective participation of such 
nations in arrangements for individual and collective self-defense.” 
By committing themselves to this particular set of conditions gov¬ 
erning one type of aid, it is possible that some governments may fear 
that ^ey also are binding themselves to other conditions set up in 
the Act for the receipt of other types of aid. 

In general. American technical assistance is given free of condi¬ 
tions having political and security overtones. As a result, such aid 
has built up considerable good will and confidence in Southeast 
Asia to the point where te^nical assistance operations have even 
been possible in such a sensitive country as Indonesia. Constant 
pressure to forsake this long-term advantage for fancied short-run 
political gain is evidenced in such statements as the conclusion of a 
Southeast Asian Study Mission report by a 1954 House Foreign 
Affairs Committee Study: “The communist threat has grown more 
menacing. To meet it places a heavy drain on our resources. Such 
sums as we can grant for technical assistance must go to those who 
are standing on our side even at the expense of aid to those who 
are neutral.” 

Congress has made no secret of its preference for giving mili¬ 
tary aid and its reluctance for continuing to give economic aid.^* 
The 1954 Mutual Security Act, offering a way to meet this dilemma 
on the matter of needs versus congressional reluctance for eco¬ 
nomic aid reclassifies foreign economic aid of the £CA type as “de¬ 
fense support aid," and this brings it within the terms of Mutual 
Defense Assistance. The effect of course is to bind the receipt of 
economic aid to the same set of conditions as apply to the receipt 
of military aid, which would seem to stack the cards even more 
heavily against those states needing economic aid but loath to 
align themselves openly to any one side as a result of the gratuity. 
But this reclassification of economic aid as "defense support” is 
offset again in part by an additional category of aid called "de¬ 
velopment assistance” whose conditions are far less stringent than 
those applied to the military aid cat^ory. In the "defense support 
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aid” and “development assistance aid” eateries up to the present, 
appropriations have been about equal. 

In matter of practice, the congressional record has been far 
better than its reputation for attaching conditions to foreign 
economic aid and technical assistance operations. The latter im¬ 
pression has been based on Asian misunderstandings and misap¬ 
prehensions created by extreme proposals in Congress even though 
they were never adopted. Such proposals have had an unfortunate 
way of being widely circulated and, as might be expected, have 
caused irreparable difBculty and prejudice among the Asian people 
long in advance of any legislation to the contrary. 

The attempt to use American aid and assistance in diplomatic 
negotiations to exact political concessions also damages the basic 
purpose of economic development Although diplomats in the field 
may be strongly tempted to hold out the plum of economic aid and 
technical assistance as a lever to achieve certain immediate politi¬ 
cal objectives and, in some cases drcumsunces may even justify 
such connivance, use of American aid and assistance in bargaining 
reduces its long-range effectiveness. 

Now that the ICA administers economic aid and technical as¬ 
sistance under the Department of Sute, the tendency may exist for 
the purposes and long-term effectiveness of American aid for eco¬ 
nomic development to be subordinated to short-run purposes of 
political bargaining. But the warning nonetheless remains that 
attaching political conditions to American aid or using American 
aid as a ^plomatic lever undoubtedly are self-defeating expedi¬ 
ents,'* To believe that specifically American interests can be pur¬ 
sued through aid programs based on mutual interest only reflects 
confusion or dissension in the American understanding of reason¬ 
able foreign aid objectives. 

The situation is summarized succinctly in the Randall Report: 

All American military, economic, and technical aid to other countries is 
rooted in the national interest of the United Sutes. Such aid is accepuble 
to other countries only if it serves their national interests. The fundamen¬ 
tal basis on which all foreign aid operations should rest, therefore, is mutual 
interest. Mutual interest cannot be created by presstire and can be destroyed 
by coercion.'* 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 

To help finance their economic development, the Southeast 
Asian governments are anxious to utilize the channels o£ interna¬ 
tional trade to expand their export earnings. 

In doing so, however, they come face to face with four inhibit¬ 
ing economic factors which have operated to cause an unstable 
and generally unfavorable trade balance in the area. First, South¬ 
east Asian foreign-exchange earnings are almost entirely dependent 
on the export of two or three products. Second, their export prod¬ 
ucts for the most part are subject to unsettling price fluctuations 
on the international market. Third, the difficulty of marketing such 
a major export crop as rice has resulted in the accumulation of large 
surplus stocks in Burma and Thailand. Fourth, there Is a limitation 
to the free-world trade outlets for a number of Southeast Asia’s 
exports. 

The following figures, given in percentage of total export by 
value, illustrate the extremely narrow base of the export trade of 
the Southeast Asian countries: rice provides 75 per cent of Burma’s 
total export by value; rice provides 55 per cent of Thailand’s export 
value: rubber and tin provide 80 per cent of Malaya's export value: 
rubber, tin, and petroleum provide 75 per cent of Indonesia's ex¬ 
port value; and copra, sugar, and hemp provide 75 per cent of the 
Philippines' export value. 

As a result of the economic specialization which confronts them 
at the present stage of their economic development, the Southeast 
Asian countries must depend for their economic well-being and prog¬ 
ress on a capricious international market price and demand for 
their few key export products which in turn scarcely provide them 
an adequate or a stable level of foreign-exchange earnings for eco¬ 
nomic development. 

Tbb economic insecurity resulting from price fluctuations was 
graphically illustrated during the Korean War. During the early 
months of the war, the price of such strategic materials as tin and 
rubber increased so rapi^y because of the greatly increased demand 
that the price of tin at one point rose 300 per cent over prewar 
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levels, and during the years 1950 and 1951 Indonesia, Malaya, and 
Thailand experienced unprecedented prosperity. On the assump¬ 
tion or in the hope that the boom would be permanent, the three 
Southeast Asian countries expanded production of rubber and tin, 
increased government welfare services, raised wage scales, and 
geared their import regulations to a continued high level of foreign 
export earnings. By fgs*. however, they faced a drastic drop in the 
international market prices of tin and rubber, the price of rubber 
falling 35 per cent between mid-i95s and mid-1954, the price of tin 
dropping 40 per cent in the first half of 1953 alone. For Southeast 
Asia it was a disillusioning experience which drove home the 
reality of their economic vulnerability, reinforced their determina¬ 
tion to hasten economic self-sufficiency, and increased the tempta¬ 
tion to expand trade with the communist bloc 

In Burma and Thailand, where economic progress depends on 
rice exports, since 1953 the situation has been steadily worsening. 
Prior to that time, from the end of the Second World War on, 
Thailand and Burma were able to take advantage of a rice seller's 
market to maintain a favorable balance-of-payments position and, 
being able to market all the rice they could produce at favorable 
prices, strained to increase their rice production. By 1953, however, 
India, Indonesia, the Philippines, and Malaya, having greatly ex¬ 
panded their rice and wheat production to the point where the first 
three countries had become almost self-supporting in rice, began 
cutting down their import needs. The United States, another rice 
producer which had been steadily expanding production in the 
postwar period, became a major rice competitor to Burma and 
Thailand for the rice markets of Japan and Korea.” The result 
was that Burma and Thailand be^n accumulating large rice 
surpluses, especially of the lower grades of rice, which they could 
not market despite the lowering of government rice-export prices. 

Left with this loss in government revenue and the worsening 
of their trade-balance situation, the Southeast Asian govern¬ 
ments find themselves under intense economic and political pres¬ 
sure to expand their trade with the communist bloc Thus, when 
Soviet party leaders Khrushchev and Bulganin visited Burma in 
December 1955, it should not have been surprising that the two 
countries concluded a trade agreement by which the Soviet Union 
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offered its materials and services to "assist and cooperate’* in de¬ 
veloping agriculture, irrigation, and industry in Burma in exchange 
for "convenient quantities” of Burmese rice. Under the terms of the 
agreement it is estimated that the Soviet Union will take as pay¬ 
ment for services rendered approximately half of Burma’s rice 
exports.** 

The unmarketable rice surpluses, which have been accumulat¬ 
ing in Burma and Thailand, present the United Slates with a diC&- 
cult political and economic dilemma. On the one side, the United 
States is anxious for Burma and Thailand to find free-world out¬ 
lets for their surplus rice; on the other, the United States includes 
in its economic and technical assistance objectives the need for 
food-deficit Asian countries to increase their agricultural production 
in order to increase their living standards and to decrease the 
amounts of foreign exchange which they must spend on food im¬ 
ports. Compounding the dilemma is America’s own growing rice 
production and the political necessity for finding a way to dispose 
of rice surpluses in the United States. It would seem in this case as 
if American economic policies, both foreign and domestic, were in 
direct competition with American political policies. 

Although it is encouraging from a Southeast Asian viewpoint 
to survey the free-world export outlets for rubber and tin on a 
long-range basis,** immediate needs for these two key Southeast 
Asian products are limited. Synthetic rubber. South American tin, 
and the development of tin substitutes are keen competitors for the 
American market The Western Europe market, while growing, 
until recently offered Southeast Asia only limited foreign trade 
benefits because of currency-exchange problems. At the present 
time, the world’s major deficit area in rubber, tin, and oil is the 
Soviet bloc. From this rundown, it is clear that any attempt on the 
part of United States policy to restrict trade contacts in these 
strat^ic materials between Southeast Asia and the communist bloc 
must be augmented by suitable alternate export outlets. Other¬ 
wise it is too easy for other Soudieast Asian countries to follow the 
lead taken by Ceylon, which, faced with acute rice-import needs and 
an unmarketable rubber surplus on which she was unable to con¬ 
clude any suiuble rubber export agreement within the free world, 
contracted with communist China to trade rubber for rice. 
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Southeast Asia’s marketing and distribution systems must be 
strengthened and the grade and quality of the area’s export prod¬ 
ucts must be improved before any further work can be done to¬ 
ward solving Southeast Asia’s four major foreign trade problems. 
Other proposals which have been made for meeting the problem of 
fluctuating price and demand for Southeast Asia s exports in¬ 
clude international marketing agreements, the establishment of an 
international price parity scheme, and the negotiation of long-term 
purchase agreements. On a short-run basis any of these proposals 
could be helpful, if they were translated into reality. 

But, for any practical solution. Southeast Asia s export and 
foreign exchange problems require long-range developments. South¬ 
east Asia's outlets can be increased by continued ewnomic growth 
in the free world, and Southeast Asia’s dependence on one or two 
items can, in time, be reduced by continued economic diversifica¬ 
tion. These arc the two long-range solutions toward which Ameri¬ 
can economic and technical aid is directed. In the final analysis, 
however, any early improvement in the trade situation depends 
more on liberal international trade conditions, especially in Ameri¬ 
can practice, than on any other factor. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Without attempting to minimiic the difficulties of economic 
development in Southeast Asia, it is as well to recognize the salient 
fact that the Southeast Asian countries possess some significant 
assets which, if properly employed, can bring economic progress and 
improved living standards within their reach. 

First of all, the Southeast Asian countries conuin the natural 
resource potential which is vital for national economic growth and 
development Second, most of the countries have a start in trans¬ 
portation, communication, and industrial facilities which can be 
expanded to serve basic economic development needs. Third, when 
adequately motivated, the Southeast Asians are capable of energetic 
and susuined activity even though their tropical climate may not be 
suitable to the economic pace of Detroit, Manchester, or Tokyo. 
Fourth, devoted to the objective of economic development. South¬ 
east Asian governments are open to outside suggestion and assist- 
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ance provided the latter is offered by trustworthy sources and in a 
manner which does not arouse antagonism. Fifth, the Southeast 
Asian nations suffer neither the grinding poverty of such other 
areas as the Middle East nor the debilitaUng population dilemma 
of such countries as India. 

If it is possible to raise living standards and to register signifi¬ 
cant economic progress anywhere in Asia within the framework of 
democratic methods and principles, the best opportunities would 
seem to lie in such favorably endowed states as Burma, Indonesia, 
Thailand, and the Philippines. There is no better area than South¬ 
east Asia to test the theory that economically underdeveloped coun¬ 
tries can attain their economic objectives under conditions of the 
modern world without resorting to communist techniques of force, 
human regimentation, cultural and social coercion, intellectual 
corruption, and dictatorship. 

However, the p^ce of such Southeast Asian events as Indonesia s 
growing communist strength, Burma's increasing contacts with the 
communist world, Thailand's and the Philippines' uncertain eco¬ 
nomic progress, Indochina's aitical economic and political condi¬ 
tions, and Malaya’s unrest would seem to indicate that political and 
psychological opportunities are slipping for noncommunist solu¬ 
tions to the socioeconomic problems of the area. Unless the United 
States moves rapidly on the Southeast Asian scene with vigorous, 
broad-minded and long-range policies oriented to the area s eco¬ 
nomic, social, and political currents, it may miss all opportunity 
effectively to influence Southeast Asia’s economic development. 

On Southeast Asia’s economic development, United States 
policy is faced with six major conclusions: 

1. United States foreign aid and technical assistance objectives 
should become matters of such complete agreement that they are 
compatible with Southeast Asian national objectives and also are 
properly understood both in the United States and in the states of 
Southeast Asia. Too often American policy objectives in under¬ 
developed areas have appeared to be matters of controversy or mul¬ 
tiple purpose dangling on lines of political expediency rather than 
on fixed and secure guidelines for action. 

As long as vital American interests are served by Southeast 
Asia’s economic growth and progress, justification exists for Ameri- 
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can economic aid and technical assistance. When, in tlic final 
analysis, it becomes clear that the fundamental and ultimate ob- 
jcctivc of American aid to Southeast Asia is the achievement of 
economic development in Southeast Asia within the context of free, 
h uma nitarian, and democratic principles, then the logic of the con¬ 
tinuity of aid lies revealed. This is aid geared to need, aid given 
to avert rather than to meet Southeast Asia's political and economic 
crises. In the light of this overriding objective, such issues as bilat¬ 
eral versus multilateral aid channels, technical versus economic aid, 
loans versus grants, private versus public investment become re¬ 
duced to manageable questions of the relative effectiveness and the 
reasonable American capacity to help. 

8. United States national interests and objectives in under¬ 
developed areas can be secured only through a sustained, long-term 
effort of major proportions. If the United States is seriously to help 
the Southeast Asian governments toward economic development, 
it must conceive and execute technical assistance and economic aid 
programs on a basis of five- or ten-year planning periods. Year-to- 
year programs are neither suitable to the conditions in Southeast 
Asia nor to the magnitude of the threats to American interests and 
objectives in the area. 

Because the outside capiul necessary for Southeast Asian 
economic development scarcely is forthcoming from private Ameri¬ 
can investment, despite wishful thinking on the subject, a major 
part of it must come from the American government in the form of 
long-term loam at low interest and grants-in-aid. The alternatives 
are for the United States to risk the consequences of economic stag¬ 
nation in Southeast Asia or for Southeast Asian governments to 
mm to communist sources of aid and influence. 

j. The United States should adjust the balance betw«n mili¬ 
tary and economic aid to Southeast Asia- Taking into consideration 
the fact that the external miliury threat to Southeast Asia is real, 
that American military aid to the Philippines, South Vietnam, 
Cambodia, Uos, and Thailand contributes to the common security, 
helps to provide strength to mainuin internal law and order, and 
lends an additional factor of deterrence against external ag^ 
sion; and that building military strength in Southeast Asia is a 
necessary ingrediem of American policy, overemphasis on military 
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aid stiil overlooks four basic factors. These are: (i) economic 
strength is considered by Soutlieast Asian governments to be a more 
immediate and urgent need than military strength; (2) military aid, 
although providing the means, does not provide the will for na¬ 
tional defense; ($) by building military establishments which the 
Southeast Asian economies cannot support, American military aid 
becomes self-continuing and, by this same token, also increases the 
need for larger and more effective economic development programs; 
(4) Southeast Asia’s independence probably faces greater internal 
political and economic threats than external military threats. 

For all these reasons, it seems not only practical but essential 
for the United States to revise its ratio of total aid to Southeast Asia 
on the basis of internal social, political, and economic dangers 
rather than on the possibility of international communist aggression. 
To free American economic aid from the conditions imposed by 
Title 1 of the Mutual Security Acts, a greater portion of it should 
be classified as "development assistance" and less should be cate¬ 
gorized as "defense support." 

4. The United States should expand its effort on Southeast 
Asia’s socioeconomic front. Community development schemes al¬ 
ready have demonstrated that it is possible to introduce innovation 
and to stimulate social change at the village community level in 
Southeast Asia, although on a national social level it is another 
problem, the major difficulty being that integrated national societies 
have not yet been fully developed. In the latter case, a long-range 
impact on Southeast Asia's socioeconomic development may be felt 
by American support of national projects which Southeast Asian 
governments and private organizations have developed for the pur¬ 
pose of aeating national societies and national institutions for 
group expression. The county-agent concept, which brings farmers 
into communication with one another and with their government, 
may well be one of the United States’ most significant contributions 
to Southeast Asia on this cultural-sociological level which, gen¬ 
erally speaking, is the first to feel the impact of technical assistance. 

5. The American concept of technical assistance is the most 
imaginative and vigorous aid policy which the United States ever 
has advanced for underdeveloped areas, specifically for Southeast 
Asia. American technical assistance operations have won the con- 
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6dence of Southeast Asia's governments and people and have earned 
for themselves a high level of prestige The United States should 
not squander impressive psycholc^cal advantages for short-term 
political purposes but should guard them carefully and use them as 
the framework of building a reinvigorated and expanded American 
program to help the Southeast Asian countries attain their national 
objectives of economic growth and progress. The Southeast Asian 
technical assistance programs should be increased substantially in 
size and scope and should be backed up by development assistance 
funds and by capital equipment which would be adequate to bridge 
the gap between the capital investment potential and the capacity 
to absorb investment of the Southeast Asian countries. 

A series of fixed-term plans for national development which 
the Southeast Asian governments could work out and execute in 
partnership with the United States could serve as the first phase of 
an offensive on the internal econmnic problems of Southeast Asia 
based on the technical assistance approach. Understanding and 
support for these development plans by the Southeast Asian peo¬ 
ple would minimize the risks of government instability. In situa¬ 
tions where bilateral partnership arrangements by their very nature 
would seem srispect, it would be plausible for an international com¬ 
mittee of experts or an international development authority to 
function advantageously as part of a planning and operating agency. 

6. The United States should not underestimate the fact that 
the way in which America conducts itself and the way in which 
Americans conduct themselves in seeking to aid Southeast Asia is 
every ounce as important as the measures which the United States 
takes to help Southeast Asia. 


9. PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN 
DIPLOMACY 


THE RETURN TO DIPLOMACY 

Three recent developments on the international scene today sub¬ 
stantially inaease in importance the diplomatic aspects of Ameri¬ 
can relations with the underdeveloped areas of the world in gen¬ 
eral and more specifically with Southeast Asia. Military in character, 
the first development is an outgrowth of Soviet progress in the field 
of nuclear weapons and guided-missile research. Even to the most 
ill informed, it is becoming increasingly evident that if the United 
States and the Soviet Union have not already reached the point 
of atomic stalemate, where each is capable of destroying the other, 
they arc fast approaching it. Like the United States, the Soviet 
Union already appears to be planning and acting in terms of the 
capacity for instant and massive retaliation. In Churchillian terms, 
whether or not the "balance of terror" may serve to prevent general 
war is a matter of knowledge beyond present limits. What it does 
do is to telescope the communist and anticommunist worlds into 
uneasy proximity and a state of competitive co-existence where 
both may be expected to intensify efforts to gain their objectives 
by economic and diplomatic means. The effectiveness of American 
diplomacy in Southeast Asia is a key part of this struggle. 

The second development, economic in nature, also takes on 
tangible import. When in 1955 the communists began to use their 
economic power as an instrument of diplomacy, all manner of 
repercussions were felt around the world. In the Middle East, for 
<44 
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instance, the Soviets agreed to supply arms to Egypt in exchange 
for Egyptian cotton and negotiate to exchange industrial equip¬ 
ment and technical assistance with Syria £or Syrian cotton. 

This changed foreign economic policy moved on to Asia where 
the Soviets contracted in India to build, on terms laid down by 
the Indian government, a 1,000,ooo-ton steel mill at Orissa and, 
finally, during the late 1955 visit of Soviet party leaders Bulganin 
and Khrusbcliev to India, Burma, and Afghanistan, reached new 
highs of activity in Soviet promises and commitments to each one 
of the visited countries. For Afghanistan, the Soviet leaders prom¬ 
ised a long-term loan of $100,000,000 (whose method and means 
of repayment were not made public) to pay for technical asssistance, 
machinery, industrial equipment, and capital goods from the 
Soviet Union. For India, the Soviet Union agreed to supply in* 
dustrial equipment, machinery, one million tons of steel and other 
goods over a three-year period in exchange for Indian raw materials 
which it was hoped, together with official Soviet-agency ex{>endi* 
tures in India, would balance the account. For Burma, the agree¬ 
ment was to provide technical assistance and to cooperate in de¬ 
veloping agriculture, irrigation, and industry in exchange for 
Burmese rice exports to the Soviet bloc Swimming in the current of 
activity with underdeveloped areas, the Soviet Union also proposed 
economic, technical, and even military aid to other Middle East, 
Latin America, and Southeast Asia countries, including an offer 
to buy rice from Thailand and to build an atomic power plant 
in Indonesia. 

Although based on trade and loans rather than on economic 
and technical aid grants, the new Soviet move into the sphere of 
economic and technical assisunce activities in underdeveloped areas 
has engendered considerable excitement and interest in South and 
Southeast Asia. In the United States, as seasoned an observer as 
Walter Lippmann was moved to comment that the altered Soviet 
foreign economic policy was an event of historic significance com¬ 
parable to the Soviet's breaking of the American monopoly on 
atomic weapons. Although the Soviet Union’s internal living stand¬ 
ards can be sacrificed by the Soviet leaders for external political 
purposes to create surplus goods for export, it remains to be seen 
whether or not the economic strength of the Soviet Union will 
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support a major foreign economic aid and technical assistance pro¬ 
gram. However, if the Soviet entry into the field of economic and 
technical assistance actually provides the underdeveloped countries 
of the world a choice of aid opportunities for economic develop¬ 
ment, then American diplomacy is taxed with a complex and new 
competitive situation. 

The third development which increases the importance of 
American diplomacy and skill in Southeast Asia is the political 
need, corollary to the new Soviet foreign economic policy, to case 
any existing tensions between the United States and the states of 
Southeast Asia. To offset the experimental Soviet program of a 
“soft" policy to Asia, heralded by such postures of international 
diplomacy as a series of top-level visits between communist and 
noncommunist Asian leaders and meetings purportedly to explore 
means of reducing international tensions which produce only 
momentary and false lulls in the cold war, the United States must 
be prepared to work more vigorously than ever in the diplomatic 
realm as well as in its foreign trade and aid policy. Although it is 
too early to measure the success of the communist’s experiment 
with economic aid and technical assistance and with international 
diplomacy characterized by good will and reasonableness, there is 
no mistaking the fact that, very soon after the Geneva Conference, 
the Soviet actions were taken to influence the neutral states of the 
economically underdeveloped areas and America’s allies. The Soviet 
Union obviously has launched a major drive, which the United 
Sutes can scarcely ignore, to isolate the United States, by economic 
and political means, from the uncommitted neutral nations of the 
Middle East, South, and Southeast Asia. 

In response to the challenge, the United States must consider 
the paradoxes of maintaining a system of collective security alliances 
and a reasonable level of defense preparedness among its allies 
through a period of communist uctical peacemongering, of im¬ 
proving relations with the neutralist states, more eager than ever 
to read innocent purpose and good intent into the slightest Soviet 
or Chinese compromise or relaxation of hostile posture. 

By no means a final answer, a reduction of the major sources 
of political tension existing between the United States and the 
states of South and Southeast Asia should be a minimnn^ first step 
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toward these ends. Although they do not operate to an equal ex¬ 
tent in the relationships ^tween the United States and each o£ 
the Southeast Asian countries, the three major diplomatic issues 
which cause friction are (i) colonialism, (s) neutralism, (5) and 
American objectives and motives. Collectively, these issues indicate 
the scope of ^e task which confronts American diplomacy in South¬ 
east Asia today. 

THE ISSUE OF COLONIALISM 

Time has not yet eroded the jagged emotional edges which 
the newly independent states of South and Southeast Asia still 
possess as a result of their colonial experiences. For both leaders 
and people, anticolonialism remains a burning international issue. 
Even though a few Southeast Asian leaders are particularly to 
blame for playing up the colonialism motif for internal political 
purposes, either to rationalize shortcomings of their own govern¬ 
ments or to rally public support in time of intern^ crisis, the fact 
remains that the issue of ending colonialism is one of the major 
political principles guiding the foreign policies of Asia's newly in¬ 
dependent states. Between the United States and Indonesia, Burma 
and India, colonialism is a specific diplomatic issue. Between the 
United States and Thailand and the Philippine, no such problem 
exists for reasons already dted. So far, colonialism has not reared 
itself in United State dealings either with Malaya or with the 
new state of Indochina. 

To the United State and to the once colonial state of Asia, 
colonialism in the world today rate decidedly different appraisals 
and attitude, as is evident in any comparison of Wet-East views 
on several aspects of the problem. 

1, American spokesmen tend to point out that the Western 
colonial powers in the ten years following the Second World War 
granted complete political independence to more than 600,000,000 
people who now constitute twelve new independent nations. Asian 
anticolonialists consider that the vast postwar liberation of colonial 
peoples was long overdue and. esccept in one or two cases, believe 
that it resulted from successful colonial revolts rather than from 
an y sympathy by the colonial powers for the cause of independence. 
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In the Asian view, the fact that millions of people in a lai^e part 
of the world still live under Western colonial bondage is the im¬ 
portant one. 

8. American officials tend to stress the dangers and risks of 
premature independence. "When we exercise restraint,” Secretary 
Dulles stated, “it is because of a reasoned conviction that quick 
action (on independence for colonial areas) would not, in fact, 
produce true independence. Indeed, in some situations hasty action 
would spell confusion and division which would be the transition 
to a captivity far worse than present dependence.” ' To this the 
Asians reply that delayed independence is riskier than premature 
independence. Besides, they ask, what right have the colonial peo¬ 
ples to decide the tuning of independence? The claim that colonial 
powers are “not yet ready for self-government or independence” 
has an old and familiar ring to Indians, Burmese, and Indonesians. 

3. Speaking for the United States, Mr. Dulles assures the anti¬ 
colonial governments: ‘The United States is using its influence 
to promote self-government. We do so more than is publicly known, 
for in these matten open pressures are rarely conducive to the 
best results.” * As the Asian powers see it, the United States is not 
using its maximum efforts to force the issues of self-government 
and independence for colonial peoples. Worse, through its military 
and economic aid programs to Western Europe, the United States 
has made it possible for the colonial powers either to hold colonial 
areas which they would have lost otherwise or else to delay inde¬ 
pendence in other areas, such as Indonesia. Despite protestations 
to the contrary, the United States, by its economic, military, and 
diplomatic support of Britain, France, Holland, Belgium, and 
Portugal, in effect, has adopted a procolonial policy in the eyes of 
many Asian powers. 

4. In the United States view, the issue of independence for 
colonial peoples is complicated'by international communism, which 
seeks to use nationalism and resentment of colonialism as a device 
for absorbing colonial peoples into the communist system. The 
communists, who loudly denounce the West for colonialism, since 
the end of the war have extended their new and more terrible 
form of colonialism to embrace more than 600,000,000 people. But, 
in the Asian view, the risk of communism is increased by the post- 
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ponement of indtp^ndence. If colonial people turn to communism 
to achieve independence ht>m Western rule, as they did in Vietnam, 
then the Asians declare the fault lies with the Western colonial 
powers. In any case, communism appears to them to be no worse 
a fate than Western colonialism. 

5. American officials play up America’s anticolonia! history 
and the American Revolution as the fint revolt from colonial 
rule, emphasizing the idea that the United Slates is the world s 
foremost advocate of self-government and independence for de¬ 
pendent peoples. The anticolonial Asian governments sec this only 
as evidence that the United States has lost touch with its revolu¬ 
tionary history, that it has become reactionary and alarmed by any 
change in the status quo which might seem to threaten its own 
way of life. They see how the United States has buttressed North 
African and Mediterranean colonial r^imes and has csublished in 
the colonial possessions of European allies military bases which are 
a powerful hindrance to the progress of subject peoples toward 
self-determination. 

6. American spokesmen seek to assure anticolonials that the 
era of Western imperialism is at an end and no longer constitutes 
a major threat At the same time they attempt to convince Asian 
and African peoples that international communism is a new form 
of imperialism which is more dangerous to their independence 
than anything ever known before. To this the Asians answer is 
that they will believe Western imperialism is finished when all peo¬ 
ples are free from Western colonial rule and not before. On the 
representation of communism as a new form of imperialism, this 
is rendered suspect to them by the feeling that the West, especially 
the United States, may be developing a new form of economic 
imperialism under the guise of economic and military aid prtv 
grams. Because governments which accept such aid, especially mili¬ 
tary aid, become dependent on its continuation, these governments 
soon fall under the significant, if not baleful, influence of the 
United Sutes. Today’s influence, so the argument runs, may be the 
basis for tomorrow’s domination. 

Add to this wide area of mutual misunderstanding Asian sus¬ 
picions of the United Sutes as a land fuU of race prejudice and a 
nation with an atomic superiority complex, and there is little 
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wonder for the strain in American relations with a number of South 
and Southeast Asian governments. 

American policy-makers are confronted with a difficult task 
in handling the dilemma posed by the issue of colonialism. As 
Secretary Dulles describes it: 

We ounelves, as the 6nt colony of modem times to win our independence, 
have a traditional sympathy with the peoples of the world who are trying 
to win like independence for themselves, and we would like very much to 
take a leadenhip ourselves in the program for winning independence. It is 
not always easy to reconcile our natural desires and aspirations in that re¬ 
spect with the equally important task of maintaining relations of trust and 
confidence with our European Allies who traditionally are the colonial 
powers. This is one of the great dilemmas which the United States foreign 
policy faces at this time, and 1 must say it creates at times and places 
dilemmas which 1 do not find lend themselves to any very satisfactory an¬ 
swer.® 

In Mr. Dulles’s description, one important consideration to the 
dilemma is omitted. More is at stake than the United States’ "natural 
desires and aspirations’’ to take a leadership role in the present 
African-Asian independence struggles. The United States is com¬ 
pelled by political considerations to play an active role, its entire 
political relationship with the newly independent states of Asia 
and Africa being involved, for one thing. For another, American 
attitudes toward the present independence struggles are molding 
the shape of political relationships with future millions of inde¬ 
pendent peoples all over the world. 

Too many contradictory factors must be taken into account to 
provide any clear-cut answers to the colonialism paradox. As each 
colonial issue arises, American policy-makers, while keeping one 
eye on the maintenance of the best possible relations with the Asian 
and African powen, the other on the need for a (^rtain standard 
of order in the transition from a colonial status to independence, 
also must juggle three balls in the air for American security purposes 
—NATO unity, the United Nations political situation, and com¬ 
munist activities. 

For American security and for international stability in gen¬ 
eral, it is extremely important that issues of self-determination, 
self-government, and independence in colonial areas be timed to 
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permit adequate political and economic preparation. Otherwise 
the risk of an expansion of the areas of disorder in the world pro¬ 
vides too great an opportunity for the communists to move in and 
extend their curtain of human and national bondage. By any 
objective evaluation, it must be recognized that there are colonial 
peoples so inadequately prepared and ill equipped for sclf-govcrn* 
ment or independence that it would be a disservice to them and 
to the principle of self-determination to grant them either ob¬ 
jective prematurely. 

In its concern for the proper timing of independence, the 
United States comes into direct conflict with most Asian and African 
powers, especially India, which, acting as leading spokesman and 
strategist on issues of self-determination, stands for the principle 
of immediate liberation of subject peoples. The communists, using 
the issues of nationalism and Western colonialism, fall in with this 
guise of a liberating force and apparently have taken in Mr. Nehru, 
whose complete unconcern for the realities of international com¬ 
munism is evidenced in his words that "anything that comes in 
the guise of a liberating force is . . . welcome." 

As for the NATO alliance, the United States considers its unity, 
strength, and spirit the most important single foreign policy objec¬ 
tive. As a result it tries to avoid meddling in the colonial affairs 
of any of the major colonial powers—Britain, France, Belgium, 
Portugal, and the Netherlands—all of which are key members of 
NATO, and have strong feelings about their colonial policies. On 
such policies, little difficulty remains between the United States 
and Britain. Great Britain, withdrawing from India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon, and Burma in grace and dignity, has applied its lesson of 
granting independence in time to the Alncan Gold Coast and Ae 
Sudan. In its other African colonies and in Malaya, it is pushing 
forward rapidly with training and preparation for self-govcrrunent 
and independence. 

Within the NATO structure, colonial policy is a morn in 
United States relations with France. Although the colonial issue 
in Indochina finally has been resolved, it was done in a manner 
highly unsatisfactory to France, the United Sutes, and to the peoples 
of Indochina. On questions concerning other parts of the French 
Empire, French West Africa, Morocco, Tunisia, and Algeria, where 
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the colonial issue remains a burning matter, France does not hesi¬ 
tate to use her geographic importance to any NATO defense plans 
as a foil for parrying United Sutes pressures for more liberal French 
colonial practices. 

The stresses and strains of American policy toward colonial 
questions are especially apparent in the United Nations, where As¬ 
sembly votes on colonial questions often are subject to diplomatic 
pressures and bargaining. In the political caucusing on issues of 
self-determination, trusteeship, and human rights, the United 
States to wind up quite generally on the opposite side from 
India, leader of the Asian-African grouping. 

In general, the United States expresses sympathy for the prin¬ 
ciples of self-determination and self-government but holds no 
fixed policy toward colonial questions in the United Nations. Pre¬ 
vailing political considerations in the United Nations, in NATO, 
or in the French government apparently qualify the extent to 
which the United States is prepared to uphold these principles 
in actual practice. The United States approach seems to consist 
of broad statements supporting the principle of self-determination 
followed by actions in which political considerations weigh more 
heavily than the avowed support of principle. 

To India, Indonesia, and Burma, which place anticolonialism 
above anticommunism in their foreign policies, the United States 
appears only too ready to compromise the principles of self-determi¬ 
nation, self-government, and independence. On the United States 
side, American officials are troubled by the almost complete toler¬ 
ance with which India and Indonesia view Soviet conduct and the 
intolerance which they express toward American views on com¬ 
munism, colonialism, and human rights. In the frequent complaints 
over communist imperialism and communist denial of fundamental 
human rights voiced in the United Nations, India has never once 
sided with the West Rather, in such discussions, India either ab¬ 
stains from participation or else sides with the Soviet bloc by taking 
the offensive that complaints over Soviet malpractices are distor¬ 
tions of the real question of colonialism. 

Certain general characteristics, all of them antagonistic in 
some degree to the views of India, Indonesia, and Burma, are ob¬ 
servable in the American treatment of colonial questions in the 
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United Nations. First of all. the United States attempts to avoid 
public conflict with its European allies, and this is interpreted as 
a procolonial policy by most Asian and African nations. Second, 
as a result of unhappy experience in the Indonesian Case when 
the United States attempted to serve the best interests both of 
the Netherlands and of Indonesia as mediator and managed to 
antagonize both sides, the United States attempts to stay out of 
disputes between colonial powen and dependent peoples. Third, 
the United States places more faith in direct peaceful negotiations 
between colonial powers and dependent peoples than in any other 
means of settling colonial disputes. A case in point is the United 
States vote to place Morocco and Tunisia on the United Nations 
agenda, then the vote to remove them from the agenda as soon as 
direct negotiations between France and the two protectorates showed 
some signs of progress. Fourth, the United States consistently up¬ 
holds Article s, paragraph 7 , of the Charter, which provides that 
the Organization shall not take up matters essentially within the 
‘‘domestic jurisdiction'* of member states. Thus, the United States 
vote against including discussions of Algeria on the United Na¬ 
tions agenda was based on the fact that under French law Algeria 
administratively is an integral part of the French Republic. The 
“domestic juriiiiction’* clause also has influenced United States 
policy in the United Nations toward questions of human rights, 
trusteeship, and racial problems in the Union of South Africa. 

American officials are acutely aware of the communist cam¬ 
paign in Asia to pin the label of colonialism or imperialism on 
every American move. When colonial issues arise, the opportunity 
which they may give Moscow and Peking to advance their pro¬ 
gram of intensifying Asian and African distrust for American mo¬ 
tives must be weighed carefully by American officials. A case in 
point where United States policy was not best served for that 
reason was the Bandung Conference of April 1955’ suggested 
by Indonesia's Prime Minister Ali Sastroamidjojo, and sponsored 
joindy by Indonesia, Ceylon, Pakistan, Burma, and India. 

Purposes of the conference were to promote good will and co¬ 
operation among the nations of Asia and Africa, to consider social, 
economic, and cultural problems of the countries represented, to 
explore the possible contributions which the participants might 
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make in the promotion of world peace, and “to consider problems 
of special interest to Asian and African peoples, for example, prob¬ 
lems affecting national sovereignty and of racialism and colonial¬ 
ism." * 

Here, in the lovely resort city of Bandung in the highlands of 
central Java, was provided just the right opportunity for the anti¬ 
colonial powers to dramatize the issue of colonialism. As host, 
Indonesia’s President Sukarno opened the conference on April 
19th by reminding the colorful assemblage of delegates representing 
twenty-nine countries ‘ and more than half the world’s population 
that the calendar date was the auspicious 180th anniversary of the 
ride of Paul Revere, a first dramatic incident in the first modem 
war of subject peoples against colonial domination—the American 
War of Independence. 

Although the conference condemnation of Western colonialism 
was a foregone conclusion, the question of censorship of communist 
imperialism remained an open one. Without any prearranged 
agenda for the six-day meeting American officials feared that China’s 
Chou £n-lai, supported by such influential neutralist leaders as 
India’s Nehru, Indonesia’s Ali Sastroamidjojo, and Burma’s U Nu, 
would take advantage of the opportunity to convert many con¬ 
ference participants to the view that the only real menace to the 
peoples of Asia and Africa is the Western white man’s brand of 
colonialism or imperialism. 

Privately, the meeting was viewed by key American officials 
with considerable distaste as a situation in which the United States 
had nothing to gain and much to lose. Fearful of conference re¬ 
sults, the United States assumed an attitude of official aloofness, 
which, if not downright hostile, artainly failed to offer either 
sympathy or support to die conference nations. Although Manila 
Pact members, meeting in Bangkok a few months earlier, voted 
to send the organization’s good wishes, the United States itself sent 
no official greetings to Bandung, managing by this act to snub 
twenty-eight nations in order to snub Chou £n-lai. Two days before 
the opening of the conference. President Eisenhower, in a state¬ 
ment timed for effect on the Bandung conferees, announced that 
American foreign aid operations would undergo a major reorgani¬ 
zation, and held out the prospect of increased and long-term Asian 
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aid. Both the snub and the offer of money to assuage Asian and 
African suspicions played into Chou En-lai’s hands. 

Nevertheless, communist imperialism, along with Western co¬ 
lonialism. was attacked by a number of delegates, including Gen¬ 
eral Carlos Romulo of the Philippines, Mohammed Ali of Pakistan, 
Prince Wan Waithayakon of Thailand, Ali Amini of Iran, Fatin 
Rustu Zorlu of Turkey, Fadhil el-Jamali of Iraq, and Sir John 
Kotelawala of Ceylon, who insisted that any conference condemna¬ 
tion of colonialism include both evils. 

General Romulo, making a thinly veiled reference to inter¬ 
national communism in his opening address, said: "It is perilously 
easy in this world for national independence to be more fiction 
than fact. Because it expresses the deepest desire of so many people 
in the world, it can be unscrupulously used as a shibboleth, as a 
facade, as an instrument for a new and different kind of subjection." 

Iraq's Dr. el-Jamali made the strongest statement on com¬ 
munism, scoring it as a "subversive religion" with which the com¬ 
munists "confront the world with a new form of colonialism much 
deadlier than the old,” Squarely facing Chou En-lai, and drawing 
thunderous applause at the end of his speech, he declared, 'Today 
the Communist world has subject races in Asia and Eastern Europe 
on a much larger scale than any old colonial power. • 

Ceylon's Sir John Kotelawala, perhaps the most effective 
speaker of all, urged that the conference condemn communist co¬ 
lonialism along with Western colonialism. Challenging the Moscow 
version of co-existence and denouncing communist subversive activi¬ 
ties in Asia and Africa, he pointed out that the communists have 
not attempted to disguise the fact that their ultimate and con¬ 
stant aim is to weaken and undermine the legally constituted gov¬ 
ernments of our countries so that at the appropriate umc we can 
be transformed into satellites of Soviet Russia or Communist 


China."» 

The delegates, agreeing to a compromise formula after heated 
discussion, condemned colonialism "in all its manifestations. In 
the final communique, "Declaration on Problems of Dependent 
Peoples,” the Asian and African states agreed: 

i) In declaring that colonialism in aU its manifestations is an evU which 
diould speedily be brought to an end; 
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x) In aflmning that the subjection of peoples to alien subjugation, domi* 
nation and exploitation constitutes a denial of fundamental human rights, 
is o^ntrary to the Charter of the United Nations, and is an impediment to 
the promotion of world peace and cooperation; 

S) In declaring its support of the case of freedom and independence 
for all such peoples; and 

4) In calling upon the powers concerned to grant freedom and inde¬ 
pendence to such peoples. 

The official American attitude softened only after it was clear that 
the currents at Bandung were running strongly against communism 
and that Chou £n-lai could not run away wi^ the conference. 
By then, however, the effort to recoup through friendliness the 
political and psychological stature which had been lost by earlier 
uncertainty and hesitation was too belated for any diplomatic 
gains. Too, the omissions of government policy were only under¬ 
scored when private American citizens and groups sent personal 
greetings for the success of the conference in an attempt to make 
up for the diplomatic deficiency. 

Under the circumstances, the United States is finding it dif¬ 
ficult to win any wide public appreciation for its colonialism 
dilemma. It may be, as many American officials maintain, that the 
kind of free-wheeling uncompromising policy which colonial peo¬ 
ples expect of a standard bearer in the cause of self-determination 
and independence is not permitted by virtue of America's far- 
flung economic, political, and security responsibilities; but it re¬ 
mains of maximum importance for American relations with Asian 
and African nations in general and specifically with India, Burma, 
and Indonesia, that there is both understanding and respect for 
the United States position on colonial questions. On the United 
States’ part, the friction generated over the colonialism issue in 
relations with India, Indonesia, and Burma may be reduced in 
several ways. 

For one, the United States can assume a less ambiguous posi¬ 
tion on the colonialism issue. By attempting to parry the force 
on each side of the dilemma, tlie United States has come to grips 
with neither side. For instance, when colonial issues have been 
in the foreground, the United States has avoided any open embar¬ 
rassment of the colonial powers while, at the same time, under 
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cover of diplomatic privacy, officials regularly have pressed for the 
adoption of more liberal colonial policies and the hastening of 
early self-government and independence for colonial peoples in 
London, Paris, The Hague, and Lisbon. In some measure, the 
colonialism dilemma stems from an unwillingness to do publicly 
what is attempted privately for the cause of self-determination, 
self-government, and independence for colonial peoples. 

Like his predecessor Mr. Acheson, Secretary Dulles seems to 
feel it is more effective to influence colonial powers through an 
indirect approach than by direct open pressures. However, from 
the outward evidence, America's indirect and private pressures on 
the colonial powers seem to have had little influence on their 
colonial practices. French colonial policy is a prime example of this. 
Despite six years of continual pressure by the United States to 
grant independence to the Indochina states, the French government 
failed to act, parrying American pressures with threats to torpedo 
the European Defense Community, until it was forced by military 
realities to grant independence to Laos, Cambodia, and Vietnam. 
By that time EDC had been dropped through France’s failure at 
ratification, and the United States was left with the reputation in 
many Eastern countries of supporting French colonialism in Indo¬ 
china. 

This same diplomatic game, it may be assumed, is being 
played today over French stakes in North Africa, with American 
diplomatic representatives seeking more liberal French colonial 
practices in the area and the French ignoring the exhortations in 
one way or another. 

Neither the confidence nor the cooperation of Asian and 
African powers is to be won by this private pressure without public 
acknowledgment of a policy toward liberalization of colonial prac¬ 
tices. Although United States policy more firmly and actively sides 
with the colonial peoples in their struggle for self-government and 
independence than appean, the United States is wasting valuable 
diplomatic ammunition and reducing the effectiveness of its in¬ 
fluence by failing to acknowledge openly its appeals and gestures 
on behalf of self-government and independence. 

A second way in which the United States can reduce friction 
over the colonialism issue is to be certain that American officials 
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exercise more intelligent diplomatic restraints in any public ut 
terances on the sensitive colonial issues. Such a release, for exam¬ 
ple, as the joint statement on December s, 1955, of Secretary Dulles 
and Portuguese Foreign Minister Paulo Cunha that Goa was one 
of the “Portuguese provinces in the Far East" should be avoided 
on the basis of possible emotional reactions which the pronounce¬ 
ment can unleash regardless of its legal correctness.* When the 
statement was made, it apparently was intended to point up the 
fact that the Soviet Union was inciting India to take Goa by force. 
The Portuguese-American statement followed Soviet communist 
party leader Khrushchev's declaration during his India tour that Goa 
should go to India and that India has ^e “right to oust" the 
Portuguese. The statement was violently denounced by the press 
in Singapore, Burma, Indonesia, and Ceylon, as well as India. 

Although it is after the fact, it remains self-evident that if 
any American statement had to be made on Goa—and that need 
is dubious—the United States should not have made it jointly with 
the Portuguese foreign minister and should not have used terms 
which would seem to prejudge the status of Goa. 

A third way for the United States to reduce friction over co¬ 
lonialism is to establish more firmly its position in support of the 
principles of self-determination, self-government, and independence 
for colonial peoples. Although American officials often reiterate 
American sympathy for these principles, their words somehow 
seem to fall on deaf cars. An illustration of this was the Philippine- 
sponsored joint proclamation of September 8, 1954, on self-gov¬ 
ernment and independence for colonial peoples to which the 
American delegation eagerly agreed along with seven other Manila 
Pact members. The approved Pacific Charter as a result pledged 
the Manila Pact members to “uphold the principles of equal rights 
and self-determination of peoples” and to “strive by every peaceful 
means to promote self-government and to secure the independence 
of all countries whose peoples desire it and are able to undertake 
its responsibilities.” 

In the words of Secretary Dulles,® the Charter was supposed 
to prove “the most momentous product of the Conference,” but 
since then little has been heard of it. 

The need therefore clearly remains for the highest American 
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authority to issue a strong, clear-cut American policy statement, 
which comes down squarely as a matter o£ principle and policy on 
behalf of self-government and independence for colonial peoples. 
It is important that the United States' stand on the colonial issue 
be clearly defined for the colonial powers as well as for the people 
under colonial rule. 

As a fourth method of alleviating the same friction, it is up 
to the United States to begin building its public record of sympathy 
and support for the principles of anticolonialism. As a starter, the 
United States should make every effort to close the gap between 
principle and practice in its policy over the colonialism issue, re¬ 
sisting any attempt by the colonial powers, especially France, to 
drive wedges of unrelated political considerations into American 
policy. 

The United States should continue to approach each colonial 
issue on its own merits, in each case weighing the principle of self- 
determination against the readiness of the peoples to assume the 
responsibilities of independence. On the basis of a record which 
is sympathetic toward the principles of each case and which is un¬ 
tarnished by political premises and so exhibits fairness of judg¬ 
ment, the United States obviously would be in a better position to 
use more effectively its influence for orderly progression toward 
self-government and independence. The dangers and risks of pre¬ 
mature independence are well enough known to the governments 
of India and Burma, despite India's extreme statements on occasion, 
that there is every possibility for the United States to be met half¬ 
way by these and other nations of the East provided United States 
integrity were above question in iu avowed support of principle. 

THE ISSUE OF NEUTRALISM 

No diplomatic issue is so fraught with danger for United 
States relations with South and Southeast Asia as the conflict of 
views on neutralism and collective security.** 

Although the United States, India, Burma, and Indonesia are 
fully agreed on the critical need for maintaining peace in the 
world, their agreement begins and ends there. The United States 
uses the principles of strength and collective security to pursue 
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peace, while India, Burma, and Indonesia attempt to reach the 
same objective through compromise and positive neutralism. Each 
side seems to admit that the concepts of collective security and 
neutralism are diametrically opposed, but each side is convinced 
that its position is logical, just, and unassailable. 

India, the leading advocate and spokesman for the neutralist 
"third force," feels that the United Nations provides ample ma¬ 
chinery for collective security if the big powers would only use it. 
Because, however, big-power harmony is the most important in¬ 
gredient of peace and because the lack of big-power agreement 
on any collective measures to deter or to punish aggression merely 
serves to increase the risk of war, India also feels that American 
efforts to build and organize for collective security continue to 
increase the war risk. It is India’s contention that the United States 
would do more for peace by concentrating on conciliation and 
compromise for settling disputes and easing tensions rather than 
by building up military strength and by organizing such alliances 
as NATO and the Manila Pact. Furthermore, in following India’s 
righteous line the United States would cease antagonizing both the 
Soviet Union and co mmunis t China, 

This is excessively unrealistic reasoning, according to the 
United States, which began organizing for collective security out¬ 
side the United Nations only after failure to establish a United 
Nations military force under the Charter provisions, only after or¬ 
ganization of the East European satellites into a political and 
military bloc by the Soviet Union, and only after the failure of 
repeated efforts for negotiation with the Soviet Union. The United 
States has learned through hard experience that, despite its utter¬ 
ances, the communist bloc will resort to negotiation and com¬ 
promise only when it is confronted by strength and that any adop¬ 
tion of the Indian neutralist position not only would indicate ac¬ 
ceptance of an inverted analysis of the causes of war but a lso would 
mean one thing only; capitulation to Soviet demands. 

A contradictory analysis of Moscow and Peking’s international 
intentions obviously lies behind the sharp cleavage in viewpoinu. 
TTie Moscow-Peking protestations of peace apparently are convinc- 
ing to Sukarno, Nehru and U Nu, who seem to ignore the con¬ 
tingent fact that the communists’ desire for peace is limited by 
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communist'dictated terms—that is, a communized world amenable 
to Moscow rule. 

Tlic neutralists tend either to ignore or to dismiss the role 
of neutralism in communist doctrine, as set down by Mao Tse* 
tung's classic statement: 

To sit on the fence is impossible: a third road does not exist We oppose the 
China of the Chiang Kai-shek reactionary dique who lean to the side of 
imperialism; we also oppose the illusion of a third road. Not only in China 
but also in the world, without exception, one either leans to the side of 
imperialism or to the side of sodatism. Neutrality is mere camouflage and 
a third road does not exist*^ 

As for communist doctrine, Moscow and Peking both con¬ 
sider neutralism an untenable position but recognize the fact that 
the uncommitted middle powers stand between the so-called '‘im¬ 
perialist" and "socialist'’ camps. Communist cactia tend to veer 
from ignoring the neutralists, to assaUing them bitterly to courting 
them diligently. At the moment, in order to drive a wedge of 
distrust between the United States and the Asian countries, the 
Soviet Union and communist China seem to be wooing neutralists 
in tactics which deemphasize the true communist view toward 
neutralism and which high-light concepts of peaceful intent, co¬ 
existence, conciliation, and common interest 

Chou £n-lai employed this tactical barrage to considerable 
diplomatic advantage at the Bandung Conference, where he worked 
to identify China with the South and Southeast Asian states as a 
"fellow-Asian nation" and stressed his eagerness to find issues of 
agreement and ideas of common interest for all Asian and African 
nations. "We have to admit," Chou declared, "that among our 
Asian and African countries we do have different ideologies and 
social systems. But this does not prevent us from seeking common 
ground and being united. . . . On the basis of our common points 
we should try to understand and appreciate the different views 
we hold." 

Appreciation of noncommunist views and social systems is 
scarcely long-established communist policy but, without forsaking 
any of his negotiating skill, Chou £n-lai scored his diplomatic 
triumph at Bandung by playing on the theme. 
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Another important dimension to the neutralist view lies in the 
conviction of such countries as India, Burma, and Indonesia that, 
by policies of nonalignment and noncommitment to either side, 
they can serve the cause of peace, acting as intermediaries between 
the communist and noncommunist blocs. On such questions as 
atomic-energy control and disarmament in the United Nations, 
the Indian delegation often has been cast in the role of inter¬ 
mediary who has sought to find compromise positions acceptable 
to the Soviet Union and to the United States. In the matter of the 
Korean and Indochina peace negotiations, India found itself as a 
neutralist playing an especially prominent part to secure the peace. 
With this background, neutralistgovemments have become attached 
to the idea that, geographically, they are ideally situated and. 
morally and politically, they are ideally qualified to serve as bridges 
for conciliatory and peaceful traffic between the communist and 
noncommunist world. On its side, the United States is more anxious 
for dikes which would hold back the flood of communism rather 
than bridges for communist traffic. 

In uckling this dilemma of diplomatic engineering, the United 
States seems to be left with two broad approaches. In the first 
approach, it can place top priority on the maintenance of its 
collective security alignments, fortifying anticommunist morale and 
American prestige in such friendly countries as South Korea, 
Taiwan, the Philippines, Thailand, and Pakistan, even at the cost 
of alienating the neutralists, on the premise that it is better to re¬ 
tain certain friends than to risk their loss by courting others which 
are staying determinedly outside any anticommunist alignment 
in any case. 

Or, in a second approach based on the assumption that the 
neutralists cannot possibly be won over to the anticommunist side, 
the United States can actively encourage the neutralist group in its 
chosen course. Although this second approach could create prob¬ 
lems, it could have the advantage of reducing tensions in American 
relations with India, Burma, and Indonesia and would not neces¬ 
sarily result in destroying the systems of collective security previously 
built 

At the moment, as might be expected by the extreme courses 
represented in the two possible approaches, United Sutes policy 
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falls somewhere in between, closer, however, to the first position 
than to the second. Irritation and impatience toward the neutral¬ 
ists are evident in tlic attitude of American oflicials and congress¬ 
men to count those not with the United States as against the 
United States, and in American foreign aid policy too. which is 
heavily weighted in favor of sutes willing to align themselves on 
the anticommunist side. 

President Eisenhower in a Christmas address (1954) attempted 
to straddle the fence on the neutralist issue. ‘The times are so 
critical and the differences between these two world systems so vital 
and vast," he said, "that grave doubt is cast upon the validity of 
neutralist arguments. . . Nevertheless, "we shall continue faith¬ 
fully to demonstrate our complete respect for die right of self¬ 
decision by these neutrals." The President’s emphasis was laid 
clearly on that "grave doubt" of neutralist arguments; but, the 
United States by that time having exhausted every feasible means 
to persuade or pressure the neutralists, especially India, to align 
themselves, if not actually, then psychologically with the anticom¬ 
munist nations, his statement that the United Sutes would re¬ 
spect the neutralists’ self-decision was little more than admission 
of failure to sway the neutralists from the policy of nonalignment. 

American efforu to contain and reduce the spread of neutral¬ 
ism by and large have had adverse political and psycliological ef¬ 
fects in the neutralist countries. First, the Indians. Burmese, and 
Indonesians have only become more convinced of the rightness of 
their course. Second, the same countries have become more suspect 
of America’s principal interest in them as pawns in the struggle 
against communism. Third, these countries have come to nurture 
their belief that the United States neither understands nor ap¬ 
proves of their political, social, and economic revolution nor of the 
problems presented by iL 

In addition, America’s antineutralism has played into com¬ 
munist hands by exposing American foreign policy to an envelop¬ 
ing "peace offensive" which the United Sutes is neither psycho¬ 
logically nor politically prepared to counter quickly and effectively. 

Consider India's position. Pakisun, the country which India 
considers its greatest threat, stands to obtain military equipment 
from the United States as the result of a military aid agreemenu 
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Under the clouds of a steadily deteriorating relationship with India, 
the United States acts in concert with Britain to form collective 
security organizations in Southeast Asia and the Middle East, and 
almost every issue before the United Nations tends to bear some 
trace of the East-West conflict of opinion. Enter Khrushchev and 
Chou £n-lai into this situation with smiling faces and arms out¬ 
stretched, speaking of co-existence, common interest, mutual re¬ 
spect, profitable trade, economic and technical aid without strings, 
normalization of relations and peace. 

The two approaches to the neutralists—communist close har¬ 
mony as opposed to American scolding and finger waggling—have 
the obvious effect Between the United States and India, Burma 
and Indonesia the rift widens, while among the Soviet Union, 
communist China, and the neutrals there is a closer drift. 

Differences in China policy serve as another source of cleavage 
between the United States and the neutralists. The neutralists feel 
that Chiang Kai-shek is a feudalist discredited by his own people 
and that the Kuomintang is a lost cause. Although communist 
China's rapid rise to power may provide them with some deep- 
seated fears for the future, for the present their sympathies lie 
with the communist revolution in China so far as it leads to 
modernization, industrialization, improved living standards, and 
rejection of Western domination. The neutralists of India, Indo¬ 
nesia, and Burma also have a strong feeling that the United States 
policy of nonrecognition of communist China, coupled with support 
of Chiang on Taiwan, is unrealistic and a major source of tension 
in the Far East. They resent the fact that the Kuomintang repre¬ 
sentative sits on the United Nations Security Council and wields a 
potential veto over other Asian powers. 

From United States experience in recent years, it seems clear 
that the neutralist attitudes of India and Burma can only be 
changed by Soviet or communist Chinese conduct and not by any 
American persuasion or inducement. The same holds true of the 
militant nonalignment policy of Indonesia, with the added diffi¬ 
culty that, in recent years, the Indonesian governments have been 
far more tolerant of internal communist activity than India and 
Burma. 

The alternative is clear. Without a reasonable opportunity to 
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win over the neutralists from their chosen course. United States 
policy and attitude must adjust to reality. That is to say, the United 
States need not become an active champion o£ Asian neutralism, 
a policy which may have merit under certain circumstances; but, 
to profit by the situation, it should take a more tolerant and 
sympathetic view of the neutralist policies of India, Burma, and 
Indonesia. The following considerations provide a reasonable basis 
for this alternative. 

First, "independent neutralism" is the key to Indian, Indo¬ 
nesian, and Burmese foreign policies, a position which the United 
States cannot change but which the viud interests and security re¬ 
quirements of the United States can endure provided it is genuinely 
independent Responsible, independent neutralism in India, Burma, 
and Indonesia is not inconsistent with America's objective of stop¬ 
ping the spread of communism; but it is intolerable to Moscow 
and Peking, which eventually regard all nations as enemies unless 
they are satellites. 

Second, a completely bipolar world involves real risks. A cer¬ 
tain fiexibility with the international political alignment serves 
a useful purpose as a safety valve, but any excessive leanings to¬ 
ward the Soviet pole, either as a result of American antineutralism 
or in response to communist wooing, naturally would have serious 
implications for American security and world peace. 

Third, the United States must prevent any disintegration of 
the free world's defense preparedness or collective security arrange¬ 
ments while seeking to accommodate neutralism in India, Burma, 
and Indonesia. Not an easy task because of the incidence of in¬ 
cipient neutralism in neighboring countries, this can be accom¬ 
plished only by progress toward political and economic partnership 
which w’ould supplement the security partnership established by 
the Manila Pact. In the final analysis, little security exists in a 
collective security alliance which cannot stand the strain of a neu¬ 
tral neighbor. 

The continued deterioration of American relations with India, 
Indonesia, and Burma is precisely what would suit communist 
purposes best and what the United States should avoid, permitting 
neither its own policies nor those of the Soviet Union and com¬ 
munist China to isolate the neutralists from the West The United 
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States must strive with every means at its disposal to rescue its legiti¬ 
mate differences of opinion with the neutralists from the morass of 
antagonism into which they have fallen. 

The United States, without serious damage to its role as major 
partner in NATO and the Manila Pact, in positive and specific 
terms can: 

1. drop its "stand up and be counted" approach to the neu¬ 
tralists; 

s. modulate the pugnacious statements toward the neutralists 
and their viewpoint which its officials often tend to make; 

3. increase its support to nationalist causes before the com¬ 
munists move in on them; and 

4. pay greater respect to areas of common agreement and con¬ 
centrate on widening the area of economic and political partner¬ 
ship with the neutralists. 


AMERICANS OBJECTIVES AND MOTIVES 

The United States is failing at the task of winning Asia's con¬ 
fidence and of transmitting the best aspects of Western democracy 
to Asia. On every side evidence exists that American objectives and 
motives are misunderstood. 

Secretary Dulles, referring to this misunderstanding in a some¬ 
what self-righteous mood, attempts to point up American sincerity 
of motivation: 

The role of the United States is often miscon^ived. ... It is not readily 
understood that a nation should take so enlightened a view of its own 
self-interest that it docs much for others without seeking for itself any exten¬ 
sion of its political power or national domain. Our motives are sometimes 
openly suspected. That does not make it any easier for us here at home to 
pursue a steady course. However, I hope and believe that we shall continue 
in our uadiiional way ... we shall persist in helping oihen to help them¬ 
selves gain peace and security and better standards of life in larger free¬ 
dom.** 

In contrast to the problems of developing and implementing 
foreign policy, the formulation of foreign policy objectives is usually 
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considered to be a relatively simple task. Why, then, are American 
objectives in Southeast Asia a problem? 

First, a characteristic of objectives is that they tend to build up 
expectations of achievement which can be attained in fact only 
in the very long run, if at all. The governments and peoples of 
Southeast Asia arc impatient to achieve their own objectives, es¬ 
pecially the more pressing ones of economic development, increased 
standards of living, and international prestige. In the formulation 
of its objectives, the United States has sought to accommodate many 
of the ambitious aspirations of the Southeast Asian states, but 
progress toward the realization of these objectives has been slow. 
The disappointment and the impatience of some Southeast Asian 
governments and peoples have caused some loss of confidence in 
the sincerity and, in some instances, the ability of the United 
States to help them achieve quickly the necessary improvements. In 
such circumstances, the attraction of the programs and stated ob¬ 
jectives of the communists tend to inaease in Southeast Asia. 

Second, American objectives in Southeast Asia are a problem 
because they are so often misinterpreted and misunderstood. Some¬ 
times this is due to the work of malicious groups hostile to the 
United States; sometimes it is due to the lai of a clear and ap¬ 
pealing presentation. In either case, the conduct of United Sutes 
foreign policy becomes more difficult 

Third, problems are also created when America’s policies 
seem to contradict stated objectives. Obvious contradictions between 
America’s objectives and policies create doubts and suspicions in 
the minds of many Southeast Asian people. The argument of prac¬ 
tical or strategic necessity is not a compelling one to those who do 
not see threats and policy alternatives from the viewpoint of the 
United States. 

Fourth, important problems develop out of conflicts between 
objectives considered as priority objectives in the estimation of the 
United States and those considered as their priority objectives by 
the governments and peoples of Southeast Asia. The problem of 
conflicting objectives is acute between the United States and some 
of the states of Southeast Asia primarily because of differences of 
opinion regarding the nature and source of the major threats to 
international peace and security. 
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Since 1950 the basic theme of American objectives in Southeast 
Asia clearly has shifted from that of helping Southeast Asians to 
help themselves achieve their own aspirations to one of resisting 
communism through military preparedness and collective security. 
The shift reflects America’s concern for the dangerous imbalance 
of power in South and Southeast Asia revealed by the Korean and 
Indochina wars and the increasing tension between the United 
States and the Moscow-Peking Axis. 

The urgency of the threat of communism in Southeast Asia 
or elsewhere and the need for the development of military strength 
throughout the noncommunist world are not questioned. But, it is 
suggested, the emphasis on anticommunism and military strength 
as objectives in the peculiar economic, political, and psychological 
conditions prevailing in Southeast Asia might do more harm than 
good to America's search for security. If, in fact, American ob¬ 
jectives in Southeast Asia continue to be characterized as anti¬ 
communism and dominated by military considerations, the United 
States may meet increasing resistance in Southeast Asia for at least 
three reasons: 

1. Anticommunism docs not have the appeal or the urgency 
in Southeast Asian states that it does in the United States. 

2. The governments and peoples of Southeast Asia consider 
anticolonialism and their own internal economic development as 
objectives at least as important as anticommunism. 

5. A period of "soft tactics” by the communists, based on ap¬ 
peals for peaceful co-existence, nonaggression, and normalization of 
trade and diplomatic relations, will leave United States objectives 
and policies with little attraction for the peoples and governments 
of Southeast Asia. 

Though American officials unanimously agree that the "battle 
for the minds of men" is a most important aspect of the current 
international struggle, the United States is neither winning nor, 
for that matter, holding its own in the battle for the minds of 
Southeast Asians. Of American diplomacy’s three major weapons— 
military, economic, and ideological—relatively little emphasis has 
been placed on the ideological and little success has been achieved 
by it. While the United States pours out money on military and 
economic efforts, the popular image of the United States remains 
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woefully distorted and the gulf of misunderstanding between the 
United States and Southeast Asia appears to widen and deepen. 

In the realm of ideas, the United States has concentrated on 
the activities of the United States Information Agency and a De¬ 
partment of State exchange-of-persons program. From its inception 
in 1948, the United States information program seems to have been 
handicapped by inadequate budget allowances, by congressional 
suspicion, by rapid personnel turnover, and by uncertainty in its 
message and approach to Southeast Asia. The program, operating 
through such media of mass communication as press, radio, publica¬ 
tions, circulan, libraries, and mobile motion-picture units, in the 
course of a few years already has undergone three major shifts in 
orientation and direction. The first phase to give a "true picture 
of America" in order to counter communist anti-American propa¬ 
ganda managed to impress on Southeast Asian minds meaningless 
images of superhighways, supermarkets, electric kitchens, and whir¬ 
ring industrial wheels coupl^ with what can only be described as a 
superunbelievable materi^istic standard of living. If it would have 
called forth any specific reactions in Southeast Asia, the obvious 
ones would have been envy and dissatisfaction. 

In the second phase, or 1950 shift, the program turned to a 
"campaign of truth” against the communist world, which left the 
feel of gigantic American bombers, marching men, and an Amer¬ 
ica hypnotized by the threat of communism. Although the program 
at times helped to o^t some international communist propaganda, 
to Southeast Asians it also seemed to imply that the United States, 
in its concern for communism, had forgotten their problems, needs, 
and aspirations. 

At the present time the United States information program is 
in a third phase, in an attempt to associate the United Sutes with 
the aims and aspirations of the Southeast Asian governments and 
peoples. This approach seems to hold some promise for the future, 
although it needs some eSeedve and imaginative implementation 
and also must overcome a great amount of misunderstanding before 
it can possibly record positive progress. 

The exchange of persons serves as the second major United 
States program in the ideological struggle in Asia. Thanks to the 
Fulbright Act, the Smith-Mundt Act, State Department funds, the 
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Mutual Security Administration, the Foreign Operations Adminis¬ 
tration, and the Military Aid and Assisunce programs, several 
thousand Southeast Asians and Americans have made reciprocal 
visits to one another’s countries as students, teachers, technical ex¬ 
perts, cultural, intellectual, and political leaders and, above all. as 
ambassadors of good-will hoping to undersund one another and 
the peoples of the countries visited. 

As means for winning friends and influencing alien peoples 
to American ideas, both the United States information program 
and the exchange-of-persons program serve an important function, 
deserving of far greater support and sympathy than is generally al¬ 
lotted to them by Congress. But both programs are limited in scope 
and import in several ways. For one, only a relatively small number 
of people tend to benefit directly from the programs. Second, em¬ 
phasis given to the written word by the information program seldom 
reaches below an intellectual dlitc "target group," and never com¬ 
petes with indigenous communist agents waging their campaigns 
directly in the villages and cities. Third, most Southeast Asians who 
read any meaning at all into information activities recognhe the 
information program as propaganda, which has the net result of 
bringing important but not maximum returns on officially spoken 
and written United States messages and reports. Although the cx- 
changc-of-persons program seems to lie closer to answering the 
problem of an effective program in this field, its results often arc 
unpredictable and its impact also is restricted. 

To combat communism on an intellectual plane, some en¬ 
thusiasts have advocated that the United States greatly expand 
its information program and launch an intensive "ideological 
crusade" for the mind of Asia. A titillating idea, this recommenda¬ 
tion is of dubious practical merit because it is based on an as¬ 
sumption that American concepts, philosophy, and social institu¬ 
tions, that is, American ideology, can be made to prevail in Oriental 
minds. Environment and history shape culture and ideology and 
manifestation of them in the sodal, philosophical, intellectual, re¬ 
ligious, political, and economic realms, which would seem to indi¬ 
cate change could only take place through transplantation in 
limited amounts and over long periods of time. Even then the end 
product might well be quite different from the original or even 
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ftoia the one desired. Today the two strong forces of nationalism 
and an indigenous cultural renascence motivate large numbers of 
the Southeast Asian peoples and governments. Both of these forces^ 
which after all are directly opposite to a great American ideological 
crusade, should be encouraged rather than countered. 

Indonesia's President Sukarno, speaking May ig, 1955. on the 
occasion of the forty-seventh anniversary of the Indonesian na¬ 
tionalist movement, reminded the world of this need to accom¬ 
modate Asian nationalism. "So long as the American nation does 
not realize that the Asian and African nations are living in an 
era of national sentiment, national ideal, an era of national as¬ 
pirations, so long as the American nation does not realize all of 
this, then every dollar spent by America to help Asia and Africa 
to bring freedom and justice to Asia and Africa will be of no 
value." 

In fact, a vulnerable point at which to attack communist sub¬ 
version in Southeast Asia might well be communism's ideological 
crusade. Through sympathy, encouragement, and appreciation for 
Southeast Asia’s national ideological and cultural aspirations, the 
United States in time could conceivably pierce through the mask of 
communist imperialism—the doctrinaire and inflexible ideology 
concealed in the guise of nationalism. 

In suggesting that the United States refrain from any ideologi¬ 
cal crusade in A^ia, the implication is not that the United States 
lose its interest in transmitting ideas or influencing the beliefs in 
Southeast Asia but rather that it exercise an ideological influence 
within the context of Southeast Asian national aspirations and 
ideological and cultural patterns. The United States information 
program should be built around the four cornerstones which are the 
foundation of the Asian revolution—national independence, eco¬ 
nomic progress, national and human dignity and equality, and 
peace. Only to the extent that the United Sutes is in fact associated 
with these four principles can it expect to evoke a sympathetic re¬ 
sponse and win the confidence of Southeast Asians. 

Before formulating its statements of purpose and policy in 
Southeast Asia, it is highly important for the United States to under¬ 
stand what is in Southeast Asian minds. Perhaps the greatest signifi¬ 
cance of the Asian-African Conference at Bandung was the op- 
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portunity it presented to the United States to listen, carefully and 
svmpatheticaUy. as the rcpresenutives of the nonwhite, economically 
retarded majority of the world expressed their deepest convictions. 
It was unfortunate that the United Sutcs gave an impression of 
fearing what it would hear rather than of wishing to listen and 

the present time the United States channels its infomation 
program almost entirely outside Southeast Asia’s national societies in 
the effort to bombard the nationalistic armor of the Southeast Asian 
states with propaganda peUets. If it is to increase the effectivene« 
of its influence on Southeast Asian thinking and beliefs, the United 
States clearly must supplement its information and exchangc^f- 
persons programs by a special effort within the Southeast Asian 
psychological environment, working with the Southeast Asian 
people toward achievement of their national aspirations. 

In the realm of ideas, the technical assistance program is one 
conceptual framework which may allow for a point of entry toward 
this end. With the existent tendency of evaluating the United 
States technical assistance program primarily in economic and su- 
dstical terms, its potentialities for transmitting social and political 
ideas have been largely overlooked. To the recommendation that the 
technical assistance program be expanded in size and scope for 
economic reasons, there can now be added the recommendation that 
the program be extended for important social and ideological 
reasons. 

Does the United States seek an atmosphere of personal rapport 
for the exchange of ideas which it cannot devise through its infor¬ 
mation program? Then watch Americans and Southeast Asian na¬ 
tionals wade togetlicr through rice paddies discussing methods of 
iirigation. fertilizers, seed; watch them sit together in a village mar¬ 
ket over means of controlling malaria, of improving cot* 

uge industries, of overcoming seasonal unemployment. Does the 
United States wish to prove its interest in Southeast Asia’s economic 
future? Then let American technical experts continue to roll up 
their sleeves and work with Southeast Asian officials in helping to 
plan, organize, train, and build for their economic advancement. 

It is not a matter of turning the United Sutes technical co¬ 
operation programs into propaganda operations but rather of estab* 
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lishing a sound working partnership for the benefit of each party 
where each of the peoples concerned can exchange ideas and exer¬ 
cise a mutual influence. 

For the United States to take full advantage of the opportunity 
to improve understanding of American motives and methods 
through the relationship of technical and economic cooperation, 
there will have to be an adjustment of certain congressional atti¬ 
tudes and of the techniques of technical cooperation, (i) The prin¬ 
ciple of foreign aid and technical assistance as a long-term aspect 
of American diplomacy in Asia will have to be accepted. (») Both 
the idea and the fact of a working partnership with Southeast Asian 
governments and peoples will have to be established. (3) The eco¬ 
nomic and technical operations will have to be manned, for the 
most part, by career service people who are trained and experienced 
to look beyond the immediate technical aspects of their tasks to 
the equally important social and intellectual impact of their activi¬ 
ties and b^avior, a requirement which would seem to suggest the 
need for a permanent career service for technicians trained as dip¬ 
lomats, or for diplomats trained as technicians. 

Historically, the traditional diplomatic funrtions of repre¬ 
senting, observing, and reporting have been distinct from the 
newer operational diplomatic functions of economic and technical 
aid activity. Once the principle of foreign aid and technical coopera¬ 
tion as a long-term arm of American diplomacy is accepted, then 
the concept of merging the operational and representational func¬ 
tions follows naturally. In consolidating its economic and political 
arms of diplomacy to meet the different diplomatic instruments 
necessitated by changed world conditions, the United States already 
has taken two important steps. They are the merger of Foreign 
Service and Department of State personnel and the reorganization 
of economic aid and technical assistance operations under the aegis 
of the Department of Suie. A third step might well be the organiia- 
tion of a career foreign service corps of technical ofiBcers who would 
be capable of carrying out the dual task of representing American 
interests in Asia and of operating in a technical capacity to trans¬ 
mit American democratic ideas at a level of Asian societies which 
seldom before has been exposed to these ideas. 


10. TEST FOR TOMORROW 


Southeast Asia's future is a mosaic of uncertainties. Throughout the 
area revolutionary currents arc running strongly; polmcal, cultural, 
and ideological patterns are fluid. Southeast Asian, governments, 
probing the structure of international society, are seeking their 
place in that society, yet remain undecided on a philosophical 
framework and a technique for economic development and growth 
The Southeast Asian countries maintain divided attitudes toward 
Western colonialism, neutralism, collective security, economic co- 
operation with the Western powers, and communism in its mternai 

and external aspects. ^ . 

The over-all picture of Southeast Asia consists of a senes of 
small, weak nations sandwiched between the two major Asian 
powers of communist China and neutralist India, engulfed by per¬ 
plexing internal economic, political, and administrative problems, 
split by sharp social and ideological distinctions. The picture show 
an in-between area exposed to heavy pressures and to lures for join¬ 
ing its lot to international communism, to Asian neutralism, or to 
a free-world alliance of Western democracies. 

In a Southeast Asia whose future is so precarious, what can the 
United States anucipate? Under the prevailing revolutionary con¬ 
ditions. what can United States policy reasonably hope to accom¬ 
plish? 

Certainly it is not reasonable for the United States to assume 
that Southeast Asia will become a stalwart military bulwark against 
international communist aggression. The only bulwark against such 
an eventuality lies in United Stales power and United States readi- 
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ness to use its power in defense of the area. If Moscow or Peking 
plot any major aggression against Southeast Asia in the future, it 
is clear that the United States and the members of the Southeast 
Asia treaty organization will have to bear the major burden of pro¬ 
tecting the area. 

Only the illusion of strength is created by military aid which 
serves no other purpose than to lay a crust of military force on soft 
political and economic foundations. Still, United States military aid 
should help Southeast Asian governments to establish and maintain 
minimum levels of internal law and order at the very least and even, 
in some instances, to handle internal communist disturbances and 
minor border clashes. 

It is not reasonable to assume that United States economic and 
technical aid will create modern industrial societies in Southeast 
Asia nor that it will convert Southeast Asian governments and 
peoples into practitioners and advocates of the American free-enter¬ 
prise system. Because Southeast Asia lacks a strong middle class to 
provide the initiative and capital for economic growth, its future 
economic institutions arc certain to depend in large part on govern¬ 
ment investment and regulation in industry. The important fact is 
for the United States to recognize the economic and psychological 
limitations to Southeast Asia's full adoption of American-style 
capitalism and to judge Southeast Asian economic institutions by 
the purposes and aims which the governments of the area attempt 
to pursue as well as by the techniques which they are led to adopt 
by conditions and preference. 

In the political field, it is certainly not reasonable for the 
United States to expect that its economic aid will ensure the last- 
ditch political and military allegiance of the Southeast Asian gov¬ 
ernments. Given in sufficient time and amounts and under proper 
circumstances, there is every reason to believe that economic aid, 
technical assistance, and cooperation should help Southeast Asian 
nations to organize and develop their economic and political re¬ 
sources in a manner and at a rate of speed sufficient to mainuin 
national morale and improve the chances for economic growth and 
confidence. It is equally plausible that the results of economic and 
technical aid can help offset the attractions offered by communism’s 
totalitarian techniques for economic development. Provided in a 
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spirit of partnership and mutual interest, economic aid and tech¬ 
nical assistance afford an excellent opportunity to improve the 
political and psychological conditions for mutual confidence, co¬ 
operation, and unity between the United Slates and the Southeast 
Asian states. 

However, the potential accomplishments of economic and tech¬ 
nical aid should not be overestimated. No country can be rescued 
from communism nor can the United States gain steadfast allies 
merely by the grant of economic aid and technical assistance. But 
the fact of such aid, buttressed by political, social, and economic 
efforts on the part of both the United States and recipient coun¬ 
tries, can create conditions for desensitizing the attractions of com¬ 
munism and for cultivating close political and security relations. 

It is unreasonable to suppose that United States policy can 
induce India, Burma or Indonesia and Cambodia to jettison non- 
alignment, which is the basic principle of the foreign policies of 
those countries, in favor of participation in anticommunist col¬ 
lective security arrangements. It is possible, however, that, in pre¬ 
senting and pursuing its foreign policy, the United States can ac¬ 
commodate the neutralist position and, avoiding antagonism, influ¬ 
ence the neutralists to maintain an independent and responsible 
position which would neither fully serve communist purposes nor 
critically endanger American and free-world objectives. 

It is unreasonable to assume that United States policy can erase 
quickly from Southeast Asian minds the bitterness and suspicion re¬ 
sulting from colonial rule. To the Southeast Asians, colonialism re¬ 
mains foreign domination imposed by force. No matter how free 
from the taint of colonialism Americans may believe themselves to 
be, the majority of Southeast Asians nonetheless associate the United 
Stales with Great Britain, France, and the Netherlands as bearers 
of Western colonialism and economic imperialism. By clearly and 
consistently supporting the principles of self-government and inde¬ 
pendence for subject peoples and by sympathetically considering the 
national aspirations of Southeast Asian peoples and governments, 
the United States may, in time, reduce the colonialism issue as a 
barrier to mutual confidence and understanding. 

Even these modest potential accomplishments, however, require 
major United States policy effort for realization. The irony lies in 
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the fact tliat although it is an arduous uphill task to improve 
United States relations with Southeast Asia, any disintegration of 
United States and Southeast Asian relations can uke place rapidly 
and in a spectacular manner. 

In the decade ahead, the test of United States policy in South¬ 
east Asia will lie primarily in the realm of foreign economic policy 
and diploniacy. Although continued programs for mutual security 
are essential, with American military aid and assistance to the 
governments of the area playing a potentially critical role, United 
States policy can only score its decisive successes or failures on the 
basis of the socioeconomic progress of the Southeast Asian nations 
and on the ability of American diplomacy to reverse the economic, 
political, and psychological drift of the uncommitted Asian states 
toward the communist bloc. 

Three dimensions exist in this challenge to United States 
policy: (i) the aspirations of the Southeast Asian peoples and 
governments; (») Southeast Asian conditions and attitudes which 
must be overcome or accommodated by the United States in seeking 
to atuin its objectives; (3) the contest for supremacy over the 
policies and activities of international communism. 

Although previously discussed, recent communist tactics and 
their relevance to Southeast Asia precipitate several additional 
and pertinent observations on this challenge in Southeast Asia. 

Beginning with the Geneva "Summit*’ Conference in July 1955 
and gaining momentum during 1956, the Soviet Union has evolved 
a new approach to the noncommunist world which incorporates at 
least four innovations of importance to the Southeast Asian world. 
First, the Soviet Union has placed new emphasis on "normal" and 
conciliatory diplomatic attitudes and techniques, in marked con¬ 
trast to its suspicious, hostile, and intransigent approach of former 
years. Second, the Soviet Union and the communist bloc have begun 
through programs of trade and aid to wield their economic power 
as a political weapon. Third, the Soviet Union and the communist 
bloc have started to export arms to certain noncommunist govern¬ 
ments, Fourth, the Soviet Union's leaders have initiated a vigorous 
program to repudiate Stalin and Stalinism in a move which can be 
interpreted in several ways. None of these innovations, however, 
has been accompanied by reduction of the vast program of arms pro- 
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ducdon and military build-up which the Soviet Union, the East 
European satellite nations, and communist China seem intent on 
continuing. 

In the restless and revolutionary-minded Asian-African world, 
such communist policy changes are darkly significant and obviously 
present new and critical challenges to United States foreign policy. 
To Southeast Asia, it is evident that the new Soviet approach can 
bear promising fruit because it lends credence to the idea of co¬ 
existence, indeed even of close cooperation, with the communist 
bloc as being safe, feasible, and profitable. The Soviet offer of trade 
and aid appears highly attractive to neutralist governments and to 
other governments whose principal economic diflScultics stem from 
the major problem of disposing of surplus production in free-world 
markets at competitive prices. 

The repudiation of Sulin and, by implication. Stalinist meth¬ 
ods seems to mark the Soviet regime as less menacing, more malle¬ 
able, than before. In the new international communist line and in 
Moscow’s treatment of Yugoslavia, for the moment at least, exists 
the slight hint of a degree of toleration of national communism rela¬ 
tively free of the slavish ties to Moscow which characterize the rela¬ 
tions of East European satellites. In most of Southeast Asia, it is 
highly probable that these factors will soften resistance to com¬ 
munism and strengtlicn the hands of indigenous communists. 

Equally imporunt in Southeast Asia is the new Soviet effort to 
play down force, violence, and insurrection as the communist routes 
to power. The repudiation of Stalin, implying a de-emphasis of the 
communist methods of force and terror, was made more specific by 
Communist Party Secretary Khrushchev in his address to the 
Twentieth Congress of the Soviet Communist Party in February 

1956: 

In view of the fundamental changes that have taken place in the world 
arena, new prospects have also opened up with regard to the transition of 
countries and nations to sodalism. 

It is quite likely chat the forms of the transition to socialism will become 
more and more variegated. Moreover, it is not obligatory for the imple- 
menution of these forms to be connected with civil war in all circumsunces. 

The enemies are fond of depicting us, Leninists, as supporters of vio¬ 
lence always and in all drcumscances. . . . 
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But there are different forms of social revolution and the allegation that 
we recognize force and dvil war as the only way of transforming sodety does 
not correspond to reality. . . . 

In this connection the question arises of the possibility of employing the 
parliamentary form for the transition to sodalism. For the Russian Bolshe* 
viks, who were the first to accomplish the transition to sodalism, this was 
exduded. 

However, since then radical changes have taken place in the histcmcal 
situation that allows an approach to this question from another angle. 

Socialism has become a great magneiiziog force for the workers, peasants 
and intelligenuia in all lands. The ideas of sodalism are really conquering 
the minds of all toiling mankind. . . . 

In these conditions, by rallying around itself a toiling peasantry, the 
intelligentsia and all the patriotic forces, and by meting out a determined 
rebuff to opportunistic elements incapable of abandoning a policy of con* 
dliatioD with the capitalists and landlords, the working class has the possi¬ 
bility of inflicting a defeat on the reactionary anti-popular forces and of 
gaining a firm majority in Parliament, and converting it &om an oigan of 
bourgeoise democracy into an instrument of genuinely popular wilL^ 

In calling for a special communist effort which would rally the 
peasantry and intelligentsia, two invariable prime communist targets 
in Southeast Asia, to work for a parliamentary majority and to 
transform their sodety to Bolshevik socialism by parliamentary 
means rather than by force, violence, and dvil war, the Khrushchev 
line sugarcoats what hitherto has been one of the most distasteful 
aspects of communism to many Southeast Asian peasants and intel¬ 
lectuals. 

If the new Soviet line is pursued, there is menace in its alternate 
challenge to the present shape of United Sutes policy in several 
Southeast Asian countries. In the past, the collective security alli¬ 
ances have been soldered together by communist-sponsored violence, 
threats, and obstructionism at the international and local levels. But 
if communism can be made to seem more palatable and less tlireat- 
ening to South and Southeast Asian peoples and governments, the 
question arises as to the validity of United Sutes policy which is 
dominated by the concepu of collective security against the com¬ 
munist scourge, deterfence of communist aggression through massive 
retaliation, and military aid programs for military strength against 
communist threats. 
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In the ultimate communist objective of establishing world com¬ 
munism in one way or another, the Soviet leaders indicate no 
change of plans. Nor is any lessening of antipathy toward the 
United States or toward Western democratic institutions glimpsed 
either in recent Soviet conduct or in its sutements. Only for the 
remainder of the noncommunist world, especially the Asian-African 
stales, does the Soviet leadership appear to doctor the face of inter¬ 
national communism in an effort to obscure its more sinister aspects. 
The morality lesson with which the Soviet leaders of the moment 
seem to be toying is the one about catching insects with honey and 
nectar rather than with vinegar. Their tentacles undoubtedly reach 
out for their prey with scarcely concealed satisfaction and the hope 
that this new approach will be effective in weakening the ties whiA 
bind NATO and SEATO and in isolating the United States polit¬ 
ically. economically, and psychologically from the Asian-African 

nations. . 

The Soviet leaders seem to be calculating the odds m their 
favor for a United Sutes policy which, immobilized by the mold of 
military precedence into which it was thrown by the Korean War, 
is unable to shift its Asian and African position in order to stop the 
neutralists from veering into the winds of communism and to halt 
the drift toward neutralism of other United States allies seeking 
economic development, trade, peace, and normalcy. 

As it has been shaped from the onslaught of the Korean War, 
United Sutes policy is scarcely prepared to meet this guileful turn¬ 
about. To this writer, the evidence would seem to point up the 
necessity for some important adjustments in the emphasis, atti¬ 
tude, and techniques of United States policy to arrest the erosion 
of American prestige and status in Southeast Asia and to strengthen 
the foundation for mutual confidence, trust, and cooperation in 
future United Sutes and Southeast Asian relations. 

Firstf end most obviously, the United States must attune its 
policy objectives, actions, and statements more closely to the 
economic, political, and psychological currents prevailing in South- 
east Asia. Nothing continues to be as imporunt for United Sutes 
relations with Southeast Asia as the need for knowledge of the atti¬ 
tudes and thinking of Southeast Asian peoples and governments, of 
their aspirations, of their fears. Only within the framework of such 
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knowledge can United States objectives and policies take on mean¬ 
ing and find support in Southeast Asia. 

Broadly speaking, the five principal concepts which motivate 
Southeast Asian nations today are: 

1. All are equally deiennined to maintain and perfect—and, 
in the case of Malaya, to achieve—national sovereign independence 
and equality. The meaning of the phrases bites more deeply than 
their sound. The Southeast Asian nations, to the last one, want to 
participate as equals in any international decisions concerning their 
part of the world and their broad national interests. They want to 
formulate and pursue their own domestic and foreign policies in 
their own way. In Nehru’s words, they are determined never again 
to “be used as pawns by others." 

8. All the Southeast Asian states consider that their top priority 
need is economic diversification, industrialization, and development. 
They are anxious to end their economic impotence and the craven 
dependency caused by having only one or two export products on 
the international market. They are interested and hopeful of out¬ 
side help for their economic development, but they are interested in 
such help only so long as their views of sovereignty and independ¬ 
ence remain uncompromised. 

3. All the Southeast Asian states, in an extension of their anti¬ 
colonial struggles, continue to feel such a strong antipathy toward 
foreign domination in any form and anywhere in the world that 
they consider colonialism an incessant threat and direct their prin¬ 
cipal colonial suspicions and fears against the West. Even Thailand 
and the Philippines, differing from the other Southeast Asian 
nations on the colonial question, stand as suunch opponents of 
colonialism. 

4. All the Southeast Asian peoples and governments remain 
sensitive to racial discrimination on all levels and greet manifesta¬ 
tions of this social disease with repugnance and resentment Mr. 
Nehru, in an address to the Indian Parliament, merely reflected a 
widespread Asian attitude when he characterized racialism as "a 
very important thing and at least as important as all this business 
of communism or anti-communism or both of them. • 

5. All the Southeast Asian nations arc ardent protagonists of 
peace and are in agreement over it as an essential condition for 
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their successful economic, political, and social progress, though each 
nation differs as to the best means of achieving the desirable con* 
dilion. 

Against this backdrop of Southeast Asian motivations. United 
States policies seem to focus so consistently on anticommunism, 
military strength, and collective security arrangements that the 
United States lays itself open to the Southeast Asian rejoinder that 
American concern for their independence seems to mean specifically 
Southeast Asian independence ihom communist influence and that 
American concern for their welfare seems to fluctuate with the 
momentary reading of the communist barometer. Although an ex¬ 
aggerated portrayal of American policy toward Southeast Asia, the 
image is flecked with spots of truth and, even more to the point, is 
commonly seen in that light by many Southeast Asians. 

Second, the United States must adopt a more dynamic and 
positive central theme than anticommunism for its policies and ob^ 
jectives in Southeast Asia. It is only too clearly a matter of prime 
importance to American national security to stop the spread of com¬ 
munism, but this negative concept is too sterile to admit of being the 
heart and soul of American interest and activity or to evoke any 
popular enthusiasm among Southeast Asians. United States em¬ 
phasis on anticommunism seems to place the Southeast Asian states 
in the position of pawns in the cold war and lays United States 
policy open to the Soviet peace offensive. 

Although the United States policy defense is that American in¬ 
terests and activities in Southeast Asia go far beyond anticommu¬ 
nism, the evidence of an American concern circumscribed always by 
anticommunism remains only too dear to loyal Burmese, Indo¬ 
nesians, Thai. Cambodians, or Filipinos. Easily read on the ledger is 
the fact, for example, that the United States first became interested 
and active in Southeast Asia, except for its work in the Philippines 
and Thailand, following the communist victory in China and then 
intensified its efforts in relation to communist activities. The wide 
interpretation of United States support for the French effort in Indo¬ 
china is that it stemmed from the idea that the Viet Minh had to be 
stopped whether or not the latter represented a nationalist cause 
because the Viet Minh leadership happened to be communist. Add 
to these the fact that numerous top-level Western conferences to 
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discim ways and means of stopping communism in Asia have been 
held without Asian participation, that United States foreign aid 
programs have been and still are dominated by military consid* 
erations, and that the United States has placed great em^asis on 
the need for building an anticommunist alignment in Southeast 
Asia, and the Southeast Asian side becomes somewhat dearer. 

Certainly, the world must be well aware by now of the fact 
that the United States is vehemently anticommunist and that it 
considers any political communist enslavement of the world the 
crudal issue of the present historical epoch. But the United States 
passes the point of diminishing returns in its investment on anti¬ 
communism when it continues to harp on the subject in its policies, 
public statements, and propaganda to the relative neglect of positive 
concepts which would have more spedfic meaning and importance 
to the peoples and governments of Southeast Asia. 

For Southeast Asia, a more positive and appealing central 
theme could be United States interest in human progress, technical 
advancement, and economic growth and United Sutes ability and 
willingness to help foster that growth and progress as an end in 
itself in the Southeast Asia area. Southeast Asia could be receptive 
to a policy emerging from the idea of ‘'partnership in human prog¬ 
ress," the United States being as silent a partner as possible; and 
such a policy coinddentally and fortunately could contribute to the 
fight against communism. 

Dean Acheson felicitously phrased the thought in these words: 

People will do more damage and create more misrepresentation in the 
Far East by saying our interest is merely to stop the spread of Communism 
than in any other way. Our real interest is in those people as people. It is 
because Communism is hostile to that interest that we want to stop it But 
it happens that the best way of doing both things is to do just exactly what 
the peoples of Asia want to do and what we want to help them to do, which 
is to develop a soundness and administration of these new governments and 
to develop their resources and their technical skiUs so that they are not 
subject to penetration either through ignorance, or because they believe 
these false promises, or because there is real distress in their areas. . . 

Third, the United States, while attaining an adequate level of 
military preparedness against overt communist aggression, must 
shift the relative emphasis of its foreign aid policy to meet the 
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socioeconomic aspects of Southeast Asia's survival problems. Some 
official circles hold the theory that communism can come to i»wer 
only through military means, that no nation, however bad its inter¬ 
nal economic conditions may have been, has gone communist with¬ 
out external communist military pressure, and that, so long as the 
United States can help the Southeast Asian slates build enough 
military power and can maintain sufficient military power of its 
own, communism cannot take over Southeast Asia. But such a 
theory is dangerously rigid, and an unimaginative interpretation of 
the communist potential and methods in the area. It is by no means 
inconceivable for the Southeast Asian peoples to be so politically 
paralyzed that they vote themselves into communism or to be so 
oppressed by economic stagnation and public despair that a com¬ 
munist victory is achievable by default- 

Southeast Asian states face their most pressing security weak¬ 
ness in the uncertainty of popular mass support for the national 
governments, stemming from political, administrative, economic, 
and educational problems which do not lend themselves to military 
solutions. 

For the Southeast Asian governments to enjoy authority and 
stability, certain minimum conditions which will consolidate mass 
loyalty to national institutions must be met. (t) The people must 
be provided with a sense of personal and national economic growth 
and progress through the achievements of their national govern¬ 
ments. (») The base of representative government must be expanded 
as rapidly as possible without serious political disruption, and an 
effort must be made to foster popular participation in government 
activities and vigorous local self-government. (3) Administrative 
authority in rural areas must be strengthened through efficient and 
noncorrupt officials. (4) The national armed forces and police must 
gain the respect and conffdence of the people whom they must pro¬ 
vide with security and guard against lawlessness and disorder. 

Of the four conditions, American military aid can only help 
solve the final one, whose problem of military loyalty or discipline 
it still cannot guarantee, liie analysis remains that Southeast Asian 
security requires action of a socioeconomic character. Southeast 
Asian leaden, perceptive enough over the threats of communist 
subversion and the necessity for meeting them by economic, polit- 
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ical, and educational techniques, nonetheless have the problem of 
an acute shortage of funds, equipment, and trained personnel to 
carry through their programs of progress. Precisely these shortages 
are the ones which the United States can provide through economic 
aid and technical assistance. 

The United States has not entirely neglected the factors of 
economic aid and technical assistance in its policy toward Southeast 
Asia, but it has maintained technical assistance programs on a 
small scale only and has conceived its economic aid programs within 
the context of military preparedness, frequently formulating them 
in terms which are politically offensive to Southeast Asian govern¬ 
ments and peoples. 

President Eisenhower's congressional message on the 1957 pro¬ 
gram for foreign aid gave little evidence of any basic change in the 
spirit of the program or the relative proportion of military to eco¬ 
nomic aid. His delineation of foreign aid activity in the Middle 
East, Africa, and Asia consists of the proposal “to help those of our 
allies whose economic resources cannot support their essential de¬ 
fense effort. This help is designed, as in former years, in part to 
assist projects of a nonmilitary character which further defense 
activities, in part to help build internal resources and economic 
stability, and in part to contribute to the recipient’s programs of 
economic development.” * 

As outlined by the President, the 1957 budget-request break¬ 
down revealed the proportionate weight attached to the program’s 
three major purposes: 

Military Aid . $<>925,000,000 

Defense Support. 1,130,700,000 

4 » 055 * 7 «>,o<» 

Development Assistance ... 1 170.000.000 

Technical Cooperation .... 157,000,000 

3S7,ooo,ooo 

Spedal Presidential Fund .. Ssoo,000,000 

For the past several years, the United States foreign aid pro¬ 
gram has amounted to approximately 15,000,000,000 annually as an 
investment in American national security and in free-world stability 
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and progress. On the assumption that the United States can afford 
only this level o£ foreign aid investment or, more to the point, that 
American political considerations permit only this amount of for¬ 
eign aid, the question arises as to whether such an investment is 
designed to yield America the greatest possible economic, political, 
and security benefits. 

As far as Southeast Asia is concerned, it would seem reason¬ 
able to assume that benefits to the United States could be in¬ 
creased by reversing the present emphasis of United States foreign 
aid policy to give prime consideration to Southeast Asian re¬ 
quirements for economic development and progress on the follow¬ 
ing basis: (i) economic development concerns and interests the 
Southeast Asian governments and people far more than military de¬ 
velopment; (*) no matter how much American military equip¬ 
ment is supplied, the Southeast Asian states cannot be transformed 
into military bulwarks against determined communist military ag¬ 
gression; (s) communist political, economic, and ideological pene¬ 
tration and subversion still constitute the primary threats to South¬ 
east Asian security and to United States interests in the area. 

As a result of these factors, it seems only logical that increased 
emphasis on economic aid and technical assistance, even at the 
expense of military aid, should give the United States more security 
and greater political and economic returns than now obtains from 
the area. 

In a redirected effort, the United Sutes can take some very 
specific measures. It can (i) devote a larger portion of its total 
foreign aid investment to economic aid; (*) cither shift a substantial 
part of defense support funds to the development assistance cate¬ 
gory or reduce eligibility conditions for defense support to those 
which are necessary for ensuring efficient and effective use of foreign 
aid, just as do the conditions attached to development assistance: 
(5) double, at least, the size and scope of the technical assistance 
program. In addition to its own binational program, the United 
States also can guarantee to meet 60 per cent of the United Nations 
technical assistance budget against any increased contributions 
which other United Nations members may be willing to make; (4) 
within reason, support any effective plan for financing economic 
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development in underdeveloped areas through long-term loans or 
international development financing arrangements. 

A sole Southeast Asian exception in this matter of relegating 
military aid to a subordinate role in American foreign aid policy is 
the case of South Viemam and Laos. There, military aid is vital for 
the present, for those countries face the task of literally building 
national armies from the ground up and are threatened by con¬ 
siderable internal opposition from armed dissident groups and by 
possible armed uprisings on the part of the guerrilla units and 
cadres which the communists, moving northward in line with the 
Geneva agreements, left behind to harass and hinder the national 
governments. 

It is also conceivable that a change in the general American at¬ 
titude toward foreign aid could help produce maximum political, 
economic, and security returns. For one, the Southeast Asian atmos¬ 
phere would be relieved of a certain amount of suspicion and re¬ 
sistance by the direct approach that United States foreign aid is 
extended in the spirit of United States interest and stake in the 
progress of the Asian revolution rather than as a means of buying 
allies. For another, the United States atmosphere could be cleared 
of some misapprehensions by a genuine acknowledgment that for¬ 
eign aid is a firm requirement of United States national interests 
in the present era of global relationships. And for a third, the polit¬ 
ical and economic effectiveness of foreign aid programs would be 
improved through acceptance of the fact that foreign aid is likely 
to remain a long-term aspect of American diplomacy. 

Aside from American foreign aid policy, another top aspect of 
United States and Southeast Asian economic and political relations 
calls for priority attention. That is the question of trade. If South¬ 
east Asia’s key agricultural and raw material exports, such as rice 
and rubber, cannot be absorbed by the bree-world markets, then 
there is every reason to assume that Southeast Asian trade will be 
oriented increasingly toward the communist world. The communist 
bloc, apparently with a present sufficiency of capital goods for ex¬ 
port, has indicated its willingness to accept in payment for its goods 
and technical assistance a wide range of Southeast Asian export 
products. This naturally ap|>eals to the Southeast Asian govern- 
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ments, which not only are interested in increasing their trade but 
a1«\ must secure some ready markets for their surplus production. 
In fact, their preference in most instances is for financing «onomic 
development through trade rather than through foreign aid grants 
which are accompanied by explicit or implicit political obligations. 
As a result, the United States must very soon face the alternative of 
{i) finding free-world outlets for Southeast Asias rice, rubber, and 
other export products, or (a) acquiescing as gracefully as possible 
to the economic fact of the Southeast Asian states increasing com¬ 
mercial relations with the communist world. 

Fourth, United States policy must become sufficiently flexible 
to permit dynamic American action in Southeast Asia before, rather 
than after, military, economic, or political conditions are allowed 
to deteriorate into major crises. For example, although there was 
ample warning of the approaching economic crises as a result of 
Burma's and Thailand's increasing rice surpluses and decreasing 
foreign exchange, the United States did little to head off the crisis. 
If anything, through legislation which permitted the government 
to sell American surplus agricultural products abroad, the United 
States sharpened Thailand's and Burma’s international marketing 
problems.* 

Too often the United States has delayed decisive action until 
confronted with absolute crisis conditions when it is generally too 
late to provide more than emergency patchwork measures. Senator 
Mike Mansfield's recent report to the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations makes an interesting case in point* The senator, a sup¬ 
porter of imaginative and effective American foreign aid, following 
a study mission to Southeast Asia, recommended "that the executive 
branch . . . review the extent of our activity in Laos and the sire of 
the mission with a view to keeping both within the realm of the 
reasonable.” Obviously disturbed. Senator Mansfield pointed out: 
"At the time of my first visit to Vientiane (Laos) in 1953 there were 
two American officials in the entire country. Now there are some 

45” 

Contrary to the senator's emphasis in his alarmed revelation, the 
real question which requires explanation is why there were only 
two United Sutes officials in Laos in 1953 at a time when the situa- 
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tion in that strategically located country was becoming increasingly 
critical. 

Of much greater importance is a more recent illustration of the 
United States policy weakness of waiting until confronted by an 
acute crisis before swinging into action. The new Soviet political 
and economic offensive in the underdeveloped areas of the world 
caught the United States ill prepared psychologically and politically. 
The Soviets began to telegraph their intentions of trying a new 
policy approach soon after the death of Stalin. Many American 
observers were so hypnotized by their own speculations regarding a 
major upheaval or even collapse of the communist regime in 
Russia that few failed to calculate that new leadership might re¬ 
sult in new vitality, flexibility, and imagination in Soviet policy. 
Now, once again, ^e United States, having missed an opportunity 
to seize the initiative, is shifting the tone and emphasis of its 
foreign policy statements to take account of the social, psychological, 
and economic aspects of security. The shift, unfortunately, comes 
at a time and under circumstances which give the appearance of 
defensive maneuvers to offset the communist bloc's dramatic offers 
to the underdeveloped world. 

If there is any one requirement essential to a successful United 
Slates foreign policy in South and Southeast Asia, it is that Ameri¬ 
can actions, programs, and statements must sail ahead of the ctir- 
rents of economic, social, and political revolution prevailing in the 
area. Only once has our postwar policy dramatically and decisively 
leaped to the forefront of the Asian revolution and captured the 
imagination of Asian peoples. That was with the 1949 announce¬ 
ment of the Point Four idea. But the advantage was soon lost by 
the unceruin and feeble manner in which the idea was imple¬ 
mented. 

It may be possible to recapture some of the spirit and dynami- 
cism of the technical cooperation idea in Southeast Asia. The mod¬ 
est programs that have been carried on there provide a backlog of 
mutual experience and confidence and a foundation for effective, 
vastly expanded programs. 

Fifth, the United States must determine the meaningful message 
in the realm of ideas which it can convey to Southeast Asians and 
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then must decide on its most effective technique for communicating 
the message. To be meaningful and important to Southeast Asians, 
any American message must be formulated within the double con¬ 
text of modern Southeast Asia’s revolutionary aspirations and the 
ancient cultural values of the Southeast Asian people. It must have 
direct and immediate relevance to the issues which are important to 
Southeast Asia—to national equality, racial equality, economic 
progress, self-determination, and peace. 

For the exchange of ideas and for mutual understanding, both 
the United Sutes information program and the exchange-of-persons 
program are valuable channels which, on the basis of past per¬ 
formance and future possibilities, merit increased government sup¬ 
port. The constant danger of the programs, however, lies in an over¬ 
simplified course which could lose sight of long-range informational 
ends to interpret the United States and United States foreign policy 
by concentrating on a battle of words and images productive only 
of phantom propaganda victories in the minds of the phrase 
makers. But this is a course which under proper guidance and 
consistent appraisal need not prove meretricious but could, rather, 
be charted with skill. 

Not yet utilised to its fullest extent is the channel of com¬ 
munication offered by the cultural exchange of musicians, artists, 
writers, theatrical groups, and entertainers. 

Another channel of communication is open to Americans 
through such devices as the technical cooperation program which 
allows for extended informal contacts between Americans and South¬ 
east Asians working in joint efforts which serve the mutual interest. 
Earlier limitations on the use of this channel for transmitting ideas 
have been the dim inutive size of the technical cooperation program, 
the faa that a majority of administrative personnel in technical 
assistance missions have few personal contacts among the Southeast 
Asian people, that only a relatively small number of operations 
personnel having frequent and prolonged contact with great num¬ 
bers of Southeast Asian people are included in technical assistance 
missions, and that many American technicians share a common lack 
of preparation in serving as the living “voices of America” in for¬ 
eign lands. 

If United States diplomacy were to accept economic aid and 
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technical assistance as part of its long-range aspects, then a corps of 
foreign service technical officers could be developed to provide the 
United States government with diplomat-technicians on a career 
basis. Development of such a corps certainly would inaease the 
economic and psychological returns of American foreign aid pro¬ 
grams. 

Although scarcely solutions to the innumerable problems of 
security, economic development, and diplomacy which confront the 
United States in its relations with Southeast Asia today, the five 
enumerated adjustments in emphasis, attitudes, and techniques 
are delineated to provide United States policy with the broad terms 
of reference which would seem imporunt in any attempt to arrest 
America’s sliding influence in Southeast Asia. 

In the final analysis, Southeast Asia’s future naturally rests in 
the hands and the hearts and the minds of the Southeast Asian 
peoples and their governments. It is for Southeast Asia to show the 
will and determination which are vital to the maintenance of their 
independence and to the firmness of their security. It is for South¬ 
east Asia to make the effort and to offer the necessary sacrifices for 
their economic development. To such efforts, the United States can 
make its contribution by adding both moral and diplomatic sup¬ 
port, material assistance, and suggestions. 

Although this reflects that the United Sutes cono-ibution to the 
nationalist and revolutionary struggles which beset Southeast Asia 
today can be at best only marginal and supplemental to Southeast 
Asia’s own efforts, renewed stress must be placed on the fact that 
an effective American contribution can prove to be the critical 
margin between a choice of free democratic institutions or totali¬ 
tarian communism in Southeast Asia. The degree of patience, tol¬ 
erance, and undentanding which American diplomacy exhibits in 
Southeast Asia may determine the extent of the area’s future polit¬ 
ical and ideological attachment to the institutions and values of 
Western democracy. 

Also well to remember is the choice for the United States of 
a Southeast Asia which raises the standard of neutralism rather than 
the banner of communism. It serves American interests far belter to 
have such states as India, Burma, Indonesia, and Cambodia develop 
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responsible, independent, and self-sufficient neutralism than to 
increase their economic and political fealty to the communist bloc 
along with militant anti-Western policies. United States diplomacy 
must steer a course which avoids presenting the critical inter¬ 
national issues of the day in terms which could possibly high-light 
any illusion of affinity between international communism and 
neutralism. 

For those who believe with the United States in the premise of 
collective security, the United States must uke care that mutual 
defense organirations are not allowed to become sterile military 
clubs. Their vitality must be kept alive through political, economic, 
and social programs because total security is more than military 
security. 

For the most part, Southeast Asia's political leaders are men 
of Western education and democratic inclination who seek to adapt 
the basic values of economic, political, and social democracy to the 
conditions which prevail in their countries. They look first to the 
West, especially to the United States, for undersunding, sympathy, 
and support in their nation's stru^les for economic progress, polit¬ 
ical subility, social change, and international prestige. If the West 
disappoinu or rebuffs them, their recourse for inspiration and 
guidance is the communist world. 

The test of United Suies policy in Southeast Asia is a test of 
humanitarian principles, of social sensitivity, of political and eco¬ 
nomic courage and imagination, as well as a test of strength. 
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4 John Foster Dulles, “Policy for Peace and Security," Foreign Agatrs, April. 
1054 (Department of State Press Release No. 139, March 16, 1954). 
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ment of the clause regarding the struggle against subversive activities means that 
the colonial powers wish to make their interference in the internal affairs of 
Asian countries the accepted norm of international conduct. . . . The struggle 
against so-called subversive activities means the struggle against the right of 
Asian peoples to be masten in their own house" (Soviet Home Service, Moscow, 
Aug. 89> 1954)- 

• Hearings Before the Committee on Foreign Relations, United States Senate, 
Sgrd Cong., tnd Sess.. Part 1. Nov. 11. 1954. p. 14. 

T The communist use of the Palhet Lao or Free Lao name is an attempt 
to capitalize on the repuutton of a Free Lao nationalist movement organized 
in 1946 to work for ind^endence from the French. 

■ Twice during 1953, Ho Chi Minh's forces invaded Laos. On each occasion, 
although the Viet Minh forces retreated of their own accord, thc^ left behind 
communist agents and organizers who recruited and trained Laotian and Viet¬ 
namese peasants and tribesmen as communist guerrillas. 

• Edwin F. Stanton. "Spotlight on Thailand." Foreign Agairs, October 1954. 
p. 80. 

>4 In this regard it is interesting to recall that Ho Chi Minh first built 
up his communist apparatus in Indochina from a headquarters in South China. 

II During (he Bandung Conference, communist China and Indonesia nego¬ 
tiated a treaty for ending the dual-nationality status of the overseas Chinese 
in Indonesia. 

uAn excellent report on the work of the Philippine Army Economic De¬ 
velopment Corps is Alvin H. Staff's The Philippine Answer to Communism 
(Stanford. Suntord University Press, 1955). 

« Time, April 4, 1955. p. *4. 

u Report on Viet Nam, Cambodia and Laos to the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations by Senator Mike Mansfield. Oct. 6. 1955. 
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IS Rice accounts for three out of every four cultivated acres. Before 1941. 
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as per cent of all rice moving in ^e intematiooal market 
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r Clarence R. I>ecker, retiring as Asslsunt Director of the Mutual Security 
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dsing padeoce and restraint, the Indian government has been vehement in 
iu denial of Goa‘i absorption into Portugal as a colonial possession. The Goa 
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the present unsatisfactory conditions. 
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communist Asian and African nations, including Thailand, Pakistan, the Phil¬ 
ippines, and Malaya. For a full discussion of the rationale and individual 
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s Public Law 480. the Agricultural Trade Development and Anistance Act 
of 1954. approved July 10, 1954, authorized the President to negodate and 
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commodities for foreign cunendes. The foreign currencies vrUch accrue may 
be used to develop new markets for United States agricultural commodities; to 
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A CHRONOLOGY OF 
HISTORICAL EVENTS OF 
SPECIAL SIGNIFICANCE TO 
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ms 

September s V-J Day 
1946 

July 4 Republic of the Philippines becomes independent 

November si Indochina War begins as fighting breaks out at Hanoi be* 
tween the French and Ho Cht Minh’s Viet Minh forces. 


m? 

July $0 Indonesian Case brought before United Nations. 

Augtist 15 India and Pakistan become independent. Both elect to re* 
main within the British Commonwealth. 

1948 

January 4 Union of Burma becomes independent and rejects mem* 
bership in the British Commonwealth. 


January so 


October x 
November t 
December 17 

SCO 


President Truman's Inaugural Address calls for the United 
States to share its technical knowledge with the nations 
and peoples of the underdeveloped areas of the world. 
Mao Tse-tung formally proclaims People’s Republic of 
China. USSR extends recognition the following day. 
Netherlands-Indonesian agreement reached at the Round 
Table Conference at The Hague. 

Indonesia becomes independent. 



February 14 
May 8 
Junes 
June 15 

February 1 
February it 


July 18 
August 30 

September 1 


September 4>-8 

January to 
July ty 
August 8 

^954 

January it 

April t6 
May? 

July to 

September 


ms 

April i8-t4 


CHRONOLOCY 3OI 


The USSR and communist China sign a treaty of friend¬ 
ship, alliance, and mutual aid. 

Agreement between France and the United States for mili¬ 
tary and economic aid to the French effort in Indociuna. 
President Truman signs the Foreign Economic Assistance 
Act providing for a Technical Cooperation Program. 
Korean War begins. 


United Nations General Assembly brands communist 
China an aggressor in North Korea. 

Conference of fourteen nations draivs up the British Com¬ 
monwealth Colombo Plan for technical assistance and 
cooperation. 

Cease-hre talks begin at Kaesong, Korea. 

United States and Philippine Mutual Defense Treaty 
signed. Senate ratification March so, 1952. 

United States, New Zealand, and Australia sign a Mutual 
Defense Treaty (ANZUS Pact). Senate ratification March 
20, 195s. 

Japanese Peace Treaty Conference at San Francisco. Sen¬ 
ate ratification of the treaty March so. 1958. 


President Eisenhower takes office. 

Korean Armistice. 

USSR announces United States no longer has monopoly of 
the hydrogen bomb. 


Major foreign policy address by Secretary of State Dulles 
explains United States security policy. 

Geneva Conference on Korea and Indochina opens. 

Dienbienphu falls to the Viet Minh. 

Indochina armistice agreements concluded at Geneva. Ax^ 
mistice terms go into effect August 11. 

Southeast Asia Oefenie Treaty concluded at Manila be¬ 
tween the United Sutes, Great Britain, France, Australia. 
New Zealand, Pakistan. Thailand, and the Philippines. 


Asian-African Conference at Bandung, Indonesia. 
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July i8-»s Geneva “Summit’* Conference with President Eisenhower, 
Prime Minister Eden, Premier Faure, and Premier Bul¬ 
ganin attending. 

Oaober lo USSR announces willingness to provide industrial and 
agricultural equipment and technical assistance to any 
underdevelop^ Arab or Asian nation. 

November 17 Bulganin and Khrushchev leave Moscow for month-long 
visit to India, Burma, and Afghanistan. 


1956 

February 8 Great Briuin and Federadon of Malaya agree that Malaya 
is to take over internal security, finance, commerce, and 
industry “inunediately.” Britain agrees to make every ef¬ 
fort toward independent dominion status for Malaya by 
August 51, 1957. 

February 14 Party Secretary Khrushchev’s major address to the Twen¬ 
tieth Congress of the Communist Party meeting in Mos¬ 
cow. New party line is announced and downgrading of 
Stalin begun. 
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